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REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. TRACEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 22, 1896, 


e bi i maki ions for the legislative, executive, 
= ‘wai o aon, of tin ticreccment for the fiscal year ending Jane 30, 

1898, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TRACEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARD- 
son] manifested a degree of cleverness in his reply to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania {[Mr. Brostus}] which may have won him 
some additional laurels as a debater, but they were short lived, 
and won at the expense of his reputation forfairness. He carried 
the appearance of great earnestness when he said: 

Tam not mistaken when I say that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 

w 


assumes to be very ith all of the facts in connection with this mat- 


ter, asserted with marked vehemence that these changes in the Service 


made the Service decidedly more efficient. He said it became inefficient 
under the first Administration of President Cleveland and in a chaotic condi- 
tion, and to improve its condition, to remedy that inefficiency, it had become 
necessary that the ec should be male, and he said that the records 
would eustain him in that charge. 

Now, unfortunately for the truth of history— 

Why?— 

he 
save af baal the regord of Ube errors wht 
Service for the years iately p 
office, and the errors which occurred in the 
office, and this record does not sustain him. 

Having the record, why did not the gentleman present it to the 
House? “Why did he give the errors commi by years, and the 
removals and appointments in the service for a period of six weeks 
in each y? The gentleman ought to be aware that a sys- 
tem of comparison so lopsided as that is unsafe and almost sure to 
lead to wrong conclusions. The gentleman’s argument militates 
very seriously against the reputation for fairness which he enjoys, 
and ought to have been seriously considered before it was offered 
to the House. I fear this was not done; in fact, all its outward 
marks indicate undue haste in the preparation. 

It may or may not be a part of the unwritten history of the 
extension of the classified service to include the employees in the 
Railway Mail Service that the order eo extension was 
printed by mistake to read March 15, 1889, instead of February 
15. It is possible, of course, that a mistake of that sort was 
made, and if it is not improper to measure the disposition of the 
President toward the civil service in the closing weeks of his 
first Administration by the recent manifestations of his di ition 
in that direction, we might conclude that it was e. But 
whether intentional or not, Mr. Harrison came into office with the 
Executive order of his predecessor extending the classified service 
to include the Railway Mail Service e to take effect and 

me tive on the 15th day of March, eleven days after his 


inau on: 

It was a matter of common notoriety during the aes geet of 
Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration that the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice was in a condition of unprecedented inefficiency. It may not 
have been entirely chaotic, but it had certainly ed the border 
line, and complaints were practically universal and came from 





tleman from Pennsylvania, I 
oce the Railway Mail 
the advent of Mr. Harrison into 
years following his advent into 





members of all political parties. The language of the Postmaster- 
General, in his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, was 
fully warranted by the facts. He says: 

It is proper to say that no other branch of the service had so many com- 

laints against it as the Railway Mail Service, and it was deemed best to 
remove immediately and rapidly inexperienced men of recent appointment, 
and others whose records seemed to have fallen, and replace them with as 
many of the old clerks as could be found, who had had long training in the 
Service. This was an instance when the places sought the men, and not the 


men the offices. The years of actual service within the railway-postal cars 
seemed the best proof of fitness for appointment. 


The latter part of the paragraph is quoted because it illustrates 
in the strongest manner the spirit that governed the Administra- 
tion of Mr. Harrison touching this important branch of the service. 

Prior to March 4, 1889, the Railway Mail Service had from its 
beginning been under the continuous control of the Republican 

arty and had reached a high degree of efficiency. This is not 

ifficult toacconnt for, because it is manifestly due to the absence 
of political changes in the Administration and the absence, there- 
fore, of numerous and frequent changes in the personnel of the 
Service. Prior to March 4, 1885, removals, except for inefficiency, 
were extremely rare. The force consisted on that date of 4,356 
men, all of whom had entered the Service under a system of ex- 
aminations and probations established in 1877 by Postmaster- 
General Key, or the somewhat similar system as to examinations 
which had prevailed for a number of years previously. The ten- 
ure of office was not affected by the changes of Administration 
which had taken place prior to March 4, 1885. Removals were 
only made for dishonesty or inefficiency, and hence there was on 
that date as well trained and efficient a corps of employees in the 
Railway Mail Service as there is now or has been at any time. 

The change of Administration which occurred on the 4th of 
March, 1885, carried along with it a change of politics. It will 
not be disputed, whatever may be the opinion now entertained, 
that Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration showed a decided fond- 
ness for Democratic traditions, especially that particular tradition, 
the paternity of which is usually ascribed to Andrew Jackson, ‘‘ To 
the victors belong the spoils.” This fondness may not have been 
demonstrated in all the Departments of the Government service, 
but it assuredly was in the Railway Mail Service, where more 
changes were made during the four years following March 4, 1885, 
than there were employees on the roll at that date. 

When the facts shown in the records are all presented and con- 
sidered along with the fragmentary facts given to the House by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, the unfairness of his statement 
becomes so apparent that the gentleman must himself seeit. r 
can only account for the singular statement of the gentleman 
who is almost always fair and candid, on the ground that he wal 
himself misled. In giving the number of removals, resignations, 
etc., in the Service each year, from 1885 to 1896, both inclusive, 
the gentleman from Tennessee confines himself to the first six 
weeks following March 15. This is manifestly done for two pur- 

. First, to create the impression that there were fewer remov- 
als during Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration than is popularly 
believed, and, second, to contrast.the exceptionally large number 
of removals during that period of the first year of Mr. Harrison’s 
Administration with the same period in each year of the Admin- 
istration of his predecessor, and in that way create an impression 
favorable to Mr. Cleveland. 

I feel sure that Mr. Cleveland has no desire that the facts con- 
nected with his Administration shall either be juggled with os, 
suppressed. When he came into office, he found the Railway Mail 
Service, so far as it had been organized, giving well-nigh univer- 

satisfaction, and of his own volition he might have been satis- 
ed to let it alone. But he was pressed on all sides by an army 
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of men whose hunger was only equaled, if at all, by the young 
man of antiquity who was compelled for some days to live on a 
diet of husks. There was no reason growing out of the character 
of the service which called for immediate wholesale removals and 
hence, during the period referred to, these were, as stated by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, but 51 removals. It is true that 
during that particular period of the four years 1885, 1886, 1887, 
and 1888 the total number of removals was but 285, and that 
during the same period of the four following years, 1889, 1890, 
1891, and 1892, the number of removals was 1,504, But during 
the four years of Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration, for no 
other apparent reason than to feed the hungry, the number of 
soimenalie resignations, and probationers dropped reached the 
grand total of 4,672—316 more than were on the rolls March 4, 
1885. 

It was this wholesale removal of experienced and trained men, 
for political reasons, and supplying their places with new men 
without experience, selected largely without any special regard to 
their fitness, that produced the chaotic condition of the Service so 
widely complained of in 1887 and 1888, and to which the Post- 
master-General called attention in his report for the year ending 
June 30, 1889. 

When Mr. Harrison came into office on the 4th of March, 1889, 
the whole number of employees in the Railway Mail Service was 
5,334, an increase of nearly 1,000 during the preceding four years, 
and they were nearly allnew men. Mr. Harrison did not mani- 
fest a disposition to postpone toa later date than the date fixed in 
the order, March 15, the operation of the order placing the em- 
ployees of the railway post-office in the classified service. He 
changed the date because the Civil Service Commission had found 
it impossible to make proper examinations and prepare lists of 
eligibles by the date fixed. The extension of the time to May 1 
was made upon the uest of the Civil Service Commission. 
When that date arrived, there yet remained fifteen States and 
Territories in which no examinations had taken place, but the 
President declined to extend the time further. 

The total number of changes made in the Railway Mail Service 
from March 4 to April 29, 1889, was 1,932, but of these 494 ap- 
pointments were made to fill vacancies, and 887 removals of new 
and inefficient men were made to give place to an equal number 
of old clerks whose records had proven their fitness for the Service. 
The new appointments were but 551, and 3,402, or nearly two- 
thirds of the whole number, were left undisturbed. 

That these changes were absolutely essential to good service is 
shown by the records. The percentage of errors was largest in 
the third year of Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration, because the 
Service then felt the effects of the largest number of new men. 
There was a slight improvement in 1888, and a still further improve- 
ment in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, owing, in part at least, 
to the weeding out of inefficient men and filling their places with 
men who had beentried. Thelarge increase of errors in the follow- 
ing year is due to the fact that circulars of instruction were issued 
to the clerks to mark errors more closely than had been done, and 
does not, as the gentleman from Tennessee assumes, indicate a 
decrease in the efficiency of the Service. Had the gentleman gone 
a little further and noted the decrease in the number of errors in 
the year ending June 30, 1891, of 763,272, in spite of the increase 
of the number of pieces handled of 698,646,490, he would at once 
have detected the sandy character of the foundation upon which 
he stood. Had he made an examination of the records for the 
years 1892 and 1893, three months of the latter being a part of the 
present Administration, he could not have asked for additional 
testimony of the truth of the statements made by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that the changes made in the Railway Mail 
Service by Mr. Harrison in the beginning of his term were made 
solely for the good of the Service, and that its efficiency had thereby 
been largely enhanced. While but 2,834 pieces of mail to one 
error were handled in 1890, for the reason stated, in 1891, 4,261 
pieces were handled to each error committed; in 1892, 5,564; in 
1893, three-fourths of the year belonging to Harrison’s Administra- 
tion, 7,144, and in 1894, 7,831 pieces were handled to each error 
committed. There has been a constant increase of efficiency since, 
due without doubt to the good beginning made by Mr. i 
and to the stability of tenure in the Service, so that for the year 
ending June 30, 1896, the number of pieces handled to each error 
committed was 9,848. This record is in marked contrast to the 
record made during Mr. Cleveland’s first term, when there was a 
constant decrease of efficiency and a corresponding increase of 
errors. In view of these facts the gentleman from Tennessee 
ought to revise his opinions. 

He overlooks the considerable decrease in the percentage of 
errors for the year 1889 as compared with 1888, and seizes with 
great avidity upon the record for 1890, because it is the only year 
of the four referred to which on the face of the record cn be 
made to serve the gentleman’s p se. The effort to make the 
impression that the Railway Mail Service was as efficient during 
President Cleveland's first term as under the Administration of his 





successor may be commendable, but the facts can not be 1 
shaled to support it. 

It is fortunate for the truth of history, and very unfortunate for 
the argument of the gentleman from Tennessee, that the records 
do not sustain his conclusions, though drawn with so much skill 
as momentarily to almost unhorse the gentleman from Pennsy]. 
vania. From 1885 to 1888 there is almost a regular decrease of { he 
number of pieces of mail handled to each error committed, from 
5,575 in 1885 to 3,694 in 1888. There was a decrease in the num. 
ber of errors in 1885 of 279,519, which it is not unfair to say is due 
to the fact, as shown by the gentleman from Tennessee, that }ut a 
small number of removals were made by President Cleveland dur. 
ing the first three months of the term. In the following year 
when the Service began to feel seriously the effects of the ax. ths 
errors increased 373,739, and in 1887 the increase of errors reached 
the very large total of 474,174. During the last year of that Aq. 
ministration there was an increase of errors to the number of 
31,204, while in the first = of Mr. Harrison’s Administration 
the increase of errors had fallen to 11,474. 

In the following year, 1890, owing to the instructions to the 
clerks to which I have called attention, the increase of errors was 
very large, amounting to 991,950. But in the very next year. 
demonstrating beyond the possibility of doubt the wisdoin of 
President Harrison’s action, there was an almost equal decrease 
in the number of errors, the decrease amounting to 763,272, while 
the number of pieces of mail handled had increased 698,617,499. 
This proves that Mr. Harrison’s appointees, being experienced 
clerks, oo accustomed themselves to the new requirements rel- 
ative to the marking of errors, and made a record for themselves 
and for the Service unprecedented, and which the clerks whose 
places they supplied would have found wholly impossible. In the 
next year the decrease of errors was 347,376, and in 1893, 290,577, 
These are the truths of history, without color or varnish. 


are 


The Late Representative Charles F. Crisp. 
SPEECH 


HON. WARREN B. HOOKER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 16, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. CHARLEs F. Crisr, 
late a Representative from the State of Georgia. 

‘Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, and in 
recognition of his eminent abilities as a dist public servant, the 
House, at the conclusion of these memorial p eee eavourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these utions to the Senate 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to communicate.a copy of these 
resolutions to the family of the deceased "— 

Mr. HOOKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was my pride and good fortune to enjoy the 
friendship of CHARLES FREDERICK CrisP, and I feel a better man 
for having been allowed that inestimable ae. 

The more than ordinary solemnity of this sad occasion deeply 
impresses me, and I am fully cognizant of my utter incompetency 
to add anything to the remarks that have already been so fee!- 
ingly, justly, and appropriately made, yet I am unwilling to let 
this opportunity pass without paying my heartfelt tribute to him 
whose memory we or to-day. 

My acquaintance with him began at the beginning of the Fifty- 
second Congress, when he had just been honored by his party «s 
its candidate for the p, and I look back upon my short 

itical career and my heart teems with gratitude to our lamen‘+( 
end for the many words of counsel and encouragement which 
his hospitable and generous nature prompted him to bestow upon 
those who sought his aid and advice. 

Among the minent characteristics of this leader among men 
I would call attention to one that ularly stands forth when 
observing his eminent career, and that is the universal and kindly 
consideration which he extended to the younger and less expe 
rienced members of this or 

However burdened with the cares of a busy public life, he was 
always ready to listen to the Sepeels of his younger colleagues 
and give them the assistance of his mind, so rich in exper'- 
trained in the affairs of ] i 

of his course, and 


though he has , his memory will be treasured in the hearts 
of all who have associated this noble character. 


He was a careful and conscientious legislator, yet so strong in 








his convictions, when once formed, that he followed the lines of 
duty as he saw with untiring zeal and energy. 

His pluck and perseverance soon gained for him distinction, and 
the party whose principles he espoused quickly recognized him as 
a leader, and he was ever afterwards a prominent figure in its 


cee that he was, he never forgot the rights of others. 
Hon as he was by the unbounded of his fellowmen, 
he never denied to the m due them. 


consideratio: 
Though many of us differed with him on the leading political 
enc ol tee day, yet we admired this ve, resolute, national 
, who played so Supertant onent in many of the leading 
events of recent years. ; 

Simple, courteous in manner, forcible in expression, fearless in 
conflict, the virtues and qualities of this distinguished servant, 
faithful, u t, honorable, raised him to the pinnacle of high 
esteem in the minds and hearts of his fellow countrymen. 

His private and public career furnish a most noble example to 
the American youth endeavoring to attain laudable ambition, and 
to those of the older generation who be disco and dis- 
heartened an inspiration to an awakened and renewed activity, 


Immigration Bill. 


REMARES 


HON. JOHN F. LACEY, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 27, 1897, 
On the votes of the two Houses on the amendments to the bill 
(HB. R. ) to amend the immigration laws of the United States. 

Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The discussion of the conference report ha: taken 
arange entirely outside of the real issue before the House. The 
House passed a bill to adopt an educational test in admitting im- 
migrants, to which the Senate has made an exception in ‘favor of 
illiterate Cubans. The Senate has enlarged the scope of the House 
bill in the manner of executing the purposes of the bill. The edu- 
cational test by the Senate amendments is directed to the reading 
and writing of the Constitution of the United States. 

The bill treats the immigrating family as a unit, and 
directs the examination to the head of the family. If the head of 
the family is eligible, the family may pass. The Senate amend- 
ments the conference seperd treat the members of the family 
over 16 years of age as aesanals, requiring them to separately 

xamination 


the necessary e on. 

. case of the failure of the husband or wife to successfully 
read and write the proposed example from the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the individual who fails is to be returned to his or her home 
at the expense of the steamship company, but the individual mem- 
ber of the family who passes the examination is itted to re- 
main,‘or if he or she desires to return must do so at his or her own 
expense. In view of the fact that in a majority of the cases the 
i would be unable to pay the return cl 
quirement of the conference —_ would result in 
of the ting families. I 


remainder of the family or have the ter separated from her 

ts and returned at nol epee steamship company. 

y this House should not be compelled to accept such a re- 

quirement as this, There is certainly sufficient ability in the con- 

ference committee to so their proposed amendment as to 

avoid so barbarous a result as thi ; 

Let the back to the conference committee. Under the 

ouses a conference report is a matter of the highest 

ivilege, and may be called up and disposed of at any time, so that 
of the failure of legislation. ” 

i such alternative as that 
cal guesmaltp ot laplsion of (hie character at this ane ia wie 
e of legi of this character at eis W 
uestion there seems to be but little dif- 
matters were discussed when the 
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The actual question which we ought now to consider is whether 
the details of the bill as now enlarged and changed by the confer- 
ence Committee should be adopted, or whether they should be fur- 
ther considered and amended. The fact that the friends of tho 
conference report refuse to discuss its details, and insist upon 
talking of the general subject of immigration alone, shows that 
they do not feel safe in defending the details of the plan proposed 
by the conference committee. The fact that legislation is needed 
does not — us in blindly accepting unwise amendments. 

The bill ought to go back again to conference, and the amend- 
ments so modified that in admitting immigrants the family should 
be ed as a unit. 

But even if we should adopt the general plan of the conferees, 
still the bill should be so amended that the members of the famil 
who pass the test may have the option to be returned, along with 
the rejected members, at the expense of the steamship lines. 
Without some such amendment scenes of great misery will be 
enacted under the sanction of law. 





Pacific Railroad Bill. 
SPEEOH 
HON. SAMUEL G. HILBORN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 9, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ving under consideration the bill (H. R. 8189) to amend an act entitled 
*An act to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the 
Le epee ~~ to the Pacific Ocean, ~ to secure to the ramens the 
same for postal, mili , and other purposes,” approv uly 1, 1862, 
also to nmend an act phen July 2, 1864, and also an act approved May 7; 
1878, bo.h in amendment of said first-mentioned act, and other acts amenda- 
tory thereof and su mental thereto, and to provide for the settlement of 
de growint out i 


overnment the use 


the issue of bonds to aid in the construction of certain 
and to secure the payment of all indebtedness to the United States 
of certain companies therein mentioned— 

Mr. HILBORN said: 

Mr. CuarrmMan: This debate has now progressed for two days, 
and opponents of the bill have filled all the time allotted to the 
oO tion. without assistance from the members from California. 

eof the Pacific States congratulate ourselves that the people of 
the East at last realize the unworthy character of this proposed 
legislation. In this fact we find a hope that the hour of our deliy- 
erance is at hand. ButI would be remissin my duty asa Califor- 
nian if I refrained entirely from speaking _— this bill. 

There are certain !o matters with which we are familiar 
which are unknown to you, and upon which I think you ought to 
be informed. I think you ought to know that in this bill the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railway Company does not offer or promise to give 
the Government a mortgage upon the real overland railroad in 
California, over which they have for years transacted their over- 
land business exclusively beyond Sacramento, the capital of our 
State. 1 believe that even some members of the Committee on 
Pacific Railroads in this House, who reported this bill, at this 
moment think that this bill would give us security upon the best 
road these people have, the one they now use for their overland 
traffic. Some of this committee have been in California recently, 
and remember the ificent railroad over which they traveled 
from Sacramento to land. They remember the monstrous 
steam ferryboat Salono, which took the whole train across the 
Straits of Carquines. Perhaps they think this is the railroad 
pees the Central Pacific Company offers them. If so, I must 
undeceive you. They do not propose to give you this short, well- 
ballasted road, with miles of double track. The property they 
propose to mortgage to you is the old Western Railroad from Sac- 
ramento to Niles, and a local road from there to Oakland. It was 
the first road they built and operated in that part of California, 
and if you visited Francisco by rail twenty-five years ago, you 
traveled over this road. ~~ 

But it was too expensive torun. The route wascircuitous, and 
through the Contra Costa hills the grades were too heavy and the 
curves were too short. So about sixteen years ago they built the 
short and direct line which I have described and have been nsing 
it exclusively ever since for the overland traffic. The old road 
was then abandoned for the overland traffic, and has since been 
operated as a local road. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I understand Soe to say that that 
direct line was built by the earnings of the Central Pacific. 

Mr. HILBORN. Yes, sir. It is owned by the same men, but it 
is not called the Central Pacific. They give it another name. I 


think they call the road they built from Oakland to Suisun the 
But it is owned and run by the same people 


Northern Railway. 
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who own and run the Central and South Pacific. Charles F. 
Crocker is president; Lathrop, a brother-in-law of Leland Stan- 
ford, is the vice-president, and Klink, the confidential secretary of 
so many of their companies, is secretary of thiscompany. There 
is malian matter to which I desire to call the attention of the 
committee. 

The plausible report of the Committee on the Pacific Railroads 
tells us of the complete railroad we are to get, extending from the 
Missouri River to the waters of the Pacific, but also the termi- 
nals and ferryboats, giving us a continuous railroad to San Fran- 
cisco. These terminals and ferries are immensely valuable, and 
have an earning capacity which is enormous. 

I had some suspicions that there was a doubt about the owner- 
ship of the Oakland Mole and the ferryboats, so I telegraphed to 
the assessor of Alameda County, asking him who owned the Oak- 
land Mole and the ferryboats, and to whom they were assessed. 

This is his answer: 


























be more favorable to the Government, and which would 
by the railroads. 

I admit that no bill to refund the debts oi these railroads would 
— ee a eee > Sate apenas the present contro] 
of the r , e people o ornia are opposed to any meas 
that will perpetuate this monopoly. . pmcaaure 

It has s in the way of their prosperity in the past, and they 
are appalled at the prospect of having its power made perpetyaj 
They want a competing line of railroad, which this Dill denies 

em. 

I appreciate, however, that many members of the House wil] 
look upon this question without sentiment and as a cold business 
proposition. 

It is proposed in this bill that each of these roads—the Union 
and the Central—shall pay into the nr the United States 
in satisfaction of the principal of their debts, the sum of $2365.00) 
per annum for the period of ten years. Ee 

For the pe-iod of ten years follo they each pay annually 
$550,000, and from that time onward they are each to pay an- 
nually $750,000 until the principal of their respective debts to the 
Government is extinguished. @ companies are also to pay in- 
terest on the unpaid portion of their debt at the rate of 2 per cent 
per annum. Now, let us see whether this is an advantageous 
arrangement for the Government from a financial standpoint. 

I have had some calculations made which show how the Govern- 
ment would suffer by such a settlement. The calculations have 
been made only as to the Central Pacific, but they illustrate how 
indefensible the scheme is as a business a. 

It is proposed to loan this vast amount of money to the railroad 
for nearly a hundred years at 2 per cent per annum interest. 
This Government is a large borrower of money, for which it pays 
interest at the rate of 34 per cent per annum. Whether it bor- 
rows the identical money loaned to the railroad isimmaterial. Tho 
railroad failed to pay its just debts, and the failure made a void 
in the Treasury of the United States which is filled by borrowing 
The a bonds of the United States issued for the benefit of these 
roads must be paid at maturity, and if the money is not in the 
Treasury it must be obtained by the sale of bonds bearing interest 
at the rate of 3} per cent. 

The difference, therefore, between 8} per cent, the rate the Gov- 
ernment is paying, and the rate of interest received from the rail- 
roads will be the measure of the Government's loss in interest. 
— “ear = Se ~~ a4 iomarieaee the Western, 
on the ist day of Jan a . © majority report 
of Mr. PowErs, is $57,681,514.29. Let us see how the Reatwactia 
— will stand at the end of the transaction. Under this bil 

he Central Pacific would, in eighty-five years, pay— 


be accepted 


OAKLAND, CAL., January 4, 1897. 
Hon. 8. G. HinBorRN, Washington, D. C.: 


Mole assessed Central Pacific. Ferryboats in ninety-five, Central Pacific. 
Ninety-six, Southern Pacific. 
HENRY P. DALTON, Assessor. 


So it appears that this magnificent ferry system, which is a nec- 
essary connection of this railroad—for you can not get into San 
Francisco over this road without it—belonged to the Central Pa- 
cific Company when the representatives of that company were 
before the committee which framed this bill, but since that time 
a change in the ownership has taken place. If you pass this bill, 
they will say that they are unable to mortgage these boats because 
they belong to the Southern Pacific Company. ; 

ra ways that are dark and tricks that are vain, this railroad is 

uliar. 

The bill under consideration is not the first one presented to the 
House for the settlement of the debts of the Pacific railroads, but 
it enjoys the unique distinction of being the worst of its kind. It 
deals more generously with the railroads and more harshly with 
the Government than any of its predecessors. It is vastly more 
unfavorable to the Government than the Reilly bill, which was so 
ignominiously defeated in this House in the Fifty-third Co > 
After that rebuff it might be expected that the advocates of fund- 
ing would moderate their demands rather than enlarge them. 

Under the scheme proposed in the Reilly bill the railroads were 
to pay off the so-called first-mo e bonds and give the Govern- 
ment a first lien upon the roads. Under this bill no provision is 
made for the payment of the first-mortgage bonds, but, on the other 
hand, the first lien is nearly doubled, and the Government has the 
second lien to the end of the transaction. Under the scheme pro- 

in the Reilly bill the debt due to the Government was to 








r interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, and the entire The principal ...-...-...---------------+--++-+--- $57, 681, 514. 29 
amount of the debt was to be paid in fifty years Under this bill In interest... -.--....------------- saeeceeeneee eee 58, 410, 074. 00 
more than eighty years will e ore the entire is paid, ie oe oo. oe 
and the rate of interest provided i. only 2 po ont per annum. Total payments by railroad................ 111, 091, 588. 29 
This bill would not have received the approval of the committee : ; ees oot on 
which brought in the Reilly bill, for fn their report they place ace aid by United States in eighty-five years. 171, 602, 505.00 
the seal of condemnation upon one principal feature of this bil] | Principal unpaid ....-.-.-.-.-.-.----------4----- 57, 681, 514. 29 
when they say: “999. 284. 019.29 

The annual interest on these Se cautep bonds has been a heavy drain 111. 091. 588.29 
See re ohrnrtenicy ‘of Keo tt geome be your commeltnag tat, B ROA Op oe 

1 oO . ms our comm Se 

futile to attempt any edjusten ent of the Qavernment's indebtedness on that Loss of United States...................... 118, 192, 431.00 


It appears also from the report presented by Mr. Hussarp of 
the minority of the present committee that the railroads them- 
selves have offered better terms of settlement than those con- 
tained in this bill. We learn from that report that the Union 
Pacific proposed to give the Government $35,000,000 first-mort- 

age 4 per cent bonds out of an authorized issue of $100,000,000, 
imited to an actual issue of $87,000,000. This would give the 
Government thirty-five eighty-sevenths of the first lien on the 
main line of the Union and Kansas Pacific, including terminals, 
bridges, Denver extension, and Cheyenne Division. Also 
$20,000,000 preferred stock out of a total authorized issue of 

75,000,000, limited in actual issue at the time to $68,000,000, with- 
out a second mortgage, making the preferred stock oe to 
. ine mortgage. This is certainly preferable to the present 
aii, 


1. Under this bill the Central Pacific Com would pay 
1,153,680.28 interest and $365,000 principal hrst year, or 
1,518,630,28 in all, oe to a total payment of 2.64 per cent 

on the entire debt, an —— less than the Government would 

be paying in interest alone. 

2. These payments would then ually diminish, until in the 
tenth year the corporation woul pay $1,087,930.29 interest and 
$365,000 principal—equivalent to a total payment of $1,452,{)50).29, 
or 2.52 per cent on the original debt, and ,923 less than the 
Government's annual interest outlay. By t time $3,650,000 of 
the debt would have been ‘ hed. 

8. The next year the installments on the ee would be 
increased to $550,000. The company would then be paying 
$1,080 ,680.28 interest and $550,000. pri oer ies in all, 
or 2.83 per cent on the debt, and $388,223 less than the 
Government would be pa: for interest. 

4, There would be a y diminution for ten more, at 
the end of which time the Central Pacific would ying the 
Government $981,630.28 interest and $550,000 principal, makin¢ 4 
total of $1,531,680.28, or 2.66 per cent on the original debt, and 
$487,223 dess than the Government would be paying in the same 
year in interest on the money it had lent the railroad. 

5. This brings us down to the year 1918. this time the Cen- 
tral Pacific is supposed to have extinguished $5,500,000 more of 
its debt; which now stands at $48.531,514.29. 

6. We now enter upon the final period of sixty five years, dur- 
ing which the debt is to be sebuced at the rate of $750,000 a year. 


General Hubbard, in behalf of the Central Pacific, held out that 
his company would, with the aid of the sinking fund, pay the 
principal of the subsidy bonds as they should mature, and give a 
2 per cent income bond for the unreimbursed interest, to be 
secured by a retention of so much of the Government compensa- 
tion annually earned by the roads as shall be necessary to pay the 
— This proposition is preferable to the plan proposed in 

is bill. 

We have great —— for the gentlemen composing the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads, and we can not but think that if this 
bill were recommitted to them they could frame one which would 














In 1918 the company is to pay $970,630.29 for interest and $750,000 
on the princi or $1,720,630.29 in all—equivalent to 2.98 per cent 
on the — debt. This is the largest payment the company 
ever makes, 

7. Finally, in 1982, the account is to close. The last payment 
from the Central Pacific is to be $10,630.29 interest and $531,514 
principal, in all, $542,144.58, equivalent to 0.92 per cent on the 
original debt, and $1,478,709 less than the Government’s interest 
py to its own creditors for the same year on the same 
account. 


8. Inthe whole eighty-six years during which the Central Pacific 


would be *‘ extin g” its debt it would fall short $60,689,917 
of meeting the Government’s interest payments at 3} per cent. 
The Government would lose the entire principal of the debt in 


addition, making its total loss from the Central Pacific $118,192,431, 
or more than twice as much as the entire present amount of the 
debt, principal and interest. 


. the practical tion of the Power. ’ 
Statement Of She pereninal Poste Bothond La 
$57, 681, 514. 29 


The amount due the United States (1898) ______._- 
Interest paid by the United States (eighty-five 


















JORDI sibineds oddhncedsodapccodnewounatercusecess 171, 602, 505. 00 
pal paid by railroad (first te —— 
Princi y rai n 
(OM abetins dian cccameeséneses $3, 650, 000. 00 
Interest paid by railroad (first ten 
FOR thindddicbeséccs hide twas 11, 207, 803. 00 
Principal paid by railroad (second 
ett SE Biota cd amen ntuade 5, 500, 000. 00 
Interest paid by railroad (second 
Fe oii; ember enon 10, 311, 302. 00 
ine i (sixty- 
five pent pena taisiy . 48,531,514.29 
Interest y rai (sixty-five 
JOR ea ccceeccccsstikeonnsa 31, 890, 969. 00 
—_——_——— 111, 091, 588. 29 
Loss to the United States_.................- 118, 192, 431. 00 
Interest paid by the United States 
(eighty-five a So deena ions $171,602,505. 00 
Interest paid by railroad.........- 53, 410, 074. 00 
$118,192,431. 00 
Average annual payment of principal by railroad - 678, 606. 05 
Average annual payment of Interest by railroad .. 631, 547. 22 
Amount received by the | per 
naaaigie | ES |e |e 
anuary i— States, : States for 
1898..... pbnenee , 681, 514. , 000. > . . 
es E1306, bid. 20 | "sas: O00. 00 | “Ider wa0.30 | 382 | "osc 0 
WUD. seiteabiwes 54,081,514.29 | 550,000.00 | 1, 080,630.28) 2.83 | 388,223.00 
TORS . cman 49,081, 514.29 | 560,000.00} 981,630.29} 2.66} 487,223.00 
OB, wchchenties 48,531,514.29| 750,000.00} 970,690.29} 2.98] 298,223.00 
CB cccrtbideohsk 531,514.29 | 531,514.29 10,630.29}  .92 | 1,478,707.00 











Amount of 
interest pay- 
able yearly. 


January 1— 
payable. 


















MOB isis eckice ddinad yanene seceaaes $57, 681, 514. 29 $365,000.00 | $1, 153, 630. 28 
Wi dtninhben aqnndunacenssses eons 57,316, 514. 29 365, 000. 1, 146, 330. 29 
365, 000. 1, 139, 030. 28 

385, 000. 1, 131, 730. 29 

365, 000. 1, 124, 430. 28 

365, 000. 1, 117, 130.29 

. 365, 000. 1, 109, 830. 28 

- 365, 000. 1,102, 530. 29 
MUD. dp diliane sijicedemuctwaqeecins 514. 365, 000. 1, 095, 230. 28 
MOT Reside ndinctsicasnasenedigapeses 54, 396, 514. 29 365, 000. 1, 087, 980. 29 
enone eocunendsbe 650, 000. 11, 207, 802. 85 

























S| S8ssssesss||$| Sssssssss 


na ceded cade 54,031, 514. 29 550, 000. 1, 080, 630, 28 
| |S Shane AC 53, 481, 514. 29 550, 000. 1, 069, 630. 29 
Wea sn chy csslekhien 52, 931, 514. 29 550, 000. 1, 058, 630. 28 
OR tha 6. siecle essiecee 52, 381,514. 29 550, 000. 1, 047, 630. 29 
) AO aa 51, 831, 514. 29 550, 000. 1, 036, 630. 28 
1913_. 51, 281, 514. 29 550, 000. 1, 025, 630. 29 
1914__ 50, 731, 514. 29 550, 000. 1, 014, 630. 28 
1915_. 50, 181, 514. 29 550, 000. 1, 008, 630. 29 
SO ee an 49, 631, 514. 29 550, 000. 992, 630. 28 
SN nian ccankscbecccene 49, 081, 514. 29 550, 000. 981, 630. 29 

NS aren 500, 000. 10, 311, 302. 85 
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Amount of 
principal Amount of | 4 mount of 
January 1— on which . —- interest pay- 
en paid yearly. able yearly. 

































a a ed $48, 531, 514. 29 $750, 000. 00 $970, 990. 29 
tl itiianiisbitihnnatininvdecceatamtnaihesine 47,781, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 955, 630. 28 
Et siiib tczasinsetaptininmieliaenicamne cag mvcinuktietile 47,081,514. 29 750, 000, 00 940, 630. 29 
SI iis cach eacbnhene alesis taccqitpsiaitnenaliidan oe 46. 281, 514. 20 750, 000. 00 925, 650. 28 
ch omatiafiiiigntninie amdinieitidinene 45, 531, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 910, 630. 29 
iipnddtubbwpdiihammpinsadeetnememsiignente 44, 781, 514.29 750, 000. 60 895, 630, 28 
ahiaiis disackethmiedinainsrdetlepinaiedent 44,081, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 880, 630. 25 
ic iietceedi sina y ccaisteneln Gillen Kocsiadl 45, 281.514. 29 750, 000. 00 865, 630. 29 
Ende énccdaatinadben adhtusndss 42,531,514. 29 750, 000. 00 850, 630. 29 
ill a ian ct niece cithiatttty wine 41, 781.514. 29 750, 000. 00 835, 630. 28 
Shi Uininas chins thapadhaiaimagie 41, 081, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 820, 630. 29 

40, 281,514. 29 750, 000. 00 805, 630. 28 

39, 531, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 790, 630. 29 

38, 781, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 775, 630. 28 


750, 000. 00 


38, 081, 514. 2 
‘ . 750, 000. 00 


36, 531,514. 29 750, 000. 00 . 2 
35, 781, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 715, 680. 28 

ih cthihcthticiniaistMeiiippeabeie Sine meptiiagptiatl 35, 081, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 700, 630. 2 
Sb iidprisirentiibchebta vitiniappiteilenisteaastbicnaecii 34, 281, 514.29 750, 000. 00 685, 630. 28 
in 6 dindianht tine aiilatsamedtiinid 33, 531, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 670, 630. 29 
lh dcalnbentinnnieaeninatieudisentlensal’ 82,781,514. 29 750, 009. 00 655, 630. 28 
Radi dhl icliinaine tenagbdaaceatin 82, 031, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 640, 630. 29 
Sl chaindshditimeseudpesesedsiomnné 81, 281, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 625, 630. 28 
Tl china hatenatacimedbacwetvias 80, 531, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 610, 630. 29 
, 750, 000. 00 . 630. 28 
. 750, 000. 00 ), 630. 29 
. 750, 000. 00 565, 630. 28 
b 750, 000. 00 50, 630. 29 
. 750, 000. 00 535, 630. 28 
; 750, 000. 00 520, 630. 29 
25, 281,514. 29 750, 000. 00 505, 630. 28 
, 531, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 490, 630. 29 
23, 781, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 475, 630. 28 
, 081, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 460, 630. 29 
22, 281, 514. 29 750, 600. 00 445, 630. 28 
, 531, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 430, 630. 29 
20,781,514. 29 750, 000. 00 415, 630. 28 
20, 081, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 400, 630. 29 
19, 281, 514. 29 750, 000.00 385, 630. 28 
18, 531,514. 29 750, 000. 00 370, 630. 29 
17, 781, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 355, 630. 28 
17,081,514. 29 750, 000. 00 340, 630. 29 
Nilied eaiadiots hdleplamipeis pores palinaihdel 16, 281, 514. 29 750, 000. 00 325, 630. 28 
i citiiecrastbhibliietivarstihenginnansacaiaieds 15, 581, 514. 29 z 310, 630. 29 

‘ ly . 


There is one feature of this bill to which I desire to call especial 
attention. The roads are to pay interest at 2 per cent and each 


year make a small payment upon the principal; but there is no 
year during the eighty-five years of the refunding period when the 
sum paid for interest and principal together will amount to 3 per 
cent of the amount of the original debt. Not one year when their 
cash payment will amount to decent interest on their debt. Not 
one year in which the Government will not be a loser by the trans- 
action. 

The railroad companies will have extinguished their debts to the 
Government by an annual payment of a percentage less than the 
current interest, while the Government at the end of the funding 
period will owe the full amount it has borrowed to lend to the 
corporations. On its face, this is a bill to enable the railroad com- 
panies to ~~ debts. At first glance the proposition that the 
companies shall pay 2 per cent interest for eighty-five years and 
clear off the principal by annual installments, beginning with 
$365,000 a year and increasing t> $750,000 per year, has rather an 
honest look. But suppose we put the proposition in another way. 
Suppose we say that the railroad companies shall pay no part of 
the principal of the debt they owe to the Government, but if they 
will pay interest upon these debts at rates ranging from less than 
1 per cent to 2.98 per cent per annum for eighty-five years, the 
debts are to beconsidered wiped out, and the roads are to be donated 
to them free from incumbrance, while the Government would 
still owe the principal of its debt contracted eighty-six years 
before, and upon which it had paid in interest more money than 
it had ever received. Yet that is the identical scheme contained 
in this bill. 
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The men who have wantonly and wickedly wrecked the ship 


now impudently importune the owners to em »loy them as salvers, 
and after the ship is saved and salvage paid they will own the 
ship. 

The Congress of 1864 has been censured for legislation which 
proved to be more generous to the railroads than was necessary. 
That Congress loaned these roads about $61,000,000 and permitted 
the roads to place another mortgage of like amount ahead of 
our lien. The Congress of 1897 proposes to loan these roads $i11,- 
000,000, with a prior lien of $107,000,000 ahead of the Government 
lien. In 1864 the generosity of Congress was stimulated by astrong 
desire to secure the construction of a railroad across the continent, 
which would be of incalculable advantage to the Government. 
Now we have several transcontinental railroads and nosuch induce- 
ment exists. In 1864 the character of the corporations with which 
we were dealing was unknown. Our experience with them since 
is briefly summarized in two extracts from reports to Congress. 


Nearly every obligation which these corporations assumed under the laws 
of the United States or as common carriers has been violated. Their man- 
agement has been a national disgrace.—Pattison. 

Evwary precaution that Sore had taken for the proper management of 
these great properties had f, of its purpose.— Wilson Committee. 


1864. Subsidy bonds, Union Pacific and: Kansas 
bs. 2.2. ol ip ecE det we seecdstue $33, 530, 512. 00 
Subsidy bonds, Central Pacific... .... t..... 27,855, 680. 00 





NN os ee re a. eae 61, 395, 192. 00 

First mortgage, Union Pacific and Kansas 
PRR kes occ eidinciniees . cad owomnkiog 33, 589, 512.00 
First mortgage, Central Pacific. ........... 27, 855, 680. 00 
iid iak coh agise Cr ape RES 61, 395, 192. 00 

1896. Bonds to United States, Union Pacific and 
TY eee eee Sans 53, 715, 408. 78 
Bonds to United States, Central Pacific. ---. 57, 681, 514. 29 
ih us dah toe etc aches cs anasto 14), 396, 923. 07 

First mortgage, Union Pacific and Kansas 
NY io Ok Sh rhs aca occupa 54, 731, 000. 00 
First mortgage, Central Pacific..._......... 52, 801, 000. 00 
UNNI iss oes ei int ea oem eaeaaien 107, 582, 000. 00 


No officer of the United States whose duty it is to advise Con- 
gress in relation to these rai now advises this legislation. 
The opinions of the President are expressed in the scathing words 
of the message to Congress transmitting the reports of the United 
States Pacific Railroad Commission. We can safely leave theset- 
tlement of this matter in his hands without a ee 
with a certainty that the interests of the Government will not suf- 
fer. A majority of the members of that Commission are now 0 
posed to funding the debt. Mr. Anderson, who in 1887 signed the 
majority report, has since —— his mind. The present Gov- 
ernment directors of the Union ific Railway Company unani- 
monsly recommend foreclosure and sale. The Commissioner of 
Railroads has ceased to recommend a funding bill. The Secretary 
of the Interior is opposed to this bill. Mr. Smith, the /late Secre- 
tary of the Interior, appeared before the committee and in em- 
phatic terms protested against this kind of legislation. Heshowed 
that these roads were still valuable properties: that the —- 
annual net earnings of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
during the past ten years have been $8,534,000; that the average 
annual net profits for the main lines during the past ten years 
would have paid 3 per cent on a bond issue equal in amount to 
the sum of the first-mortgage bonds, the Government bonds, and 
the interest due on the Government bonds, and still have left a 
net gg cme annually of $3,089,000. 

Mr. Coombs, one of the United States directors of the Union Pa- 
cific, stated to the committee that capitalists stood ready to pay 
$120,000,000 or more for these roads if given an opportunity to bid; 
that the Government could realize $60,000,000 or ,000,000 upon 
its debt by a sale in the open markets. 

The following article, clipped from the Washington Post of 
December 12, 1896, discloses the plan of the Union Pacific people: 
UNION PACIFIC REORGANIZATION—THE COMMITTEE PREPARING TO BID IN 

THE ROAD IN THB EVENT OF FORECLOSURE. 
New Yor«, December 11, 1396. 


The reorganization committee of the Union Pacific Railway Company to- 
day addressed a circular to the holders of securities of the company's main- 
lines, inclusive of the Kansas Pacific, euplaining the decision to extend to 
June 30, 1897, the time during which the plan and ment may be declared 
operative. The committee recites the frequent efforts to secure an adjust- 
ment of the indebtedness of the company and of the Central Pacific 
to the United States during the session of ares which in Decem- 
ber, 1895, and lasted until June, 1896. The circ says that bill agreed 
—_ by the Committee on Pacific Railroads of both Houses shortly before 

journment of the last session of Congress is in its main features satisfac- 
tory to the committee. It is hoped that action by Congress at the t 
sessicn will be favorable, in which event the committee will promp ab pro- 
ceed with the reorganization upon the lines of the proposed funding bill. 


Should, however, this 


expectation not be realized, there 
that the on i do a probability 


vernment will 


authorization he fors- 
closure of its liens. In such event the intends to prepare for the 
vO rty tthe e ‘4 -aitustion the has eek nite the 
coskpone actlen in dec the plan deem rudent te 


rative until the atti: f Con. 
gress and the Executive becomes more ly defined. eaetnde of Con 


No officer of the Government advises the funding of this dept 
No popular sentiment calls for this legislation, but immense petj. 
tions have been presented here against a similar bill. No State 
legislatures have memorialized us to pass this bill, while the leg 
lature of my own State has sent here a strong protest agains: it, 
No political party in ——— in the Union has dec in favor 
of a funding measure, whileall of the political parties of Califoriia 
in ae aap condemned this bill. 

ne of the great political parties incorporated in its nati 
platform a declaration this m . _ 

The owners of the roads alone, the men who have ruined the 
roads in the past, are here adv this bill. 

We hear much about the innocent stockholders of these roads, 

to tect them and provide 


and this bill is carefully prepared 
"The t of the stock of the 


dividends for their stock. ; 

Central Pacific isheld by people who fear to avow their ownership 
lest they be held responsible for its debts. It is said that the 
managers of this company keep control of the organization by the 
use of proxies taken years from those in whose names the 
shares then stood. stockholders of these corporations pur- 
chased with full knowledge of the facts. They deliberately 
purchased the legacy of 2 fraud. Shall we protect the 
speculator who has pure’ this stock, tainted from its issue 
with fraud, or the farmers and producers of the West, who pay the 
tolls to support these roads? Their lot is already hard enouzh, 
without adding to their burdens. 

The Central Pacific Railroad, one of the —_— to the proposed 
contract, owns a road which the United States Pacific Railway 
Commissioners inform us actually cost $40,000,000. We ascertain 
from Poor’s Manual that on December 81, 1895, the liabilities of 
that company were $203,543,645.79. This company has ceased to 
operate its own road, which is leased to the Southern Pacific for 
aboutninety years. TheSouthern PacificCompany, which guaran- 
tees the payment of the obligation of the Central Pacific Company 
to the Government, is a Kentucky corporation with a stockholders’ 
liability limited to $1,000,000. The business of this corporation is 
to lease railroad properties and run them rather than build and 
own roads. These are the companies to whom the United States 
must look for the payment of the debt due from the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company. 

The plain remedy for the recovery of the money due the United 
States from these companies, and the remedy any business tian 
would adopt under like circumstances, is foreclosure of the mort- 
gages and a sale of the property, and if any deficiency arises an 
action against the guilty directors so far as they survive, and 
against their representatives so far as they have left assets, for the 
restoration of the funds misappropriated by them. The questions 
involved in any settlement between the Government and the rail- 
roads are judicial questions, and should be settled by the courts, 
and not by Congress. The courts ought to adjudicate the «ues- 
tion as to whether the so-called first-mortgage bonds, amounting 
now to over $61,000,000 ($61,385,000), constitute a first lien upon 
the properties. The lawof 1864 authorized the companies to !s-u0 
bo: “to an amount not exceeding the amount of the bonds of 
the United States, and of even tenure and date,” which woul be 
a prior lien to the lien of the United States. It is alleged that the 
law was not complied with in these bonds, and that they 
are not, in fact, a first lien upon the roads. The Thurman Act 
distinctly ee the priority of these so-called first-mori:: 
bonds in its recital that “‘they are, if lawfully issued and dispos 1 
of, A gary lien.” But if they are not lawfully issued and 's- 


is 


of, they are subordinate to the lien of the Government. 
he report of the Pacific Railroad Commissioners of 1887 shows 
that they were not disposed of at all, but were paid to themselves 
under the thin di of a construction company of which they 
were the sole lders. This question, involving more than 
ee certainly worthy of consideration bya court. The 
nion Pacific has terminals Kansas City, and Ogden, 
the value of which is estimated, in the report of the Pacific Ra.l- 
road Commissioners, at $15,300,000. The company claims that 
these terminals are not subject tothe Government lien. _ 
The same claim is made with respect to the Omaha bridge; 4 
contrary opinion is held by others. 
irty acres of land in the heart of San Francisco was donate’ 
to the Western (now the Central) Pacific, —eny for terminal 
———. a there is foreclosure, the court would undoubtedly 
ecree tha 


this land, worth over $12,000,000, was appurtenant to 

the railroad and covered by the lien of the Government. This 
le it to escape. 

ese are all questions for the courts to determine, and are not 

within the proper scope of i 


action. 











Millions are involved, and yet we propose to decide these mat- 


ters and without investigation, and decidethem all against 
the Government and in favor of the 
There is another question of great im and requiring 
more careful consideration than we can give it. 
Central Railroad is a State tion, created by 


The Pacitic . ee oe 
the State of California and ee its laws. In that State 
the life of a corporation is limited to fifty years and can not be 
extended. Indeed, the constitution of the State says, ‘‘ The legis- 
lature shall not extend any franchise or charter nor remit the 
forfeiture of and franchise of any pene which is now exist- 
ing or which shall hereafter exist the laws of this State.” 

The date of the incorporation of this company was June 27, 1861. 
In 1911 the corporation will bedead—very dead. It will be buried, 
and —o can resurrect it. 

It be the duty of the attorney-general of California, under 
the laws of that State, to institute legal proceedings for the wind- 
ing up of its affairs. This bill contemplates that the Central 
Pacific Railroad will continue its corporate existence for eighty- 
six years at least, with its corporate powers unimpaired; that 
during that period it shall performits duties as a common carrier, 
maintain and run a railroad, and every year Bey, interest and an 
installment of its debt to the Government until it is fully paid. 

These transactions between the Government and these corpora- 
tions have been going on for thirty years without a settlement. 
A vast amount of money is involved, and there should be a care- 
ful accounting. Let us know what property is subject to our 
lien, and what is not. Let the order and ben | of the liens be 

ined. Then let the property be sold together as one tine, 
so that there shall be one ownership and one management of the 
road from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean. Then the 
plen of the projectors of the scheme for a continuous highway 
across the continent will be realized. 

Conditions should be imposed upon the purchasers that no offi- 
cer or member of the purchasing company should be an officer or 
be interested in any competing road. 

The people of the West, and especially of California, have aspe- 
cial objection to this bill. These roads are capitali for more 
than $170,000,000 above their actual cost, and vastly more than 
their present value. We object to being taxed for the next eighty 
years to pay interest upon this fictitious and fraudulent capitali- 
zation. corporations have become indebted to the Govern- 
ment inalarge amount. Thescheme in this biil is to permitthem 
to their debt by levying excessive tolls upon their a 
onl Sadie patrons are the people of the States through which the 
roads run. If this debt is paid, it will be paid primarily by the 
stockholders, but ultimately by us. An assessment district will 
be established comprising the country tributary to these 
and the managers of the roads will be authorized by this bill to 
collect from us the money to pay the debt they owe to the whole 
United States. It will in effect be a mort. upon the products 
and enterprise of that Western country. e Central Pacific and 
the Southern Pacific railroads are er the same management, 
so that there is no competition, and California is absolutely at the 
mercy of amonopoly. The same management also controls the 
line of steamers from New York to San Francisco, so that compe- 
tition by water is denied us. : 

We are opposed to this bill because it fastens upon us indecfi- 
nitely these conditions, which make progress impossible. 

Governments must necessarily be hard creditors and unrelent- 
ing collectors. To swerve from such a policy would open the 
doors to a destructive favoritism. Our Government is no excep- 
tion. The records of our Federal courts abound in cases main- 
tained inst delinquent debtors to the end of their lives and 
— dex teatesatatives of their estates long after their death. 

e cost often exceeds the amount recovered, but the cost is not 
considered in view of the higher object to be attained of proclaim- 
ing and establishing that honesty will be exacted of those who 
deal with this Government. ; 

The rule prevailing in the Departments of our Government is 
that the Government must have its own; that neither lapse of 
time nor the insignificance of the debt shall exempt the delinquent. 

A recent case which has come to my notice illustrates the accus- 
tomed vigilance of the Federal officers in the collection of Gov- 
ernment moneys. In one of the counties of my district is a belt 
of land of inferior quality lying along the foothills. Years ago 
this region of country was settled upon by an industrious and 
frugal class of people, who paid the Government for the land and 
there established their homes. Their lot has been a hard one, for 
the sterile soil has not yielded generously, and the railroad com- 
ape g (which is here to-day asking our bounty) has charged them 
“all the traffic would bear ” to transport their surplus farm prod- 
ucts to the market. ie 

They bought from the proprietor of a small sawmill in the 
neighborhood the lumber for the erection of their buildings. It 
was discovered years afterwards by the vigilant officers of the 
Government that the trees from which the lumber was made 
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ew on Government land, and a demand was made upon these 
ers for repayment. These settlers were innocent purchasers, 

but they had not paid the right man. I have here a letter received 
by one of these unfortunate people from a special agent of the 
Interior Department, which I will read. It is but justice to the 
Commissioner of the Genera! Land Office to state that when his 
attention was called to the case he ordered proceedings suspended, 


[Special service. Division P.] 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Gexernat LAND OFPIcE, 
Eureka, Cal., November 21, 1396. 


Sir: Iam in possession of testimony showing that you purchased from 
Hiram B. Green, of your usiahberhned, 2,000 shakes, amounting in value, at 
the customary P isang in Newville, to $18. Said shakes were unlawfully cut 
and removed from Government lands, and are the property of the United 

tes. You are therefore liable to the United States for the value at the 
time of purchase for said shakes. 

Iam authorized by the honorable Commissioner of the General Land Office 
to call upon you for the settlement of your liability incurred as such pur- 
chaser, and to inform you that you will be allowed to adjust the same with- 
out litigation by submitting to me at Eureka, Humboldt County, Cal., within 


fifteen ays the receipt of this notice, on tho rE form, to be 
forwarded by me to the honorable Commissioner at Wash ngton, D. C.,a 
PI tion to pay the United States, through the receiver of public pemerest 
the United States land office in San Francisco, Cal., within thirty days from 
the receipt of the notice of acceptance, the value in money of d shakes at 
the time of purchase 


Your Ne i called, to rule 3 of = circular printed on the accom 
panying form, re to the measure of damages. 
ve F. LANDERS, 


ry respectfully, Ww. 
Special Agent of the General Land Office. 

Mr. MARK BAILEY. Newville. Cal. 

Look on this picture, then on that! 

The poor farmer, who, without fault, has become technically 
indebted to the United States for $18, must respond within fifteen 
days or be mulcted in damages, and must pay the debt within th.. ty 
days after notice. 

railroad magnates, controlling untold millions, have the 
time extended for eighty-six years, within which they may pay 
or not, as they please. What a contrast! 

If these corporations had been treated like ordinary debtors of 
the United States, there would now be no necessity for a funding 
bill. How refreshing it would be to find somewhere a letter from 
a Government officer to these railroad people, breathing the same 
sturdy determination to enforce the law which this letter discloses! 

The plain, common people of the country can not understand 
es people should not be compelled to pay their debts as 
ordinary citizens are compelled to pay theirs. 

They sce the law relentlessly enforced all around them against 
the unfortunate poor. If the poor man fails to pay the mortgage 
on his home, the sheriff Saeen Leen out, and the Government will 
not stretch out its strong arm to shield him. 

Why should the great power of the Government stay the enforce- 
ment of the law as to these debtors? 

There is no disguising the fact—there is abroad in this country 
@ growing feeling that there is one law for the rich and another 
for the poor; that some of the departments of this Government 
are more vigilant in protecting and guarding the interests and 
supposed rights of corporations and combinations representing 
aggregate wealth than they are in caring for the welfare of the 
individual citizen. 

If this bill passes, it will serve to encourage this thought among 
the people. In fact. it would be the most conspicuous case of 
class legislation that has ever appeared upon our statute books. 

The friends of this bill claim that it will be a finality; that it 
will terminate the relations of the Government with the railroads, 
and get the Government out of the railroad business. I believe 
that it would have just the opposite and contrary effect. It would 
get us more deeply into the railroad business. We have now an 
interest, a second mortgage, on the main lines of the two roads, 
Pass this bill and the Government will have an interest, a second 
mortgage, on a lot of branch lines and feeders. Some of these 
lines have never paid expenses, and all are now mortgaged for their 
full value. It is proposed to include these mortgages on the un- 
subsidized roads in the blanket mortgage which the companies 
are to make covering all their roads, subsidized and unsubsidized 
alike, which will be prior to the Government mortgage. This will 
increase the lien having priority to the lien of the Government by 
$46,154,320. Under this bill the interest on the first mortgage on 
the Central would be limited to 5 per cent, and on the Union to 4 
per cent. The'security for these bonds would be the full value of 
the properties, and aiso the fact that the United States, having a 
second mortgage, would be obliged to pay the debt in order to 
secure itself. 

In passing this bill we increase the complications of the situa- 
tion by adding the unsubsidized roads and short-line feeders to 
our railroad holdings, which are already too great, and we also 
add $46,154,320 to the debt, which is prior to the lien of the Govy- 
ernment, increasing that prior lien to over $107,000,000. 

The dealings of these companies with the Government forma 
page in the history of our country so shameful that every Ameri- 
can blushes at its mention. The scandals in Congress and out of 
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Congress, growing out of the corrupt management of these prop- 
erties, form a dark picture of our political history, and the Ameri- 
can people wish that it could be forever turned to the wall. 

But they tell us that the history of these railroad frauds is 
ancient history. No longer ago than 1886 three of the directors 
contracted with themselves to build an extension of the Cali- 
fornia and Oregon division of the Central Pacific from Delta to 
the boundary line of Oregon, a distance of 103 miles. In payment 
they issued stock to the amount of $8,000,000 and bonds to the 
amount of $4,500,000, the market value of the stocks and bonds at 
that time being $8,340,000. The actual cost of construction was 
$3,505,609, so they personally profited by their own votes by that 
single transaction to the extent of $4,834,391. 

It is true they are no longer sapping the resources of the Central 
Pacific through such agencies as the Contract and Finance Com- 
pany, Western Development Company, or the Pacific Improve- 
ment Company. Those early meth were clumsy, and have 
been improved upon. 

But even now they are crippling the Central Pacific road just 
as effectually as ever by means of a rival road which they own, 
and to which they divert the traffic so far as they can control it. 

But even if the history is old, it is so hideous that itis still fresh 
in the minds of the people. The fair names of too many distin- 
guished men have been tarnished, the reputation of the American 
people for honesty has suffered too much, to _ the unworthy 
acts of these men to be so soon forgotten and condoned. 

I donot believe that the members of this House will be unmind- 
ful of the shame and mortification which such legislation as this 
bill proposes would bring on our country and perhaps on the 
Congress that enacts it. 

What are the admitted facts as they will go down in history? 

The United States advanced for the construction of these roads, 
in principal and interest which it has paid or will pay up to ma- 
turity, $178,884,249, and donated over 26,000,000 acres of land 
worth $65,073,836; in all, $248,935,595. 

These advances of money were not donations to the companies, 
or to the individuals controlling them, in consideration of the con- 
struction of the roads. On the other hand, the terms of the act 
ve them to repay the Government every dollar of principal 
and interest. 

The difficulties were not so great as were anticipated, and the 
sum advanced by the Government was greatly in excess of the 
necessities for construction. These men could have dealt honestly 
with the Government and still have become millionaires; but they 
chose the opposite course. Nearly half of the great sum placed 
in their hands by a confiding Government for the performance of 
a trust was misappropriated and diverted to their own use by the 
parties charged with the trust, who are now fabulously rich, while 
the companies in whose names they acted are left at last stripped 
of all means to pay, while the individual directors are millionaires. 

In other veioth, the directors have the money and the companies 
owe the debts. 

Congress ought not to condone such monstrous frauds, such mis- 
use of public funds. To do so, especially after publishing to the 
world the particulars and proofs, as we have done, will be to say 
toall the world that the American Congress considers these trans- 
actions quite up to the American standard of morality in dealing 
with public trusts. 





Immigration. 
REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. TRAOCEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 27, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments to the bill (H. R. 7864) to amend the immi- 
gration laws of the United States. 

Mr. TRACEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The debate appears to have drifted away from 
the proposition before the House, which is not whether we will 
enact legislation restrictive of immigration, but whether the char- 
acter of the restrictions, as embraced in the conference report, 
ought to be enacted. Instead of considering that proposition, a 
vigorous and determined effort has been made to divert theatten- 
tion of the House to a question not now involved—that of practi- 
cally excluding all foreigners from immigrating to the United 
States, upon the plea at wo already have more people than can 
be provided with employment, or successfully used in the march 
of our civilization, or successfully imbued with the spirit of pa- 
triotism and assimilated with the millions born beneath the flag. 
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The real question is one of tremendous importance, and deseryos 
consideration upon its merits. It isembraced in two propositions 
First, the manner of excluding illiterates, and second, the effect o¢ 
such exclusion — families. ; 

In order that these propositions may appear clearly, divested of 
unnecessary verbiage, I will call attention to the language of t}. 
bill which passed the House, the bill which passed the Senate, aq 
the bill presented by the conference committee, and which has {}\o 
unusual distinction of not havihg had a prior passage throug) 
either House. m 

The House bill excludes “all a between 16 and 60 
years of age who can not read and write the English language or 
some other language.” 

The Senate bill excludes ‘‘all persons over 16 years of age who 
can not read and write the language of their native country or 
some other language.” ; 

The conference report excludes ‘‘all persons physically capable 
and over 16 years of age who can not read and write the Engligh 
language or the language of their native or resident country.” 

It is apparent at a glance that the provision of the Senate bil] 
is broader and more liberal than the bill which passed the House, 
The House bill excludes all male persons over 60 years of ave, 
without regard to their ability to read and write, while the Senate 
bill admits all persons over 16 years of age, without regard to age, 
who are able to read and write. Upon this branch of the question, 
therefore, the difference between the two Houses relates to per- 
sons over 60 years of age. By what method of reasoning the pro- 
vision —— by the conference committee can be regarded as 
an amendment of the House bill rather than the Senate bill it is 
impossible to discover. The statement of the committee to that 
effect is 7 arbitrary. It retains the Senate provision as to 
age, while it does not contain a single condition of that section of 
the House bill. For any it is not an amend- 
ment of either, but is the substitution of a new and original propo- 
sition. It adds aclass not embraced in either the House bi!) or 
the Senate bill—the physically incapable—to which there is no 
objection per se, and then makes an entirely new condition to 
Tene’ oseneitie baer f the immigrant ab 

ns of requiring on the part of the i ability to read 
and write the English pugeene, or some other lan , aS was 
required by both the House and the Senate bill, it requires 
that he shall be able to read and write the “ lish language or 
the language of his native or resident country.” hy the change? 
The test sought after is an educational test. Is a Frenchman 
living in Alsace-Lorraine, which is a part of the German Empire 
and which is both his native and his resident country, either more 
or less intelligent, more or less ee of citizenship in this coun- 
try, because he is only able to read and write the French language? 
Is a German resident of the Baltic provinces of Russia, where he 
and his ancestors have lived for centuries, more or less intelligent 
because he can not read and write the Russian language, schooled 
as he is in the language of the Fatherland? 

The Mennonites of the United States, whether native born or 
naturalized, have established the highest character for thrift, 
energy, honesty, economy, and patriotism. They are devoted 
friends of education and are of the virtues in a very 
~ degree which make good citizens, and upon which the Re- 
public must lean for py a in rae | crisis through which it 
is called a to pass. It is doubtful if they ever sent an immi- 
_ to this country who could not read and write, but many 

ve come who were unable to read and write the language of the 
country of which they were native and resident. Are they more 
or less intelligent, or more or less worthy of the citizenship con- 
ferred upon them, by reason of the fact? The Hebrews of the 
United States are intelligent, industrious, and thrifty as 4 class, 
and they love the institutions of the Republic. Are they any the 
less worthy of citizenship under the flag because many of them 
have come who were educated in but one , and that not 
~~ ene of the country of which they were native or resi- 

en 

These are practical illustrations, and are offered for the single 
pu of showing that the proposition of the conference com- 
mittee can not be regarded as having for its object an improve- 
ment of the educational test as em ed in the House bill or the 
Senate bill. Itcan not be soberly contended that a man is better 
equipped for the duties of citizenship in this country merely be- 
cause he can read and write the French language instead of the 
German, or because he can read and write the German language 
instead of the Russian. The purpose of the committee had other 
inspiration than that. What can it be other than tosecure by in- 
direction what the House has refused when appealed to openly 
and frankly? The provision is cunningly Wostied ant well calcu- 
lated to deceive. But it seems to me that whoever submits it toa 
careful analysis must reach the conclusion that it isleveled against 
a class of people, or against classes of people, without regard to 
their educational uirements, as the basis of their admission to 
the rights of citi _ Leaving out of consideration the pecul- 
iar manner in which legislation has come before the House, I 
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bmit that if there are such classes of people in Europe, it would 
be more manly, and would therefore appeal with much greater 


force to the true American spirit, to name them, that all may un- 
derstand who and what they are and be prepared to determine the 
question upon its own merits rather than upon those of a proposition 
not at all involved. 

It seems to be a rule of action with many of us, when we start 
in a given direction, to pursue that ——— to the farthest ex- 
treme, and that, too, in spite of the fact that the experience of 
mankind shows that extremes in whatever concerns the welfare of 
a people are nearly, if not quite, always dangerous. When once 
started, we refuse to exercise discretion, refuse to take counsel of 


rudence, and rush headlong to the end, bidding the consequences 
look out for themselves. It is not time this has hap- 
pened in the Republic, and it may not be the last. 


With reference to the second proposition of the committee, the 
effect of the exclusion upon families, the House bill contains the 
following: * 


But no parent of a person now li in, or hereafter admitted to, this 
country shall be excluded because of hie Inability to road anna write. 


The Senate bill reads as follows: 


But an admissible immigrant over such of 16 years may bring in with 
bim or send for his wife or parent or grandparent or minor child or d- 
— notwithstanding the inability of relative to read and te as 

oresaid. 


The conference report has the following: 

But a person not so able to read and write who is over 50 years of and 
is the parent or grand t of a qualified oe oS 
to ee eae ce ecco Sea 
joint  farnil Fe lle oelilora ts sauna! tes dare 

ed and capable. 

The House bill admitted the parents of the qualified immigrant 
now here or hereafter to be admitted, but made ett for 
the admission of the wife. The Senate bill provided for the ad- 
mission of the wife or parent or grandparent or minor child or 
grandchild, while the conference provides for the admis- 
sion of the parents or grandparents, and with the House bill 
leaves out the wife and the minor children and 
Here, again, while the Senate recedes in form the House recedes 
in substance. The House bill — for the admission of one 
class of relatives, the Senate bill for five classes, or the entire 
family, and the conference for two. 

In my opinion the Senate is a better measure and more in 
accord with the opintt of our institutions than the bill which 

the House in the particulars I am attem: to /discuss. 

e family is the unit = which fou and main- 
tained. e integrity of its — ought to be stimulated and en- 
couraged to the uttermost. thout the ation of the 
family, social order would be impossible. ithout the main- 
tenance of order the State must inevitably perish. The 
social and poli unit therefore should be safeguarded at every 

int. In a free country, where the welfare of all ds upon 

e action of the majority, the family circle ought to be regarded 
as the training school of freemen, the nursery of the virtues, the 
only sure foundation of the State. Its precincts ought to be 


esteemed as sacred from intrusion, and assault upon them 
from whatever source ies be as acrime. The 
Senate bill preserves the in of the and to that extent 
isthesuperior measure. The bill before the House not only attacks 
the relation of those who might be desirable as well as 
qualified Loeiguente, but it destroys such relation of thousands 
of those who have been admitted as citizens by it im 


making pos- 
sible for the wife or the children to join the husband and father 
unless Sar re — and admissible themselves. It is fli 
pantly t if a husband does not want to leave his wife 
or a wife her husband they are not obliged to separate, but can 
remain where they are unless both are qualified to enter upon 
citizenship in the mblic. While this is true, it is equally true 
that the conferees have presented a measure which offers a strong 
inducement for the immigration of fragments of families and is 
to that extent the offer of a premium for separation. It seems to 
me that every right-minded person ought to concede the wrong 
involved in this ition without argument. 

It is proposed in pending measure to admit the parents and 
grandparents of the admissible immigrant, if the former are over 
50 years of age and the latter over 21 and capable of supporting 
them. That there may be reasons in favor of this discrimination 
is not denied; but whatever they may be (and none having been 
offered by the friends of the measure, they are left to conjecture) 
and whatever may be their force, they would have infinitely 

ter force if offered in behalf of a discrimination that will 
nclude the wife and children. In an effort to add to the classes 
of ts now excluded by law, the illiterate, if it is desirable 
to exempt any of the family relatives of the admissible immigrant 
from the operation of the test, in the name of humanity, in the 
name of justice, in the name of the highest and holiest ties con- 
by men and women, let the wife or husband come first, 

the children second, the grandparents and grandchildren third. 


Let the preservation of the integrity of the family receive the first 
consideration. The interests of society, the interests of morality, 
the interests of the State, all demand this. I trust it will not be 
considered presumption on my part to insist that this analysis of 
the three bills demonstrates the immeasurable superiority of the 
Senate bill in these essential elements, because it preserves the 
ee the foundation upon which social order must forever 
rest. @ pending proposition attacks that integrity, and to the 
extent it may be endangered it is vicious, and peril to the State 
may be expected to follow. It is interesting to note how often in 
the world’s affairs a small departure from the right has been fol- 
lowed by tremendous consequences. 

The remarks that have been made by gentlemen in favor of the 
measure reported by the conferees are, so far as I have been able 
to discover, iuapheed by two considerations which appear to have 
— over all others. The purpose appears to be to deprive 

steamship companies of passengers they now carry and to pre- 
vent the immigration of the Russian Jews. The language of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Danrorp] is suggestive. He says: 

They are known as the Russian Jews; men who have been persecuted and 
driven out of Russia, who have been made to move on as they passed across 
con tal Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, the people here referred to in this light and breezy 
manner are human beings. They are men, women, and children. 
They can suffer as others can suffer. The ties of relationship are 
probably as strong among them as among others of the human 
race who are more favored, and yet the world is presented with 
the spectacle of a vast army of them driven from the land where 
they were born and raised, where they had made their homes, 
where they had reared their children, despoiled of their property 
and compelled by the pitiless power of the mailed hand and the 
iron heel of despotism to move on. Wherever they go the same 
pitiless command greets them, ‘‘ Move on.” Foot-sore and weary 
they must tramp, tramp, tramp, until the lamp of life has expired 
from sheer exhaustion, and they enter upon their last migration. 
They were born into the world, but the world has no place on all 
of its vast and varied surface they may call a home. They must 
move on. Perhaps no sadder spectacle has ever been presented to 
mankind than that of a race of people spewed out of every nation, 
driven in upon themselves, and compelled to subsist without sub- 
sistence, compelled to live, but denied the means of living. Ihave 
nothing to say as to their desirability, but I could not avoid call- 
ing attention to the sadness of the spectacle presented; and I sub- 

t to the gentlemen who have given usthis report that it would 
have been better in every way to have excluded any objectionable 
race of people in terms. As it stands, it may exclude others who 
= be desirable, if it is desirable to permit any additional immi- 
gration. 

It has been very strongly intimated that the opponents of this 
report are the special friends of the steamship companies. In this 
connection I desire to read a telegram which I know doesnot come 
from agents of the steamship companies, or from people who have 
any interest in them, directly or indirectly: 

SEDALIA, Mo., January 25, 1897. 
Joun P. TRACEY, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 

Your German-American constituents expect you to vote against extreme 
measures of Lodge bill as reported by conference committee. 

SCHNEIDER & BOTZ. 
LOUIS HOFFMAN. 
P. H. SANGREE. 

These gentlemen live in the central city of Missouri and are 
among its most prominent and influential citizens. 

I desire ‘also to read a telegram from the editor of the most widely 
circulated German newspaper in the United States, the Westliche 
Post, published at St. Louis, Mo.: 


Congressman TRACEY: 
The Germans of your district expect you to vote sqvinat the drastic meas- 
ures for the restriction of immigration as reported by the conference com- 
EMIL PRETORIUS. 


At the request of my friend the Delegate from New Mexico [ Mr, 
Catron], I will read a telegram from Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEx., January 25, 1897. 


Sr. Lovuts, Mo., January 26, 1897. 


Hon. T. B. CATRON: 
I am requested by many of your constituents to urge you to protest against 
Gaamae Wile dettbanntel tothe best intereste st the Terriiay 

7 : J. R. McCOWAN. 

These telegrams from the people show conclusively to my mind 
that the proposed legislation has startled the sense of justice and 
right which is a fundamental principle of the American character, 
e men who have taken the trouble to make their wishes known 
in this way have nospecial interest to serve, are Americans in the 
highest sense, are devoted to the country and its institutions, and 
are moved by the unselfish desire to serve the best interests of all 
the people. They do not serve the steamship companies, nor are 
they prompted by a desire toserveaclass. They speak from hearts 
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as full of patriotism as any gentleman here upon the floor with 
whom they have the misfortune to differ, if it is a misfortune. 

The theory of our institutions is that intelligence is and must 
remain the basis of good citizenship. To that end we spend more 
money each year for the education of the children of the people 
than is spent for a similar purpose by all the nations of Europe. It 
is not strange, therefore, that we should insist upon the adoption of 
measures that will prevent the increase of the illiterates we now 
have by additions from the outside. Upon this — there is 
no difference ofopinion. The object is twofold: First, to cut down 
the volume of immigration; secondly, to improve the character of 
that which does come. I have not considered the possible political 
effect of this legislation, because I do not regard it as a political 
question. The interests involved have a higher significance than 
any question of mere partisan politics. The adoption of an educa- 
tional test, with provisions for its enforcement, is demanded upon 
the highest and broadest principles of right. This will lessen the 
volume of the stream of immigration and improve its character. 
But all that would be accomplished by the adoption of a provi- 
sion similar to that embraced in the Senate bill, which is frank, 
open, and so plainly declarative of its purpose that nothing is left 
for construction. There is a wide difference of opinion as to the 
real meaning of the proposition under discussion. Evenits friends 
do notagree about it, and hence it will doubtless have to be con- 
strued by the courts, should it become a law; before it can be suc- 
cessfully administered. 

The gentlemen who are supporting the conference moos seem, 
as if by common consent, to talk about everything except the pro 
osition under discussion. The result of this course is to mysti 
and mislead the people. In addition to that it is urged that unless 
the conference report is adopted nothing can be done. This can 
not have any other purpose than that of influencing members of 
the House who are so anxious to secure restrictive legislation 
that they will vote in favor of agreeing to the report in spite of 
their objections. That no one ought to be so influenced becomes 
apparent when it is remembered that there is yet time during the 
session to frame and pass an entirely new bill should that become 
necessary. The real question, then, is whether the restrictions 
which all desire shall be frank and manly, unambiguous and easily 
understood, or shall they be so cunningly devised as to be fairly 
subject to two or three different constructions; shall the confer- 
ence report be adopted, or shall the report be disagreed to and the 
conferees instructed a: to the wishes of the House? These ques- 
tions have received no ccusideration from the gentlemen support- 
ing. the report. 

he gentleman from Michigan . CORLIss] discussed the 
** birds of ge,” having presented an amendment to the House 
bill to prohibit their making temporary nests in this country, 
which was adopted by the House and which nobody attacks. The 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HersuRN] grows elo- 
quent in behalf of the “ working men and women of the country” 
and declares that ‘‘ this is their country; this is their labor field; 
you have no right to give away either.” Nobody disputes that, 
certainly no one on this side of the House. It has my unqualified 
indorsement. 

If I could state it in stronger language than that uged by the 

ntleman, I would gladly do so; but hew can those declarations 

made to bear, even remotely, upon the question of difference 
between the two Houses or between the two Houses and the con- 
ferencecommittee? If the question before the House was a propo- 
sition to prohibit immigration, to shut out forever from the 
blessings of a free government all the people of other lands, the 
remarks of the gentleman would be apropos and would be a 
strong as well as an eloquent argument in favor of the adoption 
of the proposition. But that question is not before the House. 
Nor is any similar question before the House. It is merely one of 
difference as to the method to be adopted for the ae of ap- 
plying to future arrivals the educational test. In the language of 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], ‘‘if it is 
desirable to shut out all citizens of any other country, then shut 
them out. But let us do it in a manly, square way, so that there 
will be no doubt of our intention.” 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that ambiguity and indirection in 
legislation are always wrong and always dangerous. ‘They have 
been the source of unnumbered lawsuits, resulting in almost end- 
less ae. at a vast expense to the litigants of both ar 
and patience. The distinguished gentleman from Iowa, after ad- 
mitting practically that error exists in the conference report, de- 
mands its , with the assurance that the errors can be 
corrected rwards. I have not had much experience in legisla- 
tion, but I seriously doubt the wisdom of that proposition. I 
believe it would be a great deal better, wiser, and more patriotic 
to cure the errors while the bill is before the House. 

Having said this much in criticism of the reper, and as the 
reason why I shall vote-against it, having voted for House 
bill and announced my iness to vote for the Senate bill, I will 
briefly follow the gentlemen, or some of them who have made ex- 





cursions outside of the record, apart from the question 
consideration, and discuss, as I may be able, the ultention be 
os it has besa or inary be aiteciod tglanmlanetion, It is 
probably true that there is more real distress among the people of 
this country now than at any fermer period of its existence. A 
ee body of honest, able-bodied, self-respecting workin 
an 


men 

women are out of employment than ever before. Why a 
—_ out of employment? The answer to that question, if full 
and complete, would disclose facts which have here very 
artfully concealed, or, if adverted to at all, have been lightly passed 
over,as though they were of tri im greatest 
nation in the world’s history can y to treat lightly any 


fact which bears upon or tends toward the solution of its economic 
problems. Since the fall of slavery, the greatest labor problem 
in our history is upon us. Its demands for solution are imperious, 
and can not be th 

The problem will not down at the of any or all of the 
men in public life. The safety of the nation depends, not upon 
its politicians and statesmen, not upon its men of wealth, but 
upon its vast and constantly a mg army of hardy anét 
honest yeomanry who toil ch when they have work to do, 
that Og ee ee ae gs oa 
men, W employed paid wages for their » are the 
most independent, fallen , self- , and loyal laboring men 
upon the earth. They love their homes, they love their country 
and its institutions, and would be the first to offer their lives, it 
neoeaa for the preservation of the integrity of the one and the 
safety of the other, But the virtues of patriotism, ordinarily 
among the most powerful of the incentives to human action, are 
shorn of their effectiveness, though never so temptingly displayed; 
when they are presented to men who are out of os = aaa and 
ragged and hu because of enforced idleness. 

tis that there are now out of employment in this 

country 2,000,000 able-bodied men, or men who would be able- 


bodied if they could get enough to eat. They are tram from 

place to place in the vain hope of ing work. The < oe Je out 

- employment is equal to the of men for a period of 
ve 


ears. It must be a t, therefore, that the statements of 
entlemen who ascribe the ut in the labor market entirely to 

e increase that has resulted from immigration ought to be sub- 
jected to a very careful examination before they are accepted as 
true. The tide of immigration was in years prior to 
1892 than it has been since, and yet the oversupply of r was 
not apparent then as it is now. There was probably a smaller 
number of men, able and willing to work, out of employment in 
the years 1891 and 1892 than in any other years of country’s 


history; at least that part of its history on this side of the great 
freedom. 


era of univ 

It is urged, by way of explanation, that the conditions have 
changed. They have ons. But is there no other change 
ener anywhere than t of the possession and occupancy 
of large tracts of fertile land which years ago were open to set- 
tlement? The constant and rapid growth of our towns and cities 


prior to 1892 points very clearly to the a on the part 
of the industrial en of the country of much the larger 
portion of the able- igration i a At 
the same time, there is no evi , of whose I am 
aware, that Americans were from employment to 

ve place to the i ts. In those years there was a con- 
stant development a of our industrial Old 
plants were enlarged new ones were built. In constant 


expansion the ever-increasing supply of labor found an equally 
constant demand. The results i the pride of 
Americans and excited the wonder and admiration of the world. 
The industrial machine was so well balanced that all of its parts 
were in motion, and the motion was healthy and produced a 
constant accretion of We were ually roach- 
ing an equitable division of the field of —— regi- 
ments, , divisions, and corps of the ind army, to 
the end that each might one ee to the other, and all, in- 
spired by a common peepee, increase their own comforts 
and add new glories to the grandeur of their country with each 
passing year. 

But when we were upon the eve of reaching a consummation 
so much to Be Setanta pee tide of industrial development 
was rolled back itself, and thousands of prosperous enter- 

iously crippled, and other thousands of them hope- 








fod of the country" 

's greatest gro 

there was an increase of the wages of labor, amounting to nearly 

70 per cent in years. And yet that increase was accom- 

nied by — of immigrants of any period of the 
istor ‘ 

Our coma is more richly endowed by the Creator than any 
other country in the world. We have iron enough to supply the 
world for an indefinite period. We have coal and limestone 
enough to smelt it, and genius and skill enough to fashion it for 
all the uses demanded oe highest civilization. We have the 
precious metals in abundance, and along with them every species 
of the raw material demanded by the arts and sciences. As yet 
we have but scratched the threshold of this vast storehouse of 


ine wealth. 

With this conceded fact staring us in the face, why is it seriously 
contended that the present sad condition of labor is due to an 
ovorsupply of worki en instead of to the demoralized condition 
of the employments of labor? Why was there no discovery of a 
superabundance of labor prior to 1892? If there is a real super- 
abundance of labor, why has it never become visible when the 
employments of labor were prosperous? Why select a period 
when thr: field of labor is in ecli to determine the true con- 
ditior ~‘ the market for labor? Ought it not at least to be re- 
membered that we now have over 71,000,000 people, that the 
number is i at the rate of a million and a half per 
annum without immigration, that 2,000,000 of the men we now 
have, and who are able and willing to work, have nothing to do, 
and that that number will increase each year without additions 
from immigration? Remembering this, would it not be wise to 
find out the real cause of the plethora in the labor market since 
1892? Would it not be wise to make an earnest effort to lift the 
clouds of adversity which have lowered poy ne the land 
during the past four years, beneath which it is cult, perhaps 
impossible, to discern clearly the facts which surround the ques- 
tion under discussion? 

There are two very important elements of ecg ben the high 
degree of civilization to which we have attained. ey are good 
men and sound dollars. It will hardly be contended that we can 
have too many of the latter; may it not at least be possible that we 
can nothave toomany of theformer. Let us begin again the march 
of bya Sy ee mene Let pee = ae ~ mei 
ing music ts progress along the lines a policy t i 
enable us to etien the march. Let us eliminate from our 
politics, at once and forever, the last remnant of class prejudices 
and sectional animosities. Let us wither the demagogue with 
the scorn and contempt of honest patriotism. Let us remember 
that the sections of our great country, varied in soil, in climate, 
and in uction, are each essential to the welfare of the other 
and, , make up but one harmonious whole. Let us 
remember that in the social order there have been, since the 
world begun, capital and labor, employers and employees, and 
en Se oe Seay 8 ee ee 
Let us remember that the imperfections of humanity will always 
be a bar to the attainment of an ideal condition, and, remember- 
ing eee! gan fact, let there be an honest endeavor to advance 
the ort and happiness of that vast army of the people whose 
capital is labor and whose contribution to the world’s progress 
exceeds all others. Let us remember that the strongest support 
of free institutions is free men. 

Free, not alone in form, for that is a mockery, but free in the 
broadest sense of the term consistent with the preservation of 
order. Free to engage in any lawful calling or occupation, con- 
scious that the field is open and the ee fair, conscious 
that success waits upon intelligent, well-directed, and tent 
effort. Is there a bar anywhere, a trust, or a combination which 
narrows the field of individual effort, that cramps the genius, the 
skill, the ambition of the individual, let us destroy that bar by 
removing from the row of the individual the combination or 
trust that impedes . Let us restore the Republic to 
its ° tus do more than that. Let us make it 
in and in fact what it is in theory, ‘‘the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” When the prizes of life are open to the 
competition of all, a much larger percen of the ple will 
make an effort to obtain them, and in making the effort will be 
lifted abuve the conditions that environ them to-day and which 
cramp their energies and stifle their aspirations. 

When we have accomplished this, when the sun of. freedom, of 
progress, and of prosperity is again mounting toward the zenith and 

i gnant rayshave | the clouds of darkness and of gloom 
from the homes of the people; when every mill wheel is turning 
and every spindle humming; when every mining camp is a hive 
of i and new camps a: being constantly opened; when the 
forests resound with the song and the ax of the lumberman; when 
the farm is the abode of comfort and ha ; when commerce 
holds its prosperous court in every city, town, and hamlet in the 


reduced, 
correepeeet the entire 
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land; when the ‘‘old flag” floats over our teeming millions, fairly 
contented, because they are the best fed, the best clothed, and best 
housed, and have the best Government in the world; when new 
avenues of employment continually opening add to the spirit of 
contentment among the working men and women of the country 
by increasing the demand for la 
see if there is a plethora of good men or a glut of good material 
in the labor market. In the meantime let us adopt restrictions 
that will keep out the undesirable immigrants, but in doing so let 
us not institute a system of compulsory divorce or tempt the sun- 
dering of family ties by offering a home in the Republic to the 
husband of an illiterate wife or the father of illiterate children. 
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r, then let us look about us and 





Pacific Roads Funding Bill, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Friday, January 8, 1897. 


Tho House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8189) to amend an act entitled 


“An act to aid in the construction of a and telegraph line from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and td secure to the Government the use 


of the same for postal, ed and other pt * approved July 1, 1862; 
also to amend an act approv: July 2, 1864, and alec qn act approyed May 7, 
1878, both in amendment of said first-men act, and other acts amenda- 
lemental thereto, ahd to provide for the settlement of 
ims growing out of the issue of bonds to aid in thé construction of certain 

and to secure the payment of ali iridebtedness to the United States 
of companies therein mentioned— 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. CHatrMAN: Every gentleman who has spoken in favor of 
this funding bill has started with the statement that the measure 
is purely a business proposition and that ge element of senti- 
ment ought to be excluded from the debate. They want no refer- 
ence e to the past conduct of the men who have had control 
of the Pacific roads. The last gentleman who spoke upon the 
other side of this question [Mr. ARNOLD of Pennsylvania] said 
that the allegations of ulation and fraud have no place in the 
discussion before this House. 

Mr. Chairman, I also believe in treating this as a business 
proposition, but I maintain that the very first business inquiry 
that every creditor makes of his debtor who is seeking an exten- 
sion of obligations is, How has the debtor acted in the past? 
No man will extend credit if he thinks that his debtor has not 
honestly, faithfully, and equitably aes to perform his part 
of the contract. It is purely a matter of business to require it, 
and is usually the most important business principle involved in 
such transactions. 

If upon investigation it is found that the men who have had 
control of these roads have lost any money in this transac- 
tion, or if they have been using all their efforts to discharge their 
obligations, then the Government ought to grant them most lib- 
eral terias of extension. But if, on the other hand, such investiga- 
tion discloses that these men have never had any capitalinvested in 
the enterprise, but have grown enormously rich out of the same, 
while they have let the Government pay on their indebtedness 
$57,000,000 in interest more than it has received, it would be in 
violation of elementary principles of business to have further busi- 
ness relations with them. 

It is well said that any person is liable to be fooled once, but if 
he is fooled again by the same party, it is his own fault. 


LEASE OF CENTRAL PACIFIC TO SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


Why did the Central Pacific Railroad Company lease its road to 
a@ competitor in business, composed of practically the same stock- 
holders? That question has been asked time and again, and has 
received no answer. The Southern Pacific hag a line from San 
Francisco to New Orleans and controls a line of steamers from 
New Orleans to New York. It consequently controls the haul for 
the entire distance from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
hence gets the freight charges for the same. Of freight shipped 
by the Central Pacific only a proportion of the entire charge is 
received; hence it is directly to the interest of the men controlling 
these roads to divert the through traffic from the Central Pacific 
to a line from which they get all the charges. If they were the 
only ones interested, no one would blame them. But when we 
find. that the road which they lease is the one practically owned 
by the United States by reason of its second lien, then there cun 
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be but one explanation of such conduct. They musthave intended 
to divert travel and traffic from the Central Pacific to the South- 
ern Pacific for the purpose of decreasing the earnings of the 
Central Pacific and enriching themselves at the expense of the 
Government. Would it be business for any private creditor to 
ever again trust a debtor who had thus abused the confidence 
reposedin him? This one transaction is alone sufficient to arouse 
the indignation of every citizen who has a regard for honesty and 
fair dealing and who desires the protection of the public Treasury. 
Yet this very funding bill recognizes the validity of that lease, 
which was intended to discriminate against the road in which the 
Government is so deeply interested. 

Nearly every Western State hasa provision contained in its con- 
stitution prohibiting a competing line of railroad from leasing or 
purchasing another such line. Those provisions were not framed 
with relation to these roads, but in recognition of certain funda- 
mental principles which the people of all States admit, and which 
this branch of the Government has recognized in the interstate- 
commerce laws. 

Is it possible that in order to please the people urging this meas- 
ure that the United States will sanction the violation of the fun- 
damental laws of the States and the principles which its legislative 
bodies have approved time and again? We think not. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS. * 


It has been contended on this floor that as these men have ex- 
pended enormous amounts in the construction of these roads that 
the Government should beliberal withthem. Mr, Chairman, what 
are the facts? 

The United States Congress passed an act granting to these 
companies the alternate sections of the public domain for a dis- 
tance of 20 miles on each side of the railroads constricted, which 
made 12,800 acres for each mile of the lines. In addition, it was 
provided that the Government should lend its subsidy bonds, to 
the extent of $16,000 per mile on the prairie or valley part of the 
roads, $32,000 per mile on the interior part, and $48,000 per mile 
on the mountainous part of the lines, which aggregated $61,395,192. 
This indebtedness was to be a first lien upon the railroad so con- 
structed. Within a short time after the passage of that act the 
Government was induced to permit these companies to borrow 
from private parties $61,385,000 at 6 per cent interest per annum, 
and to secure the same by a first mortgage upon these railroads, 
thus making the Government lien for the same amount a second 
mortgage. 

How was the road constructed? In the case of the Union Pacific, 
by its officers contracting with themselves at enormous rates and 
prices, as has been clearly shown by the investigations of the 
Government into the affairs of the company called the Credit 
Mobilier through which they operated. 

In the case of the Central Pacific, the officers of that corpora- 
tion organized a construction company composed of its principal 
stockholders, called the Contract and Finance Company. 

The Contract and Finance Company agreed to build the road 
for the first and second mortgage bonds, aggregating $55,708,680, 
and the entire stock of the Central Pacific of the par value of 
$54,000,000. It induced the Government to treat as mountainous 
a good portion of the road lying between the mountains anda 
point 7 miles east of Sacramento, thus getting subsidy bonds for 
construction of same at the rate of $48,000 per mile, instead of 

32,000 and $16,000 per mile. 

It is charged that the road did not cost as much as the first and 
second mortgage bonds, and that the profit of the stockholders 
was over $60,000,000. 

When the United States desired to investigate this matter, the 
startling fact was discovered that the books of the Contract and 
Finance Company, which involved transactions aggregating over 
a hundred million dollars, had been destroyed. Not even were 
the ledgers, which gave oniy general amounts, preserved. Books 
of such importance could not have been destroyed through mis- 
take. It must have been done for the sole purpose of preventing 
the Government from finding out the enormous amount of profit 
which was made in the transaction. 

But we still have this fact, that the men who organized the 
Central Pacific road were at that time only worth property of the 
assessed value of $250,000 in California, their home, and now 
everyone concedes that they or their estates are fabulously rich. 
Mr. Stanford admitted that each of the four parties in interest 
had received $13,000,000 of the Central Pacific stock as his share 
of the profits. 

In the report of the United States Pacific Railway Commission 
by Governor Robert E. Pattison we find that the total amount of 
stock actually paid in was as follows: The Union Pacific, $400,650, 
while its capital stock issued was $36,762,000; the Kansas Pacific, 

50,000, while its capital stock issued was $5,072,000; the Central 

acific, $760,000, while its capital stock issued was $54,283,000; 
the Central Branch, $386,700, while its capital stock issued was 
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$980,000; making a total of $1,797,350 paid in for stock, represent. 
ing —_ ee at its value, ee infinitesim a) 
amount compared e gigantic amount of capita) sk th: 
was issued by these companies. Be work that 
on the Pacific railroads 


Senator MoraGaN, in his recent —- 
shows from a table, which he cre closely a ximates accuracy 
and the Cen. 


that the gross earnings of the Union Pacific s 
tral Pacific system from 1872 to 1894 were ,992,020, while the 
operating expenses were $512,229,852, leaving a net income of 
$374,762,168. I ask leave to incorporate the table in my remarks: 


Union Pacific system. 







To June 30— 


; 
‘ 






$4, 854, Tu3 
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Central Pacific Railroad. 
l @ Operati Earnings 
ross earn rating over 

To June 90 ings. expenses. | operating 

| expenses. 

$11, 963,640 | $5,011,278 | $6,952, 361 

12, 863, 952 4,969, 271 7, 804, 681 

13, 611, 630 5, 268, 131 8, 342, 808 
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What has become of this large amount of net earnings, this 
$374,000,000? It has gone largely in paying dividends, in con- 
structing and buying railroads upon which the lien of the Gov- 
ernment did not extend, in paying interest on the en upon 
these railroads, and in constructing machine shops and termina! 
facilities upon lands not covered by the Government lien. 

Is it not material from a business point of view that these men 
in control of the Central Pacific have made $60,000,000 out of 
these transactions from practically no investment, and have abused 
the trust and confidence in them reposed, when they now, in their 
corporate name, are ng for an extension of the total debt 
and unpaid interest far exceeding the principal, upon terms 50 
liberal that the equal of it has never been known in the history of 
the world? If they have lost money, or even failed to make money 
in this enterprise, give them the extension upon the most liberal 
terms, but if they have individually grown rich at the expense of 
the corporation, make them pay the first-mortgage bonds as they 
agreed todo. Ido not want to treat them in any other way than 
fair, but I want them to have no advantage over any other person. 


HAVE THE COMPANIES COMPLIED WITH THE REQUIREMENTS OF CONGRESS’ 


It has been claimed in this debate that the railroad companies 
have complied with the terms of the acts of Congress in regard to 
payments, but how have they done it? They made no provision 

or a sinking fund to discharge this debt until they were com- 
senor to do sounder the Thurman Act of 1878. Congress at that 
ime provided that they should pay into the Treasury of the United 












tates, including the account for poiqerains by the Govern- 
— 25 cent of their net earnings; but instead of complying 
with the law in its spirit, they ee arenes, maetety 9 to thwart 
the Government ogue. The Central leased its road at 
such a low figure that it would prevent cally any net earn- 
ings over the transportation account of the Government, The 
Union Pacific diverted much of the amount which d have 
formed its net earnings into the construction and purchase of new 
railroads and upon which the Government had no lien, 

These ona ies ve awn Be eer on ae 
interest y the Government were ma , and yet provision 
was not made to even take care of the interest. 


FUNDING MEASURES. 

A funding measure must of necessity be a tion from the 
railroad companies to this nee t is a proposition from one 
side. never submit their proposition. They would be 
foolish if they did, because in that event any amendment favor- 
able to the Government would kill the measure. The companies 
are not ——— us upon equal terms. They have the advan- 
tage, << ao = — ae Soa ae roads which it is 
impossi or us ow n ing a funding proposition. 
it can never be known how much better other eine would 
havedone. No funding proposition from parties who have treated 


the Government as have the Pacific companies should ever be 
accepted unless the debt is secured by a first mortgage. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 


The ee contained in this bill is to increase the first- 
mortgage indebtedness from $61,385,000 to $118,385,000, and secure 
the same by a first mortgage upon all the subsidy roads and the 
terminals thereof, gi hy the Government a second a _ 
the same to secure its debt of $111,396,923, the debt due the Gov- 
ernment to bear interest eo oe cent per annum, with annual 
payments on pees by of said com es for the first ten 
ears of $365,000, for the second ten years o ,000, and for the 
ance of the time $750,000. These annual payments would dis- 
charge the debt of the roads in about eighty years. 

What would you think of a proposition to the effect that if the 
railroad companies should pay 3 per cent interest per annum of 
the indebtedness due the Government for eighty-six years, at 
the end of that time it should make them a present of the prin- 
cipal? Why, sir, if it were put in that form it would not receive 
asingle vote in this House. And yet, if you take a pen¢il and 
calcite the result, you will find it a better proposition, one out of 
which the Government would get more money each year and in 
the te, than the proposition contained in this bill. [Ap- 

lause. he annual payment on principal which wipes out the 

ebt in aghty ats years is less than the difference between 2 and 
8 percent. Yesterday there was a pertinent question asked of the 
chairman of the Committee on Pacific Roads —— gentle 
from Iowa[Mr. Lacey]. Heasked: “Why is itthat you allow the 
United States only 2 cent interest per annum, when you allow 
the preferred stockholders to receive a dividend of 4 per cent each 

ear?” Thechairman answered the question apparently very well, 


ut there was something _— he failed to state. e stock of 
the Union Pacific Ra Com = now selling on the market 
in New York at $10 per share, the face value . Upon 


the theory of forming a pool of reorganization the iable to 
an assessment of $15 | dane, which makes an investment of $25 
per share. Now, bill allows the man who makes that $25 
investment to ve a dividend of $4 on the same, or $16 upon 
every $100 of actual investment. The stockholder gets 4 per cent 
on the stock, which means $4 on eveyyshare. The stock costs him 
but $25 a share; consequently he gets the enormous amount of 16 
per cent instead of 4 per cent. 

met? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; after the Government requirement of 
only 2 per cent is met. If these roads should earn large amounts, 
the deferred stockholders would receive 16 per cent on their in- 
vestment, while the Government would receive only 2 per cent 


Every State in the Union has condemned the ed of Bre 


r all the Government requirements are 


ting corporations to water their stock, and yet this - orizes 
the ten Pacific Railroad {oonees . ovee one Lanes i t -_ 
second mortgages, aggregating $109,000,000, erred an 
common stock to the amount of $122,000,000. I believe the 

is worth more than the bonded debt, but not near any such amoun 
as $122,000,000. The people will be pay passenger and 
freight sufficient to make a dividend upon that enormous 
amount of stock. This Government ca not expect to retain then 
confidence of its citizens if its legislative bodies should sanction 


such a wrong. 
VALUE OF PACIFIC ROADS. 


Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who believe that these 
properties are worth less than the mortgages and Government 
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debt. Pople have testified, it is true, that the roads could be 


built £or a much less sum. Ido not doubt it. A new railroad 


constructed through a new and undeveloped country, with no 
towns or cities along its line, is usually worth only the cost of 

ion; but I maintain that the value of a elk after years 
of operation, is determined, irrespective of its cost of construc- 
tion, by its advantage of position, by the development of the coun- 
try, by the number of towns and cities that have been built along 
its line, and by the business it is doing. The true test is its earn- 


msceeete: 

m what I have learned of people who have great knowledges 
of these roads, I believe the Union Pacific and Central Pacitic 
roads are w much more than the bonded indebtedness upon 
them. A high official in the Denver and Rio Grande Western Rai!- 
road en which terminates at Ogden, Utah, told me that 
his company for years had endeavored to find a posites route to 
the Pacific Coast: that after numerous surveys they had found no 
route which com in easy grades with the Central Pacific, 
and he was satisfied that none existed. He further stated that it 
was im ible to estimate the enormous value of a road which 
had such a great advantage. 

To assert that such a road is worth nothing over cost of con- 
struction, to say that such an advantage would*not be sought by 
capital, is simply to deny fundamental business principles. So I 

e it that these roads are not worthless concerns, but are of 

t value. But I with the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

(Mr. Grow] that the best test of the value of a road is its earning 
capacity. 


The earnings of the Union Pacific 
Railroad for the year ending June 30, 
EE EG e 2 oe as we $14, 083, 347 
The operating expenses were... ........ 9, 347,'672 
Making the net earnings..-........................-. $4, 735, 675 


The gross earnings of the Central Pacific 
forthe yearending June 31), 1896, were. 12, 755, 369 








The operating expenses were-_-.......... 8, 583, 958 
Making the net earnings....................-.. 4 4,171, 410 
Making the net earnings of both roads_............- 8, 907, 085 


The first mortgage upon the Union Pacific 

and Kansas Pacific roads is__._...__-_. 33, 582, 000 
The first mortgage upon the Central Pa- 

cific and Western Pacific railroads is.. 27,853,000 
Making total first-mortgage indebtedness _____.____.- 61, 385, 000 
The Government bonds loaned te the 

Union and Kansas Pacific roads were... $33, 539, 512 
The Government bonds loaned to the Cen- 

traland Western Pacific railroads were. 27,855, 680 


Making total Government bonds loaned. 61,895, 192 


The total debt due.the Government on 
January 1, 1897, from the Union and 
Kansas Pacific roads, after deducting 
Se os 53, 715, 408 
The total debt due the Government on 
January 1, 1897, from the Central and 
Western Pacific roads, after deducting 





—= 





6 ee 57, 681, 514 
Making total debt due the Government. Rah alata _.$it 1, 396, 922 
Making total indebtedness upon these roads of _____-- 172, 781, 922 


Thus we find that the net earnings of these roads is more than 
5 per cent on the total indebtedness of the same, or 3 per cent on 
the enormous sum of $296,605,961. Can it be that roads with such 
earning capacities are worthless? 

There can be no doubt that during these depressed times trans- 

rtation is at its lowest point. But even measured by earnings 

n such times we find that they are sufficient, if this debt were 
placed by the Government on a 3 per cent basis, of making a net 
profit of $3,717,085 per annum. 

For such a profit railroad syndicates would certainly undertake 
to operate these roads and enter into sharp competition for the 
same. 

Mr. Chairman, a good deal has been said in this discussion about 
these railroads ‘‘commencing nowhere and ending nowhere.” 
You would think from the statements made by some of our oppo- 
nents that these roads are practically worth nothing on that 
account. Should not those gentlemen take into consideration the 


Hy 
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fact that the roads are just as essential to the terminals as the 


terminals are to the roads? Gentlemen may ask, What are these 

roads worth without the terminals? But we y reverse the 

question and ask, What are the terminals worth without the 

roads? The fact is, the roads and terminals are mutually - 

—_, and there can not be any conflict of interest in a case of that 
ind, 

In my own State of Colorado there was built from Denyer, in the 
direction of Utah, a railroad called tie Denver and Rio Grande, 
which terminated at the Utah line, A distinct — cor- 

ration, composed of different men, built the from the 

tah line to Ogden City. Where those roads met there was not 
even a station, not even a side track, and yet there has never been 
a conflict of interest betweenthem. It was just as essential to one 
road as to the other that the business should pass over the whole 
line. I mention this as an illustration, to show that the theory 
which is presented here that the Government's interest would be 
— enhanced in value by acquiring the terminals at Omaha, 

ansas City, Denver, and Ogden, and that it is not worth much 
unless the Government has a lien on the whole, will not bear close 
scrutiny. 

Some gentlemen have spoken as if the owners of the terminals 
had the roads at their mercy, and could me sa of trains 
when they so desired. Mr. Chairman, the lawsof our country are 
not quite so crude as to permit that. The courts still 
the fact that railroads are public carriers and have a public duty 
to perform, and the law requires them to transmit over their poe 
all freight and passengers delivered to them. Their ch 
not be exorbitant, as the connecting railroad compan and other ine 
interested parties possess the right to have the rates 
Interstate Railway Commission on all through freight ~~! ZB e 
railroad commission of the State on all local business. 

When these facts and rights are considered, what is the use of 
burdening the Government with the additional debt of $57,000,000 
which it is proposed to incorporate in the first mo ? Ibis 
true we get a second mort upon the terminals, but what do 
we know of the value of the terminals—the report does not at- 
tempt to give a detailed cobuation of the same. We do know, 
however, that $57,000,000 is a very large sum to slip in ahead of 
the Government lien, and we further know this is nett proposi- 
tion, and consequently must be to their advantage. 


FORECLOSURE THE ONLY REMEDY. 


The only way the Government can get the best proposition con- 
cerning these roads is to invite competition. That can only be 
done by the Government tuking care of the first and 
foreclosing the lien. No business man of means, holding a sec- 
ond mortgage, would permit an enterprise to pay out of its earn- 
ings a larger rate of interest on the first mortgage than the money 
was worth to him when the m er clearly worth 
more than the first lien and his securjty doubt By taking care 
of the first — age the Government would not be contracting a 
new obligation, but would be getting value received. The Gov- 
ernment should not let these companies appropriate their earnings 
to pay a large rate of interest on the first-mortgage bonds, when 
it can carry the same at 3 per cent, and so apply the earnings thus 
saved on interest to the liquidation of the p and interest 
of the Government debt. It is business to take up the first mort- 


rie the Central Pacific is no 


cae under the lease for 
$2,750,000 per year, it is impossible to out its capaci 
even if we know the actual receiptsof that company. How m 


traffic is diverted from that line to its competitor, the Southern 
Pacific, no one can tell, While the road is in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, ‘durin, — foreclosure, its oe capacity can be ascertained, 

and then co penpenp com have some upon which to make 
bids. If the the mg ht of redemption would deter bidders, the Gov- 
ernment, after it acquires the title to the properties and after the 
earning capacity. of the roads Ee ascertained, can offer the 


same for sale on liberal terms. Governmen’ + could save itself 
from the } a single dollar if it would then sell the road to 
the highest bid 


on time, at 8 per cent per annum, with a cash 
pr of 10 per cent, and at the end of ten years an additional 
mee t of 10 per gont, the balance to be paid in ten or twenty 


heap money is —- attractive to syndicates, 
okt any umber would be formed to bid on such a proposition. 
The rus 


ter such a proposition would resemble the scramble of 
bidders for United States bonds. 

It was the original intention of the Government to aid in th 
construction of one great continuous railroad from the —— 
River to the Pacific Ocean. The departure from that policy 

ted to the disadvantage of the nation. By f = 
chnecttdation of the roads wili be effected, and the value of each 
greatly enhanced. Nomore can travel and traffic be diverted to 
a rival road, but their full earning me = A will be developed. 
Thus the original intention of Congress will be accomplished to 
the advantage of the properties and of the Government. 
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REMARKS 


oF 
HON. I. F. FISOHER, 
OF NEW YORE, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 27, 1897 
O".ro Hoses on the amendments toto bil CEL Be naa EN 
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ihe conferees apeinted an Sie past of the 
— as entirely a F yecoees it to us for adoption, 
member, we are no’ passsed by 
either House, upon a eet Son seat by th 
Senators and oy 
This measure js very sentatives and by reason of parliamentary 
situation of no question 
bein i toousuar ox qutemadt Sut ce. We 
could overlook many things and to its if the objec 
tionable features not so yeever at circum- 
stances I am com’ my vote ee concurrende 
and in favor e- 
If we py tent, thon t by re- 
tie rom remet\ or if we caomt the so se 
answer; 
the chnference meatare and would 
work great injustice. This ¢ 7g, all, to to those 


ten eee ees Seam eet aa 


ee here—we ane One See are yet to 


come as were those before them, y that T is one not easy of 
solution, and for myself I must say no t faith in 
the educational excopt aa it may tend to a class of 
citizens whose Iam most 
SSienaroscae at of the per- 
sons convicted 0 cent were able to 
read and write, and lance, ame 
ae tof 4 Sones saree that ft igh it oot boca 
e an educational q not be well 
to the measure in proper language, and ‘not hasten under 

t i to pass @ measure with errors? This 

now before us is most am 


@ man now here, having immigrated to our shores to 
; benefits of our Government and its advantages, but 


Se 


oe oy ee founded 


law would 


know that the worst classes would be pleased with and that 
only a desirable person, one with moral instincts, would decline 
to enter unless wife could accom him. 


Ican not vote for a measure W ae 


donment of a wife by her husband, or vice versa. 








also this conference measure because I am satisfied that 


itis intended to as a crusade, and would only 
too well accom: what its advocates desire in that direction. 

The requirements of a knowledge of the lish oe or the 
language of the land of their nativity or tion would prove 
an insuperable barrier to those who, living in a country of 
pression, where the acquirement of an education is im le, and 
where those who desire to learn are dependent upon their own re- 
sources, as is the case in Russia, means the total exclusion of the 
people of that country, while our most immigrants are 
generally men of excellent education. I refer to socialists and 
anarchists. While men of Johan Most’s ilk may enter, such men 
as came —o and afterwards became and respected 
citizens W be barred. One could refer to many instances of 
this kind, if it were necessary. I do not wish to be understood as 
favoring illiteracy, for I am ——_ that good ci and 
education go together; but I know that many good and d ble 
people are not of education because of a lack of oppor- 
pons Here in this great and progressive land one can not under- 
stand this so well, but thoseof us who are descendants of foreign- 
born parents a te it mostfully. I beg gentlemen to remem- 
ber that the children of foreign parents born here have none of 
the characteristics of foreigners, and that they are Americans in 
every sense. 

I believe in a proper immigration-restriction bill. I voted for 
one when it was presented to us, and it will be my pleasure to do 
so again, but I can not support the measure presented. Give us 
an opportanity to perfect, or I must oppose the measure. 


Immigration Bill. 
SPEEOH 
HON. JAMES A. HEMENWAY, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 27, 1897, 


commi ol ‘erence Sees votes of 
= Bice on the eee tie bill GR ae amend the = 
gration laws of the United States. 

Mr. HEMENW AY said: 

Mr. SpgaKeER: I desire to submit a few remarks upon the pend- 
ing conference report in the nature of an explanation of the vote 
which I shall give upon the pending measure rather than attempt 
to make a speech or discuss at — any of the important ques- 
tions arising under the bill now before the House for consideration 
and action. 

In the few minutes of time at my disposal it would be impossible 
to goat length into the details of this subject. Ihave the honor to 
represent upon this floor aconstituency composed largely of natural- 
ized German-American citizens and other foreign-born naturalized 
citizens. I have not the least fear but that my vote will meet with 
the commendation of these worthy people when they come to un- 
derstand and realize the effect of the pending bill. These people 
in years that are past left their homes and sought our shores in 
order to better their condition, and I shall cast my vote to-day as 
much to protect their material interests as to protect the interests 
of the native-born American citizen. 

While it is true that this measure is aimed at the restriction of 
foreign immigration, yet it only restricts where history has dem- 
onstrated the fact that restriction is necessary. 

I have always flattered m that I was a Republican in prin- 
ciple as well as in name. I believe, as 1 believe in my own exist- 
ence, that the doctrine of protection is absolutely acorrect principle, 
bat I can not by ing myself to the conclusion that it subserve 
any lasting bevefit to protect the manufacturer, or protect the 
manufactured article, and failin protecting the laborer who makes 
this article from the unjust competition of the never-ending 
‘aan oe in the numbers competing for an opportunity to perform 

is r. 

Organized labor, skilled labor, through the many trades unions 
and other schemes devised by this > wee eo apr class of 
artisans, has in a measure been enabled to p this class from 
this competition, but I flatter myself that to-day, as ever, I find 
i self the friend, not only of organized labor, but of unorganized 

r. 

There is a class of le, not common in my district alone, but 
Scattered through borders of this U: , men who labor 
With their hands, women who labor with their hands, the bread- 
Winners of this country, who stand to-day in the mest urgent 
need of protection, and such protection as can and will be ive 
by the provisions of this report when it shall become a law. 
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It is idle and useless to say that if I should have a job of work 
which would give labor to 10 men, if 30 men should apply for it, 
that this would not result in depriving two-thirds of those who 
a for the job from obtaining it, and reduce the wages of the 

who did secure the job. Every field of labor is crowded 


op- | with persons seeking to do an honest day’s work for an honest 


dollar, and yet how many — will go to their humble homes 
this night, after having braved the inclement weather of this day, 
unable to have found labor and unable to bring to that humble 
home the cheer and comfort, the result of one day’s wages only. 

It has been said, and will be said, that the provisions of this bill 
will se te husband and wife. Not so, Mr. Speaker, because in 
every et of the Old World the shipowners, who have their 
agents in every town and community in Europe in their own self- 

rotection, will make known the provisions of this law, for if they 

to our shores an excluded immigrant they are required by 

the provisions of this bill to return this immigrant without price, 
at their own expense, to the port from which he sailed. 

I believe the naturalized American citizen—that man who has 
renounced all fealty to a foreign prince or neo, and who in 
truth and in fact has been imbued with the blessings of American 
citizenshi the necessity equally with the native-born citi- 
zen of excluding from our shores the class of foreigners aimed at 
in this bill. 

As in the days that are gone and t, we welcome to our 
shores every intelligent, honest, liberty-loving man or woman 
who seeks our shores as an asylum from oppression, and desires 
in faith to make this the fatherland of his children and his 
children’s children. Still, we have no room for the ever-increas- 
ing hordes of ignorance spewed upon us, bringing in their train 
the evils of the crowded tenement houses and the red flag of an- 
archy constantly displayed in the marches of this vermin and 
offscouring in the streets of our great cities. 

I should be recreant to every trust imposed upen me by the 
voters of my district, be they foreign or native born, if I should 
fail in my vote, when the opportunity presents itself, to so cast that 
vote as, in my opinion, it would redound to the interest of the 
greatest number. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that when this bill goes in effect, in 
next July, it will materially decrease the immigration from for- 
eign countries of people whom their own governments are glad to 
be rid of for the best interests of those governments; people who 
are willing and content to live like cattle, like beasts, rather than 
men and women; people who flock to our cities and usurp the 

laces of our own native-born citizens and of our naturalized cit- 
zens; who take the bread out of the mouths of the children of our 
people, and who only expect, in the main, to thus live, or at best 
to accumulate a little of the world’s goods and return again to the 
shores from which they came. 

For the above reasons, Mr. ee. and many more which I 
should take pleasure in giving at length if I had the time, I shall 
cast my vote in the affirmative, and sincerely hope that this con- 
ference report may be adopted. 





Immigration, 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. JOHN B. CORLISS, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 27, 1897, 





On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments to the bill (H. R. 7864) to amend the immi- 
gration laws of the United States. 

Mr. CORLISS said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The conference report embraces a provision which 

I had the honor to introduce at Galeabiaies of this Congress, and 

by its advocacy before the committee and on this floor secured its 

option as an amendment to the bill which passed the House at 
the last session. I much prefer the House bill to the measure now 
under consideration. Legislation, however, along the lines that 
are proposed in this measure should be secured, and I have found 
in my brief experience here that in order to accomplish results one 
must yield to the views of others. 
My measure is directed against what are known as the “ birds of 
.” Members on this floor, during the past few days, have 
received copies of a clipping from an editorial published by the 
Press, of my city, a Democratic paper, and I may say the 
cuckoo of the present Administration in Michigan. My predeces- 
sor, Judge Chipman, one of the ablest men who ever represented 
my State on this floor, offered in this House, during three con- 
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tinuous terms, the same ae that is now before you for con- 
sideration. He was lauded by the Free Press as the Romaien of 
the laborers of that district. He failed, however, to secure con- 
sideration thereof froma Democratic House. Now that it isabout 
to become a law, this Democratic paper has attempted to i 

the cause by calling your attention to the business interests 

are located along the lines of the Detroit River, in the great 

of Detroit and the little city of Windsor. It is true that some 





the people who engage in business interests there back 
forth from day to day, and this measure, by the qzuendment 
d by the committee, is directed at tha grievance. 
y measure, in it= original form, was directed at the num- 


ber of “birds of passage” that come to this country every year 
from every nation in the world. the 


In this Free Press editorial of cae 28, 1897, furnished 
members of this House, you will find a criticism embracing 
following language: 

© C one irection, 
oni ror binas — voll be less . 2 + is. * Amor eat 
belong to the Chinese Wall! order of Tocisintion and appeal to prejudice rather 
than to statesmanship. * * * It would gratify the labor uni in whose 
interests it has been framed. In addition, it would give the 
the notoriety he seeks, and possibly some v as an adjunct 
riety, when he n them. . 

The editor also points out the great injury to such firms and 
corporations as Parke, Davis & Co,, D. M. Ferry & ve and nu- 
merous others, because, forsooth, they will be bited 
employing men who reside in Oanada. This is in kee with 
the free-trade notions of the Free Press. I do not os) Se 
these large firms, most of whom are anxious to see @ 
tariff measure adopted by Congress for the protection of American 
industries, desire to forbid the same protection to their employees 
against the unjust competition of foreign labor. 

Permit me to call the attention of the members of this House to 
an editorial in the Detroit Free Press on May 21, 1896, when the 
original measure introduced by myself was under consideration, 
and ask you to —— the views therein expressed with the nar- 
row and selfish criticism of the editorial of January 23,1897. It 
reads as follows: 


© agrees CoRLIss's amendment to the tion bill for clu- 
gion aliens from tem a in the Snited States, which was 
adopted by the House y vy; press the un as a well con- 
ceived and sensible rest 


he be a to establish his homeand permanent 

éver h = be entailed in his 

ander which he is able to earn.a living, it should be 

inthis oc entry secures, "Cong coe Canitan very diceastl ‘abclatined 
count mgressman CORLISS very discree 

any intention of prohibiting any worthy person from obtai : 

and family a permanent ae on American soil. Our - 

Citizens have been and are a t to the Commonwealth. It is because we 

t we want them to declare when they come 


prpreces them so erongny t 
here, ‘‘ Your country shall be our country and we will not turn back, 


Now, Mr. $ 
a resolution which was passed the other day by the legislature 
iny State, and which, as it is brief, I desire to read for the benefit 
not only of the members here from Michigan, but also,of members 
from other States: 

Resolved by the House (the Senate qaeriney That we do heartily indorse 
the Hon. JoHN B. Cor.iss in his efforts to have the immigration laws so 
amended as to restrict the tide of foreign labor which flows daily across our 
borders, robbing our citizens of a. only to return oreign lands 
to invest their earnings, thereby depriving our merchants of a large volume 
of business to which they are justly entitled. 

That ae both branches of the Michigan legisla- 
ture. I have resolutions of every anized labor association in 
the United States heartily indorsing the particular measure which 
I advocate, and in the name of 6,000,000 honest, industrious labor- 
ers in our land I ask the members of this body to protect them 
against the ‘“‘birds of passage” who come annually to rob our 
wage earners of the fruits of their labor. 

Let me state to you that there are in my city to-day nearly ten 
thousand honest le anxiously waiting for labor—people who 
are being deprived of work yearly by this class of com " 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman allow mea suggestion 

Mr. CORLISS, Certainly. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I do not think if this bill be referred bac 
to conference the section in which the gentleman is im 
wili be in any danger. 

Mr. CORLISS. Thea I want to say that when itis reported 
back, it should be amended by striking out the words “ regular] 
and habitually,” and inserting a clause so as to cover all “ bi of 
passage” who seek our land with no intention ing it their 
permanent home. I favor the proposition as it ds, use I 
want legislation for our people and fear that if measure is 
permitted to be returned to conference, nothing can secured 
this session. The educational test does not meet my full approba- 

on. Personally I would prefer the measure as it passed the 

use, limited to the male immigrants; but as | before per- 
sonal views can not prevail in a legislative , and I my 


objections in order to secure th object 
Seoicen rons tas Charente or ati 


from | 99 


aker, I wish to call the attention of the House tg. 
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When I took my oath of office assumed my official ob}; 
toms as magehes of thts Manan, was not in the spirit ne 
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$ the + come the city of Chicago 
find that 50,000 people 4." » attending t 
0 
ph and hong that city 
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the earners of States? what theo 
as Oe Republicans pass a law for the on of capital, the 
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, Speaker, there is no district represented by any member on 
this floor that embraces uke hk ae than my own, 
; to in my judgment 
aos t of them to pass this to-day, not 
y for the protection of American citizens and laborers but for 
rotection of those who have come and ee this country 

as their permanent abiding place. I believe that the foreign-born 
sidents who have come and adopted as their country are as 
oe to the American flag as were born beneath its 
folds, and I desire to extend my little ence and vote in favor 
of those who have come and are now here, but so unfortunate as to 
have to suffer because of the failure of legislation in their interests, 
Permit me to ap to every member on this floor to put your 
= down to the ground and listen & the tramp of the unem- 
pees thro our land, who, in and want, though 
onest, ind ous, and in’ t, by ye vain seek em- 
ployment. For the pro the unfortunate laborers and the 
eservation of the of to those already in our country 


r 
justly entitled thereto, for the w pace oe Seeeson interests, 
that d for the ieenens a of American and manhood, let 
] 


us pass this measure, 


| 


Immigration. 


REMARES 


oF 
HON. ANDREW R. KIBFODR, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
Iy THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 27, 1897, 

On the report of the of conference on the votes of the 

bio Hos on the amendments to the bi (HH. P98) foamed the immi 

Mr. KIEFER said: 


Mr. Speaker: I do not think bill in its ¢ form should 
and I sin hope that it will not pass, I see no good rea- 
son for any ¢ or addi to our already immigra- 
tion laws, and if those lawsnow are rightly 
— all undesirable persons be kept landing on our 


Mr. Speaker, seems very harsh. It 
that ‘all eS, capa 
can not read — the Eng- 


not be 


male persons should een be atin he vill. io 

female immigrants to be able to read and eee will in 

iil 

children and busbar, 

very desirable people who inte! 

and with conederabszheae a dis- 
is placed 


thus se 


to this 
1, will, if this on the books, be debarred. Here 
aman who is well educated, he can read and write in his mother 
tongue, but his wife, like many of the peasantry of theold country, 
wilh and tn oney con copie el taing eit her hemnand 2 
an in 
- family by Island; the Sepead 


x come to 
sordid sb ol ben om 









themselves from ts; it is unworthy of a people who 
claim to have reached plane of civilization, who are 
noble and generous, and who to be the people of a Christian 
nation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the next point in this bill, which is equally as 

j is the Vision saieiien the immigrants to and 
wajat, 5 te poo Thousands of people who in 
— , it being their native and resident country. the 


t 
t 


men leneenee. Taegan ae Ning Seat 
tongue. Bu See this bill not of 
people could become a ci ot coe gaahanl eines Sine 


are many others who wo 
Pale es whloeaioasrd conan loan opie 
reason Ww resi & i 5 io not 
the mother language of the nation of which tha 


Why not amend this bill, if are bound to have this test, so 
as toread: ‘‘to read and write the English orany other a 

If it must then let us eliminate the cruel and inhuman 
yisions take father from child and mother from d 
and husband. 

You want to ask an immigrant if 
him to do so. Rather ask, and make him prove, that 

man; that he comes 


s 
s 
: 
s 


No matter whether he when the call to arms 

came in 1861 our adopted citizens vied the native born in 

to the defense of the flag. Mr. , | implore the 

ouse not to this bill. tion our open invitation 
to all the world has made this co what it is to-day. 

And there are still greater i It has been said here 

that this bill is in the interest of the workingmen and the 


day laborers ee ee 
people who will not work. They are possessed of the i 
they were not born ene ane Cag wee not work, no ma 
o man who is not asham: 


from the strong arm of labor, enco: 


sweet voice of wife and daughter, no can 
some of the erudite provisions of the or not, In the 
great Mississippi V: i 


pi y there is still room for 500,000,000 more 
ro ce, liberality, freedom build up a nation. 
aokateah alatuin, Wien the ene for stran, 
reason is so ly insisted on in this instance, heaetten mated 
* Where would the city f New York be to-day, Mr. Speaker, had 
wi of New Yor , Mr. + 
it not been for the immigration laws heretofore ? 
Weare young yet in the world’shistory. Where would Chicago, 


or, in fact, am city, be if, say, twenty-five the Con- 
gree of tho United States had passed such a bl we this? 


Sir, are we ready to step backward? Are our — 
cunning? My own State, through the governor, in his last ann 
message to the | » Teco: a measure to induce and 


encourage i 
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The Late Representative Charles F. Crisp. 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 16, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that opportue 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. CHARLEs F. Crisp, 
late a Representative from the State of Georgia. 

“ Resolved, te a mark of re: * to the memory of the deceased, and 
in of eminent abilities as a distinguished public servant, the 
=e a Soqaetaes of these memorial proceedings, shall stand adjourned, 


the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
r the Clerk be instructed to communicate a copy of these 
resolutions to family of the deceased "— 
Mr. TUCKER said: 


Mr. Speaker: In the death of CHARLEs F, Crisp the country 
has lost a valuable statesman, the Democratic party one of its 
most loyal and efficient leaders, the State of Georgia one of her 
most devoted sons, and his family an affectionate husband and 
father. The qualities of mind and traits of character which dis- 
tinguished him in this Hall have been sour pemages as well by 
his political friends as his adversaries. They were of no mean 
caliber, and history will accord to Judge Crisp a high and honor- 
able place in the long catalogue of distinguished American states- 
men. 

The province of eulogy too often runs into the extravagant; but 
a just tribute to our friend need not exceed the bounds of truth 
in according him a high and honorable position among the great 
leaders of his party. I would not claim for him the powers of 
analysis of a Calhoun, or the ponderous eloquence of a Webster, 
or the masteful, imperious leadership of a Clay, or the brilliant 
dash of a Blaine, but combining, it may be in a lesser degree, 
many of the strongest qualities of each, with a coolness of judg- ° 
ment and equipoise of mind which has rarely been equaled, he 
made available his pdwers, and all of them, in the discharge of 

ublic duties, as effectively as any man I have ever seen in public 
Fife. If he was not so great a logician as Mr. Calhoun, his powers 
of logic were overs thoroughly available, and wielded with tell- 

force against his adversary. 
he lacked the highest type of eloquence, his intense earnest- 
ness in debate supplied what the rhetorical art might have sug- 
ed. His leadership was always won by the arts of persuasion 
rather than by arbitrary dogmatism. He was one of the most 
resourceful as well as forceful men in the maintenance of his posi- 
tion in debate that has appeared in this Hall for years. Few men 
the power of drawing upon their resources and utilizing 

eir every power in action as did Judge Crisp. 

His manners were simple, unostentatious, and cordial. A 
natural playfulness of spirit, united with a dignity and a self- 
reliance of character, repelled none who sought his counsel, and 

w the closer to him all who sought his society. He did not hes- 
tats to lend his —_— counsel in molding the policy of his party 
or shirk the responsibility which rested upon him as one of its 
trusted leaders. Asa heater on the floor or as Speaker he was 
always bold, aggressive, and oftentimes defiant. The elements of 
character in were harmonized in a certain simplicity of style 
which offended no man’s self-love and commanded the respect 
and confidence of all. 

It was not always my fortune to agree with him as to matters 
of policy, and in the memorable fight for the Speakership in 
the Fifty-second Con s I felt it my public duty, against m 
personal inclination, to advocate the claims of another. Suc 
action on my part, however, so far as I know, never created any 
breach in our nal friendship. 

The State of Virginia has a felt the deepest interest in the 
life and career of Judge Crisp. In those days which tried men’s 
souls he freely spilled his blood on her soil, and from May, 1861, 
until May, 1864, when Virginia was ‘‘a looming bastion fringed 
with fire,” he mingled with her people, enlisted with her sons, 
and fought by their sides. As a soldier Judge Crisp exhibited 
thé highest qualities of excellence. With a cheerful temper he 
bore the seivelionn of war in the camp, on the field, or on the 
march, and he was ever obedient to command, and ready to 

md to his country’s call. 
enlisted at Luray, in the Valley of Virginia, in Company K 


of the Tenth Virginia Infantry, while his father and his brother 
Harry enlisted in an artillery company in the county of Shenan- 
He served first under Col. 8. A. Gibbons in the brigade of 
gallant Elzey, afterwards commanded by Gen. W. H. Tali 
erro, now Judge Taliaferro, of Gloucester Count 
subsequently commanded by Gen. George H. Stewart. 


, Va., am 
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In speaking of his services as a soldier, his old captain, Capt. 
R. S. Parks, of Luray, Va., says: 


In the spring of 1862 our regiment was transferred from Joe Johnston's 
command, on the Rappahannock, to Jackson's command, in the Valley, and 


remained in that command until the sun set at Appomattox. Most of the 
regiment was captured with Ed Johnson's division in the “ bloody salient” 
on the lith of May, 1864, where perhaps occurred the fiercest struggle and 
more blood wasspilled than atany placeduring the war. CRISP wascaptured 
at that time and was not released until after the war. He enlisted at the 

of 16 years asa private, and was second lieutenant when he was captured. 
He was quite small, not aoa to be corpulent, as he grew to be in after 
life. He was very quiet and unobtrusive; in fact, retiring in his manner; a 
great reader, he was never without a book. He carried one in his knapsack 
always, if he had one (but ‘“‘Jackson’s Foot Cavalry” did not like to 
superfiuous baggage), or in hisblanket. Often when the regiment was hal 

to rest on the march, he would immediately sit down and read from his book. 
He had a most remarkable memory, and could read a book and then relate 
everything in it, giving, in many instances, the exact language. 

Like all the members of Company K, he wus a soldier from head to foot, 
for no man ever commanded a better set of men or harder fighters than those 
who composed that company. Taps for “lights out” have been heard b 
many since 1865, and one by one they are passing to the other shore. Eac 
one, so far as I have seen or heard, drew the en, of death around him as 
coolly as he wrapped himself in his old blanket and laid down to sleep and 
dream on the field of carnage to await the call to arms at early dawn. 

In theinfantry there was little chance for promotion for ist service. 
They were under orders and had only to fight and die on the heights of Get- 
tysburg, in the tangleweod of the Wilderness, or the swamps of the Chicka- 
hominy. CHARLIE was a soldier without a stain, a statesman without a 
guile, and in war and peace a gentleman. 


The people of Virginia in common with those of the whole coun- 
try mourn at the grave of their friend, defender, and protector, and 
claim the privilege through her representatives here of placing a 


flower upon his open grave in commemoration of their lasting 
gratitude for his fidelity to her and to his country. 


Contested-Election Case—Yost vs. Tucker. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 21, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

* Resolved, That Jacob Yost was not elected a Representative in the Fifty- 
fourth Congress from the Tenth Congressional district of the State of Vir- 
ginia, and is not entitled to a seat therein. 

* Resolved, That H, St. George Tucker was duly elected a Representative 
in the Fifty-fourth Congress from the Tenth Congressional district of the 
State of Virginia, and is entitled to a seat therein **— ; 

Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I had not expected to take part in this discus- 
sion, and I am now limited to only fifteen minutes; but, slightly 
paraphrasing the language of Paul in his wonderful defense be- 
tore Agrippa, I can say | think myself happy, gentlemen of the 
House, because I shall answer for myself this day before you 
touching all the things whereof I am accused of the Jews. 

There is one point upon which gentlemen seem to think this 
case turns, that, if they will give me their attention, I will dem- 
onstrate beyond the possibility of question (unless the minds of 
gentlemen are made up) settles my right to the seat. The honor- 
able gentleman from Lllinois (Mr. CANNON] on yesterday asked 
this question: ‘‘ If you count the imperfect ballots, is the contest- 
ant elected?” The answer was that he would be. I deny it. If 
you will look at the end of the sixteenth page of the majority report, 
you will find that the majority conceded to the contestee is 221. 
Count every imperfect vote for contestant and contestee, as shown 
in the table on page 4 of the majority report, and it still leaves the 
contestee a majority. Answer it, gentlemen who are to follow me. 
Gentlemen seem to think that is the critical point in the case, that 
if you exclude the imperfect ballots, the contestee is not elected. 
But if you exclude them, it leaves the contestee in his seat, as 
shown above. So that all that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ROSVENOR] and my friend from New York {Mr. DaNnrELs] have 
said in favor of: counting these votes ~ absolutely for noth- 
ing. You may admit everything the ve said, and count the 
imperfect ballots and give them to the contestant, and yet the 
contestee has a clear majority. 

So that, Mr. Speaker, in looking at this case, I hope’the House, 
if they are anxious to get at the real truth of it, will remember 
that fact. I do not believe you have a right to count them. The 
committee do not believe it. But count them, and still the con- 
testee is entitled to his seat. 

But we are told by gentlemen that there was an enormous con- 
spiracy in the Tenth district, as shown by the burning of certain 
ballots, and that at many precincts through the district there 
were no election officers given tothe opposition. I want the mem- 
bers of the House to lend me their ears just for a moment on this 


point, and I challenge my colleague to meet me on this point from 
the record. 

Whatare thefacts? There are 174 election precincts in the Tenth 
district. The defective ballots were burned in 15, t is the evi- 
dence of a conspiracy! In the 15 — in which the ballots 
were burned, in all except 3 the Republican judge of elections 
assented to it, — to it, and in some cases burned them them. 
selves. Why? ause in the old law which was in force before 
the enactment of this law there was a dena directing the 
burning of certain defective ballots. Theelection under considera- 
tion was the first held under the so-called Walton law in the State, 
The judges themselves did not know what todo with the defectir, 
ballots, for the law was silent on the subject; and the Republican 
judges themselves, in all of these oe where they were burned 
except 8, consented to it; and what was the effect in these3? In 
these 3, there was a contest in 2 of them as to whether the Repub- 
lican judge consented or not, and in the third this committee, in 
their Sag | report, counts for contestant the rejected burned 
ballots. So that, absolutely, contestant has nothing to stand upon 
on his charge of conspiracy, or to aves his remarkable state- 
ment made on yesterday, when asked why these ballots were 
burned, when he said, ‘‘ Well, sir, I believe as oe as I believe 
I am standing here that it was done for the p of defrauding 
me of those votes which they knew were mine. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, is it possible that a co: 
evidence of fraud in yl ge district would have been carried 
out by the burning of ots in only fifteen precincts; and is it 
possible that the Republican judges who consented to the burning 
were parties to such conspi a 

Mr. THOMAS. May 1 ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the same authority appoint a Republican 
judge that appoints the Democratic judge? 

r. TUC . Yes, E 

Mr. THOMAS. And that authority is Democratic? 

Mr. TUCKER. And that authority is Democratic, and I will 
show how absolutely fairly ae was used. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. ill the gentleman permit me to 
ask him, Were those ublican ju who consented to the de- 
struction of these burned ballots , intelligent, representative 
men? 

Mr. TUCKER. They were just as intelligent as could be got- 
ten, and the evidence discloses that the Republican county chair- 
men in these counties went to the electoral board and asked for 
the judges, and got those ae wanted. 

Now, I find on page 1019 of the RecorpD this morning that the 
contestant [Mr. Yost] on yesterday stated that there were eighteen 
precincts in this district where no Republican sat as a judge 
of election. You remember the statement. You will find it on 
page 1019. I have here, Mr. Speaker, the most remarkable evi- 

ence from the record on this subject. Inevery one except three 
of the eighteen precincts referred to, Republicansor Populists were 
appointed. Deny itif youcan, There is no lawin Virginia com- 
pelling a man to sit as judge of election. All that could be done 
was to appoint them. This these Democratic electoral boards did. 
Could they do more? I challenge the record toshow the contrary. 
Here, then, is a table of eighteen election cts where it is 
cha there were no Republican judges of election; and it is true 
that in some of them there were none. Why? Because they were 
appointed and simply declined to serve; and because they declined 
to serve I am brought here on trial for the failure of the Repub- 
lican judges toserve. In oneof thethree precincts where no judge 
of the opposition was appointed, a majority was returned for con- 
testant. In the other two not a line of evidence is put in the 
record im hing the returns. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STRODE of Nebraska. Didany of the Democrats who were 
a = aon of election refuse to serve? 

r. TUCKER. Many of them. Ask me another, my friend. 
{Laughter on the Democratic side.] And I verily believe the 
record will show as many precincts where the o ition hada ma- 
jority of the judges against the Democrats as of precincts where 
no opposition judges were ss at all. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have but fifteen minutes, and I want to 
put the points in this case as concisely asI can. There is great 
talk, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GrosvENoR] on yesterday 
waved over your heads this ballot, printed in Old English type, 


which was used in Amherst County, and he appealed to you to 
know if you were goi 


go to sanction such a th by voting to 
retain me in my seat. I hope it is not necessary for me to state 
to this House that I do not approve that ballot, and that I had no 
ers it until I saw it in this contest. But I go further 
and say that if the contestant can show by reason of it he has lost 
a vote he ought to have it. I to the record er ee 


iracy to hide the 


evidence of a voter in Aanberst County who came 
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he could not vote reason of that ballot. It is true the 
said by 


county qRepublicen said that the contestant had lost 
maybe cent of their votes by reason of it. Ten per cent! 


be something under 200, and would still leave mea 
majority of over 300 in the county. But what are the facts? 
Hear me! During that election this ballot was used in Amherst 
County; that county gave me a majority of 499. Last fall the 
contestant, still being a candidate, running in that county, when 
Peed: Ameren i coeBe sr . lost the county by 
606; so that the printing of the ballot in that ugly type seems to 
have been an advantage to the contestant rather than a disadvan- 
tage. 

Nir. McCALL of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman state how 
the contestant ran in the remainder of the district this year com- 
pared with two years ago? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes,sir. The gentleman from Michigan made 


a mistake—— 

Mr. THOMAS. That is nota matter of record in this case. 

Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman from Michigan made a mistake 
in reference to that a moment ago that I will correct in y to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. The gentleman said that in 
the white section of the State my opponent ‘had carried every 
county. He lost every county but one. This last fall he carried 
every one but one. 

Now, I want to call attention to this Amherst County vote; for, 
gentlemen, I say frankly that if the contestant has lost a vote by 
reason of the mode of _ that ballot, he ought to have it. 
What sort of a coun it? It is a Democratic county and has 
been such from time emorial. The average Democratic ma- 
jority in Amherst County for the past eight years has been 550. 
The average vote in the county for the past eight years has been 
2,680. In the election in 1894, in the contest with my opponent, 
my majority was 499, and the total vote of the county was 2,705. 
So that the whole evidence shows that the contestant has lost not 
a vote, but that, on the other hand, this year, with a plain-type 

, he lost the county by 606 majority, whereas he lost it two 


years ago bi only 499. 

But, Mr. % er, I desire to call the attention of the House to 
another point in this record. These election officers have been 
assailed as men who were to do anything to cheat their 
way through. Now, I calla witness to their ter. Who is it? 
Yost’s Weekly, edited by the contestant in this case. What did 
he say when the election officers were appointed in the counties 
of Augusta and Rockbridge and the city of Staunton, two counties 
that contained about one-third of the ulation of the district? 
In reference to the election officers for these counties and the city 
of Staunton he said: 


The board met in the court-house Thursday lastand trans- 

acted the f ess. The constables selected are men of high 

as we know, and be ble to the people gene 3 

We do not believe t ei of them with whom we are acquain would 
a or 


r the law fairly and justly. 

Then follows a list of the constables for the whole county. 

The same paper, on the same date, has the following to say of 
the appointment of constables in Rockbridge County: 

2 Et Omen Cel Sic ene, TPs 
‘TET aae andar Gis Wieeek checkin tw. oll af wheen, we nara, pro anne 
the best and most trustworthy citizens of Rock County. This is very 

poopie of Sus part of the State ab least 


| 


as evidence that ne Pow 
intend to maintain the integrity ballot boxes, as they have heretofore. 


Under date of October 25, 1894, the same paper has the follow- 
ing fo eras the appointment of constables for the city 
unton: 


She yaw clovoral board, composed of R. 8. Turk, J. A. Glasgow, and 
George W. Bipckior, hore spots J. Frank West as an election constable 
in Ward No. l and B. F. eens Ward No, 2. These appointments will be 
satisfactory to everybody. the blicans been consulted, they could 
not have secured two men who have the implicit confidence of the commu- 
nity more fully. 


During the reading of the foregoing the hammer fell. 
Mr. TUCKER. ‘ , [should like to have enough addi- 
tional time to complete extract. 


Mr. McCALL of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I will yield the 
gentleman whatever further time he desires. 

Mr. TUCKER. I will take only enough to finish this extract. 
Here is what the contestant’s own paper published, and what, 
perhaps, his own hand wrote. 

Mr. BRUMM. If the gentleman will pardon me, I understand 
that all those counties gave Mr. Yost a —_— 

Mr. TUCKER. No; not one of them. frauduient men, 
these election officers appointed for a fraudulent p , were thus 
indorsed by the chief Sepablices meer of the district, of which 
contestant was himself one of the editors, ad honest men, whose 
Fee guaranteed a fair election, and who would og 

duties, as they had always done, fairly and honestly. Yet 
now the gentleman is here stating that their conduct in the elec- 
tion was a part of a great conspiracy to keep him out of his seat. 

(Here the hammer fell.] 


Pacific Railroad Bill. 


SPEEOH 


OF 


HON. GROVE L. JOHNSON, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 9, 1897, 


R. 8189) to amend an act entitled “An act toaid in the con- 


a railroad and tel ph line from the Missouri River to the 


Pacific Coeam, and fo soeame to ths were, Spe Bee ot -_ seme ae 
postal, military, and other * approv: ls ; also to amen 
act approved July 2 1804, und also en act approved May 7. 1878, both 
ip amen ent of said first-mentioned act, and other acts amendatory 
f£ and supplemental thereto, and to provide for the settlement of 


wing out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construction of cer- 
and to secure the payment of all indebtedness to the United 

States of certain companies therein mentioned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California said: 

Mr. Speaker: I favor the passage of this bill. It is a business 
settlement of a business question. For years the solution of the 
issues presented by the relations of the United States and the 
Pacific railroads has been prevented by outside matters. The de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in the Stanford suit 
eliminated from the case the point raised that the stockholders 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company were liable to the Gov- 
ernment for the debt due the United States by said company, 
The very clear and convincing caer of the Attorney-General 
of the United States, concurred in by all lawyers who have studied 
the question and amply fortified by decisions of State and United 
States courts, has taken from the case the other point raised, that 
the officers of the Central Pacific Railroad Company were liable 
to the Government for the debt due the United States or for money 
claimed to have been diverted from the company by them. Upon 
these two points the opponents of a funding bill Cove for years 
based their entire contention. They have claimed that there was 
fraud and peculation in the building of the Pacific railroads, and 
that the railroad companies were seeking by the enactment of a 
law to extend the payment of the debt due the Government to 
deprive the United States of its means of redress for assumed 
wrongs by preventing by such settlement the institution of law- 
suits against the stockholders and directors of the company to 
recover the sums alleged to have been illegaily taken bythem. In 
view of the decision and opinion I have referred to, I feel that I 
can congratulate the House that we can now discuss this bill 
without being called upon to enter into the unknown field of 
useless speculation as to what judgment this or that court might 
ive against this or that officer or stockholder of the Central 
| Nona Railroad Company. That point is eliminated from the 

ebate. 


On the bill (H. 
struction of 


It is the part of wisdom to thoroughly understand the cause of 
any effect before deciding upon the proper method of dealing 
therewith. 


Hence we should study the history of the Pacific Railroad leg- 
islation of Congress, the causes that prompted it, the actions of 
the Government and companies under that legislation, as well as 
the present condition of the debt and the companies. We are not 
acting for ourselves, but for the nation—not merely for and as of 
to-day, but must look backward to learn what caused to-day and 
forward to ascertain what to-day will bring to the future. We 
are mere servants of a great national partnership, eternal as the 
hills, we hope, and which must be treated as having transacted 
business for mer years with a fixed design to improve the coun- 
try and a firm belief that the business is permanent—not ephem- 
eral. Therefore the light of the past will enable us the better to 
see the present and the wiser to plan for the future. 

For many years prior to 1862 the attention of the United States 
had been attracted to the vast domain lying beyond the Missouri 
River, and forming what was called, when the Rocky Mountains 
were scaled, ‘‘ the great American Desert.” 

The — but interesting language of the first explorers of the 

t Northwest, Lewis and Clark, recounting their journeys 

ugh these then unknown lands, had given us our first real 
knowledge of this ‘‘ terra incognita;” the later explorations of 
the gallant pathfinder, Fremont, had renewed our interest in the 
subject; the prose song of Washington Irving regarding the labors 
of John Jacob Astor, in his attempt to rival the Hudson Bay 
meee vay and to dispute its supremacy in the fur trade of the 
world; the glowing panegyrics of the martyr Whitman upon the 
land of Oregon and the possibilities of Puget Sound; the reports 
ot the land where springs of pure water gave plenty and health 
brought from Salt Lake by Mormon elders and returning trav- 
elers—all had served to fill the minds of American statesmen and 
of the American people with the desire to unite the waters of the 
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Atlantic with those of the Pacific by a railroad, to the end that 
these countries might be made the abode of man. 

To no one man can be given the credit of arousing the public 
mind to the necessity of a transcontinental railroad that should 
annihilate space and connect the populous East with the open 
West. As early as 1836 one John Plumbe called a public meetin 
at Dubuque, Lowa, for the purpose of agitating the question o 
building a Pacific railroad. This, I believe, is the first recorded pub- 
lic movein any State. lowacanclaim thecredit of eo 
in this subject. I hope all her sons will aid in settling honorably 
this present vexatious question brought to us by the —— of 
the road thus really originating in the Hawkeye State. In 188 
Dr. Hartley Carver published in the New York Courier an 
Enguirer an article advocating the construction of a Pacific rail- 
road which attracted much attention and formed the basis of 
many an editorial and furnished material for many as 

It is claimed, however, that even before that date. , in 1883 
or 1834, Dr. Samuel Bancroft Barlow, of Granville, Mass., advo- 
cated the construction of a railroad from New York to the Co- 
lumbia River’s mouth by direct appropriations from the United 
States Treasury. This was the correct method, and Dr. Barlow 
deserves credit for bravely suggesting it. Had his ideas prevailed 
and the railroad been constructed as was the national wagon road, 
we would not now be worrying over this debt. 

I presume, however, that to the labors of Asa Whitney are we 
most indebted for the constant and successful agitation of the 
scheme and the awakening of the public toits importance and the 
great benefit its construction would be to the entire nation. 

The “Little Giant,” Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, was an 
early convert to the proposition, and in the Twenty-eighth Con- 

s,in the winter of 1844-45, reported favorably one of 

hitney’s memorialsasking the construction of a Pacific railroad, 

and he ever afterwards was a firm and constant advocate of the 
construction thereof. 

**Old Bullion,” from Missouri, Thomas H. Benton, in season 
and out, persistently advocated in his forcible manner the con- 
struction of a Pacific railroad. His prophetic vision, like that of 
Douglas, saw the grand results to follow. 

When the news of the discovery of gold at Sutters Fort, in Cal- 
ifornia, in 1847, was carried to the four quarters of the globe, the 
rush for California of men from every State and every nation in 
the world was unprecedented. They came from everywhere and 
in every way—on foot, with teams of horses, mules, and oxen, in 
boats and ships andsteamers, and it is sometimes gravely asserted 
by the pioneers of California (those who boast of arriving in the 
State in 1849) that some came in balloons and on wings. 

A new impetus was given to the cry for a Pacific railroad that 
men might easier reach the new El Dorado to search for fortune, 
and might safer return to civilization to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor with their families left behind or families to be formed in 
the old home. we disaster at sea, and there were many, em- 
phasized the demand. 

The California Senators and Representatives knocked with no 
uncertain hand, but with constant blow, upon the doors of Con- 
gress for this boon to their constituents, and pleaded daily with elo- 

uent appeal for the building of quick communication with their 
tate. In 1852 California’s legislature passed an act giving the 
right of way to the United States for railroad purposes, the pre- 
amble of which is as follows: 

Whereas the interests of this State, as well as those of the whole nation, 
require the immediate action of the Government of the United States for 
construction cf a national thoroughfare connecting the navigable waters 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, for the oe of national safety in the 
—. = war,and to promote the highest interests of the Republic: 

Congress answered the call of California and the wish of the 
people by appropriating large sums of money to defray the 
expenses of surveying a practicable route from the Missouri iver 
to the Sacramento River, the results of which surveys can be found 
in the report of the Secretary of War to Congress, February 27, 
1855. Year by year the demand grew. It was not confined to 
California or the Pacific Coast. It came from the far eastern 
shores of Maine, from the marts of trade in New York, from the 
plantations of Louisiana, from the rich iries of linois. From 
all over the nation the people shouted, ‘‘We wanta railroad to the 
Pacific. Our friends, our relatives, are there.. We want to see 
them. We want them to visitus. Our young men want to seek 
their fortunes under the setting sun. Give us speedy communi- 
cation with the gold fields of California, with its fertile valleys 
and fruitful hills.” The internecine war with Brigham Young, 
where the United States was compelled to march its troops thou- 
sands of miles over trackless wastes and snow-clad mountains, 


across bridgeless streams and ya canyons, at an expense 
ex ing in amount the total issue of ere, bonds to the Central 
Pacific Company, had shown the Government and the 


people that in a military point of view the Pacific railroad was a 
necessity to the nation. 
The expense of policing the plains to protect from the savage In- 
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dians, that roamed at will over the country between the R 
ane and the Sierra Nevadas, the numerous caravans cf 
ts who spring started on their journey to the Pg. 
and w bones marked the trail so thatall could {«|. 
reached the enormous sum of about $7,000, 


,000 . 
the minds of the e ie an 


, of con- 


a Pacific railroad as as possible, 
This fmand was not confine to party sect. It was a uni- 


to 
versal want, felt by all men of ee itical beliefs. 
In 1856 the Democratic nati convention passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, That the cial pola lo party ones the great Eepertance, ing 

tical and commercial , and communicatio 

by military and postal our own te: Ne the Atlan: 

tic and Pacific coasts of this d that it is the duty of the Federai 
Sremglly ail 


Tri 
an 
Gov t to exercise its constitutional power for th. in- 
ment of that object. — 


same year the ublican national convention adopted ¢ 
ae _ 


Resolved, That a railroad to by central and 
ble res gi rati in of the whole 
ountry, and t ederal ronment o to r immediate ang 
efficient aid in Bs construction; and g an te the imme. 
diate constru of an emigrant route on the 


The Douglas Democratic national convention in 1860 adopted 
the following resolution: 


Boscioed, That rieeeonie pe the in 
Pao als ah eek a 
: tutional Gov- 
Peoual rman es = 
Th 


e Breckenridge national convention th 
vane eleanor ames oo" 


ercia), 
ntic and 


to 


one of Pest the age, ina commer- 
and is a speedy between 
the cand Atlantic coasts: ‘Therefore 
Be it resolved, That the 2 do here pledge them- 
selves to use ev power to some bill, 
to the extent of of the construé: 
tion of a Pacific railroad from River Pacific Ocean at 
the earliest practicable momen: 


The Republican national convention the same year adopted the 
following resolution: 


That a railroad to the > in- 
teen cael Pre seener er terest 
thereto, a daily overland be promptly oe it ae 

The Republican national convention of 1864 adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: : 

Resolved, That we are in fayorof the speedy construction of the railroad to 
the Pacific Coast. 

Prior to 1860 the legislatures of teen States had passed reso- 
lutions in favor of a railroad to the fic. Three Presidents of 
the United States—Franklin Pierce, Jamcs Buchanan, and A}ra- 
ham Lincoln—had in their messages called the attention of Cvon- 
gress to the necessity of aiding a transcontinental road to connect 
the Atlantic States with the Coast. Every newspaper in 
the nation had fully indorsed the project, some t ap- 
propriation and some a loan, but all enth y urged Con- 
gressional action. I have thus alluded—perhaps too lengthily— 
to these matters of history that we might all understand that tho 
legislation of Congress in 1862 and 1 under which the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific railroads were constructed, was 10t 
taken at the request of either of these railroad es or their 
aa but was enacted in response to the universal deman 
° whole American , speaking through newspapers. 
State legislatures, political conventions, and Presidents 
of the United States. Nor was it, as will be seen from what | 
have stated, entirely a war measure, al that was a great 
moving cause. 

It had been asked for by the 
growing importance of our Paci , the fact that 
nearly $50,000,000 in gold was taken from its mines and shipp«! 
from California in 1862, the knowledge gained by the numerous 
caravans that journeyed ‘‘the plains across” to reach the land of 
gold that the great American desert was a myth, and that there 
was good land beyond the Rockies suitable for agriculture ani 
grazing; the successful result of the colonization of Salt Lake 

alley by the Mormons, and the glowing description of its beau- 
ties; the natural desire of the restless American youth to explore 
new fields, the stories of the wealth of New Mexico and Utah, the 

EN eee ee eae, 

Te finding new homes OS 

berless immigrants were shelter in our loved 
Republic from troubles in the Old World, and the feeling that 
Americans must know and must rule America from ocean to 
ocean, had inspired the hearts and attuned the voices of the sons 


for years. The great and 
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gn daughters of the Union to one chord upon which 


was sung the common song to Congress, ‘‘Give us a Pacific rail- 
road.” 


Even without war Congress would have heeded the demand and 


granted aid sufficient to construct the Pacific . But in 
js62 there was war in the United States. is now of our 
number an honored son of the Keystone State, author of the 


beneficent homestead law—of itself Sees monument to his 
memory and a > his career—the onl romesne member 
of the Thirty-seventh Congress that is with inte ty-fourth 
Congress, & man we all respect, the mee t most ora- 
ble Co , the Hon. GaLusHa A. Grow, who can better I 
tell of the conditions that confronted that Congress of loyal men, 
over whose ae he so ee. They met in the 
midst of war and its alarms, with suffering and sorrow and priva- 
tion seen On every side and felt in every home of the Union. 

The flag had been stricken down at Sumter. Eleven States 
had seceded. The government of the Confederate States had been 
established at Richmond. Its independence had been recognized 
by unfriendly foreign nations. 

Bull Run had been fought and the Stars and Stripes trailed in 
Virginia’s mad beneath heel of, for a time, successful rebel- 
lion. The thunder of hostile cannon could be heard in the streets 
of Washington. The rebel flag could be seen from the Dome of 
the nation’s Capitol waving in defiance of Old Glory. We had 
been ce to ——ae winter = te s Le eee of 
cannon in response © arrogant demand o: power, 
the persons of Mason and Slidell, whose seizure was indorsed by 
the loyal North. The English Asiatic fleet had its headquarters 
at Vancouvers Island but a cannon-shot distant from our country 
and only three days’ sail from the defenseless port of San Fran- 
cisco, thus grimly menacing our hold upon all our Pacific Coast 
possessions. Our commerce was being oe from the seas by the 

rivateers of the Confederacy we m British shipyards. 
The gold of California was one-half shipped direct to England be- 
cause of the of the sea and the very great cost of insur- 
ance, thus causing direct and immense injury to the nation. The 
talk of a Pacific republic was openl indulged in by disloyal Cali- 
fornians, and the project was be strenuously and secretly 
pushed by traitorous hearts and hands, so much so that the gen- 
eral inc of California had been superseded for dislo 
and he afterwards fell at the head of a ederate army. 

The necessity of keeping the trade of the Pacific Coast tas so 

vault felt, the gold of California was so much 


needed to maintain the nation’s , and the fear of losing it 
entirely was so great; the da of | the entire Pacific Coast 
had been soalarmingly present; theabsolu re the United 
States to maintain communication by sea wi ifornia and 
Oregon in case of a foreign war had been so forcibl t to 
the attention of the nation; the impossibility of sending soldiers 
on i nes lains in time to be of any avail in 
days of war involving the Pacific Coast, w. the cost thereof 
would bankrupt the ; the resolve in the hearts of all 
loyal men that the Unions d be preserved intact with not one 
State missing or one foot of territory lost, whether in the East or 
in the South, in the North or in the West, was so ly embedded, 
so firmly rooted, so dearly cherished; the need of d somethi 

Was so as a politi military, and economic measure, that 
all the saw that the time had arrived when the prayer of 
the people a Pacific railroad could no longer go unheeded; 
that the demands of war accentuated the demands of peace and 
impelled the of the act of 1862 ting Government aid 
to the Union Pacific and Central ific railroad companies, to 
the end that a t ntinental railroad a“ be speedily con- 
structed. It was the spontaneous act of Congress of the 
United States. It was done because it ought to have been done. 
It was indorsed as a war and economic and proper measure by all. 

As illustrating the views then felt by , L will call atten- 
tion to the following language used in 1962 by Mr. bell, chair- 
man of the Committee on Pacific Railroads, House of resenta- 
tives, in the House while discussing the proposed aid. He said 
among other things: 

Tn a recent imminent peril of a collision witha naval and commercial rival, 
one that bears us no love, we ran the risk of losing, at least for a time, our 
golden possessions on the Pacific for want of proper land transportation. 

Grand old Thaddeus Stevens, the acknowled leader of the 
— the Commoner who swayed his party with accepted rule, 
said: 


Tn case of a war with a foreign maritime 
us of Panama w impractica pean power 
could throw troops and supplies into California much er than we could 
by the present overland route. The enormous cost of supplying our army 
in Utah may teach us that the whole wealth of the nation would not enable 
y a large army on the Pacific Coast. Our W 


us to suppl estern States must 
fall a prey to the enemy without a speedy way of transporting our troops. 


wer, the travel by the Gulf and 
Any such 


These remarks show that Congress felt that what it was doing 
was 
it was 


the interest of the nation, not for any company. That 
the good of all the people, the preservation of the Union 





as an entirety, the benefit of the industrial conditions of the land, 
the binding in closer union of the widely separated geographical 
sections of the country, and the consequent development of the 
unpeopled portions of the great West. 

It was thought then that the act of 1862 would furnish sufficient 
Government aid and that the companies could under it construct 
the road and repay the Government. The bill was so framed. 
There were not wanting, however, public men at that day who 
looked beyond the mere question of dollars and cents, who viewed 
the measure as statesmen, and who avowed their belief that the 
Government ought to give the aid and build the road if it never 
received a penny of its bounty in return. A brief mention of 
some of these patriots and their thoughts will not be amiss now, 
when so much stress is laid upon the fact that the United States 
loaned these companies money and that it must collect every dollar 
of principal and interest, like a greedy creditor and not a liberal 
nation. Among these was Hon. Henry Wilson, Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, and afterwards Vice-President of the United States, 
who on June 17, 1862, when discussing the bill in the Senate, made 
the following remarks: 


I have little confidence in the estimates made by Senators or Members of 
the House of Representatives as to the great profits which are to be made 
and the immense business to be done by this road. I give no grudging vote 
in giving away either money or land. I would sink $109,000,000 to build the 
road, and do it most cheerfully, and think I had done a great thing for m 
country if I could bring it about. What are seventy-five or a hundred mil- 
lions in ope’ a railroad across the central regions of this continent, which 
will a the people of the Pacific and the Atlantic and bind them 
together. 


And on the same day he used the following language: 

As to the security the United States takes on this road, I would not give 
the paper it is written on for the whole of it. I do not suppose it is ever to 
come back in any form except in doing on the road the business we need, car- 
rying our mails and our munitions of war. In my judgment we ought not to 
vote for the bill with the expectation or with the understanding that the 
money which we advance for this road is ever to come back into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. I vote for the bill with the expectation that all 
we got out of the road (and I think that is a great deal) will be the mail 
a and the carrying of munitions of war and such things as the Gov- 
ernment needs, and I vote for it cheerfully with that view. I do not expect 
any of our money back. ve no man can examine the subject and be- 
Heve that it will come back in any other way than is provided for in this bill, 
and that once is for the carrying of the mails and doing certain other 
work for Government. ‘ 


Senator Clark, of New Hampshire, in the same debate spoke as 
follows: 


Whether I am right or not, I do not build the road because I think it is to be 
a paying road. I build it as a political necessity to bind the country together 
and hold it together, and I do not care whether it is to pay or not. Here is 
the money of the Government to build it with. I want to hold a portion of 
the money until we get through, and then let them have it all. 


The language of Judge David Davis in delivering the opinion of 
he Supreme Court of the United States in the case of the United 


tates vs. The Union Pacific Railroad Company, reported in 91 
United States Reports, 79 and following, shows how that 
august tribunal regarded this legislation: 

Many of the provisions in the original act of 1862 are outside of the usual 
course of legislative action con g grants to railroads, and can not be 
properly construed without reference to the circumstances which existed 
when it was passed. The war of the rebellion was in progress,and owing to 

mplications with England the country had become alarmed for the safety 

= Pacific ms. The loss of them was feared, in case those com- 
ag ons should result in open rupture; but even if this fear were ground- 
ess, it was quite apparent that we were unable to furnish that degree of 
otection to the ple occtipying them which every Government owes to 
ts citizens. It is true the threatened danger was happily averted, but wis- 
dom pointed out the necessity of making suitable provision for the future. 
This could be done in no better way than by the construction of-a railroad 
across the continent. Such a road would bind together the widely sepa- 
rated of our common country and furnish a cheap and expeditious 
mode for the transportation of troops and pe. If it did nothing more 
than afford the required protection to the Pacific States, it was felt that the 
vernment, in the ormance of an imperative duty, could not justly 
hhold the aid necessary to build it, and so strong and pervading was this 

oO that it is by no means certain that the people would not have justified 


mgress if it departed from the then settled —z of the country 
rega works of internal improvement and charged the Government itself 
with the direct execution of the enterprise. This enterprise was viewed as a 


national undertaking for national purposes, and the public mind was directed 
to the end in view rather than to the particular means of securing it. 
Although this road was a military necessity, there were other reasons active 
at the time in producing an opinion for its completion besides the protection 
of an exposed frontier. There was a vast unpeopled territory lying between 
the Missouri and Sacramento rivers which was practically worthless without 
the facilities afforded by a railroad for the transportation of persons and 
property. With its construction the agricultural and mineral resources of 
this territory could be developed, settlements made where settlements were 
— thereby the wealth and power of the United States largely 

and there was also the pressing want, in time of peace even, of an 
improved and cheaper method for the transportation of the mails and of sup- 
lies for the Army and for the Indians. It was in the presence of these facts 
Pnat © undertook to deal with the subject of this railroad. The diffi- 
culties in the way of building it were great, and by many intelligent persons 
conside insurmountable. * * * Of necessity there were risks to be 
taken in aiding with money or bonds an enterprise unparalleled in the his- 
tory of any free people, the completion of which, if practicable at all, would 
require,as was supposed, twelve years; but these risks were common to both 
parties. Congress was obliged to assume its share and advance the bonds or 
abandon the enterprise, for, clearly, the grant of lands, however valuable 
after the road was finished, could not be available asa resource for building it. 


This opinion and language was reaffirmed by the same court in 
the case of the United States vs. The Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany et al., reported in 98 United States Reports, page 619. 





24 


Hon. William D. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, in the course of the 
debate in the House, said: 





Can there be any question that our country can bear such an augmenta- 
tion of its annual expenditure, or will it harm if posterity, being blessed by 
this work, should perchance have to pay the principal of the.credit invested? 


Mr. White, of Indiana, used the following language: 


Now, sir, I contend that although this bill provides for the repayment of 
the money advanced by the Government, it is not expected that a cent of the 
money will ever be repaid. If the committee intended that it should be 
repaid, they would have required it to be paid out of the gross earnings of 
the road, as is done with the roads in Missouri, Iowa, and other States, and 
not the net earnings. There is not, pees. one company in a hundred, 
where the roads are most prosperous, that hasany netat all. [ undertake to 
say that not a cent of these advances will ever be repaid, nor do I think it 
desirable that they should be repaid. The road is to be the highway of the 
nation, and we ought to take care that the rates provided shall be moderate. 
I think, therefore, that this will turn out a mere bonus to the Pacific rail- 
road, as it ought to be. 


From these citations, and others that could be made if time per- 
mitted, it can be seen that some of those who participated in the 
Congress that voted this aid did so not merely with the expec- 
tation that such aid would be returned, but because they were 
willing to build the road even if the United States paid the entire 
expense. A careful inspection of the debates in both Houses of 
Congress during the consideration of the actof 1862 will show that 
not a single vote was cast in favor of that law with any expecta- 
tion that the Government would receive from the railroad com- 
panies in reimbursement of its advances one dollar in addition to 
the requirement for the payment of 5 per cent of the net earnings 
of the roads after they were completed and the services to be ren- 
dered in the transportation for the Government provided for in 
the law. 

Yet now we hear the cry that every dollar of principal and in- 
terest must be immediately paidin cash. These debates show that 
all this Pacific railroad legislation was had not at the request of 
the railroad companies, nor their promoters, but at the demand of 
the people. It was under such circumstances, and with such views 
and hopes, that Congress passed the act of July 1, 1862, authorizing 
the organization of Pacific railroad companies and the construc- 
tion of Pacific-railroads. We should—as I think—carefully bear 
them in mind while legislating in 1897 regarding the expected re- 
sults of legislation in 1862. Our nation has received all the bene- 
fits predicted, has borne some of the burdens, and being a thon- 
sand times stronger now than thirty-five years ago, can afford to 
be generous as well as just, but never merciless. 

The terms of the act of July 1, 1862, were in effect that the two 
companies, Union Pacific and Central Pacific, were to construct 
the Pacific Railroad and that in aid of such construction the 
United States agreed to donate every alternate section of public 
land designated by odd numbers, to the amount of five alternate 
sections per mile, on each side of said road on the line thereof, 
within 10 miles of each side of the road not sold, reserved, or 
otherwise disposed of; the title of said land to be vested in the 
company when it should have completed 40 consecutive miles of 
railroad and telegraph; and that on completion of said section, 
the Secretary of the Treasury should issue to the company bonds 
of the United States, payable thirty years after date, bearing 6 per 
cent per annum interest, payable semiannually, to the amount 
of sixteen of said bonds per mile; but from the western base of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains (such point to be fixed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States) the bonds to be issued should be at the 
rate of $48,000 per mile for 150 miles eastwardly; and between the 
mountainous sections at the rate of $32,000 per mile; the Central 
Pacific to complete 50 miles of said railroad and telegraph line 
within two years of filing their consent to the provisions of this 
act, and 50 miles each year thereafter; the entire line between the 
Missouri River and the Sacramento to be completed so as to form 
a continuous line of railroad and ready for use by the ist day of 
July, 1876. 

The act provides that the issue of said bonds and delivery to the 
compan all ipso facto constitute a first mortgage on the whole 
line of the railroad and telegraph, together with the rolling stock, 
fixtures, and property of every kind and description, and in con- 
sideration of which said bonds may be issued. 

That the grants of the said lands and bonds are made upon cun- 
dition thet said company shall pay said bonds at maturity, and 
shall keep its said railroad and telegraph line in repair and use, 
and shall at all times transmit dispatches over said telegraph line 
and transport mails, troops, and munitions of war, supplies, and 
public stores on said railroad for the Government whenever 
required to do so by any department thereof; and that the Gov- 
ernment shall at all times have the preference in the use of the 
same for all the purposes aforesaid at fair and reasonable rates of 
compensation, not to exceed the amount paid by private parties 
for the same kind of service; and all compensation for services 
rendered for the Government shall be applied to the payment of 
said bonds and interest until the whole amount is fully paid; and 
after said railroad is completed, until said bonds and interest are 
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paid, at least 5 per cent of the net earnings of said road sh 
annually applied in the payment thereof. he 
The Central Pacific had been incorporated in 1861 under the laws 


of California. It ted the terms of the act of July 1, 1869 
It tried in. good faith to comply with them. January 8, 163. ji 
commenced the construction of its road at the city of Sacramento, 


All voices in California were then in its favor, although many 
tomes the bankruptcy of its promoters and the ignominioys 
ailure of the undertaking. 

By the most strenuous efforts of its promoters, it managed io 
construct 31 miles of its road, extending it to Newcastle, Placer 
County, Cal., in the Sierras, where, for lack of funds, it was obliged 
to stop. 

The Union Pacific was unable to raise a dollar or to build a mile 
of its road under the act of 1862. 

I call attention to this as showing the good faith of the men who 
constituted the Central Pacific and their honest desire to build the 
road according totheir agreement. It should be counted str: mngly 
in their favor to-day, especially in view of the attacks made upon 
them. Under these circumstances, duly presented to Congress, and 
after due deliberation and discussion in that body, the act of J uly 
2, 1864, was passed, which modified the contract of 1862 and per- 
mitted the railroad companies to issue their first-mortgage bonds 
on the respective railr and tel ph lines to an amount not 
exceeding the amount of the bonds to be issued by the United 
States, and of even tenor, date, time of maturity, rate, and char- 
acter of interest, and that the lien of the United States bonds 
should be subordinate to that of the bonds of said companies au- 
thorized to be issued on their respective roads, property, and 
equipments, except as to that provision of the act of 1862 relating 
to the transmission of dispatches and the transportation of mails, 
troops, munitions of war, supplies, and public stores for the Gov. 
ernment of the United States; and that the aid provided to he 
granted by the act of 1862 should be given upon the completion 
of 20 consecutive miles instead of 40, and that the Government 
should retain only one-half of the compensation for services 
rendered to it by the company, to be _—_— in payment of the 
bonds issued, instead of the whole; and that the Central Pacific 
should be required to complete only 20 miles in one year in place 


of 50. 

. This act was after the Republican national convention 
of 1864 had adopted its resolution demanding the completion of 
the Pacific railroad. 

Under this act the Union Pacific found capital and commenced 
work, and the Central Pacific was enabled to continue its work. 

Incited by the act of 1864 to a generous rivalry, the two com- 

panies pressed every man and machine attainable into their serv- 
ice and speeded across the continent, one facing, the other follow- 
ing the setting sun, until they met at Promontory, in Utah, in May, 
1869. ; 
How well I remember the celebration in Sacramento of the driv- 
ing of the last spike that marked the completion of this great work. 
It had been that the whistle of the locomotive that 
bore the officials and guests that assembled at that out-of-the-way 
spot to witness the occasion should signal the event, and should 
be answered by others, until one continuous whistle should be 
heard from Promontory to California, waking the echoes of valley 
and the crags of mountains with its scream of triumph. We 
were ready with our procession, and as we heard the whistle that 
announced the end of nearly seven years of hard and unremitting 
toil, we all, men and women and chil alike, cheered and cheered 
and cheered again. 

It seemed to me that it — of man’s triumph over nature; of 
the great achievement of erican citizens. 

In fancy it took me back to the days when wearily I traveled 
for twenty-two days and nights in the rough coach over the route 
of this railroad. 1 could see again the barren deserts where water 
was brought 40 miles for use, the shifting sands of many streams 
that seemed without foundation, the deep ee canyons, 
the mountains rearing their snow-clad tops until they kissed the 
blue clouds of heaven, over which the coach was dragged at a 
snail’s pace through narrow defile and dangerous , and | 
thought, Is it possible that a railroad has been built where the 
coach could scarcely move? 

I could hear in the shrill whistle of the locomotive the voice of 
the genius of America commending the work done by her sons an 
calling the world to witness another triumph of American enter; 
prise, ranking side by side with those of Franklin, of Fulton, and 
of Morse. 

When Vasco Nunez de Balboa bade his followers remain while 
he alone climbed the mountains and gazed upon the broad expans¢ 


of Pacific Ocean, the first white man to whom that pleasure w 
vouchsafed, what thoughts must have passed through his mind 


He could see that ocean covered with the ships of Castile and 
fuagon, = — a — poppe een engl 
is country, while ur pain’s im wer ¥ 

th glory as the wealth of the 


covering the world with its Indies, 
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East and West, were poured into her treasury and the nations of 
the earth yieldcd Py to her supremacy. 
e 


So the whistle of the locomotives on that May day in 1869 called 
up image of the future greatness of our loved land. New States 
to swell the galaxy of stars in our banner were rising on eve 
hand. The musicof the factory, the hum of busy cities, the soun 
of school and church bell usurped the yell of savage and the howl 
of wolf and coyote, while the © em acclaim of millions of happy 
people proclaimed the ee ty and progress achieved by reason 
of the clasping of mother earth with a steel e from ocean to 
ocean across what was once as unpeopled as Pacific’s waters when 
Balboa’s eyes upon them first glanced. 

The vision of Balboa’s came true, but lasted not. 

The vision pictured by the locomotive’s cry came true, is true, 
and will forever last. ine stalwart sovereign States of the Fed- 
eral Union have joined the parent thirteen since the headlight of 
the locomotive first crossed the whole country, which but for that 
locomotive’s flight would still be feeble Territories without wealth 
or strength. Now millions of people and hundreds of millions of 
wealth in places once given over to savage man and beast proclaim 
ceaselessly through day and night the full fruition of the labor of 
these Americans who built in America an American overland 
Pacific railroad. 

In the language of Senator Bogy, of Missouri: 

I look upon the b of the railroad from the waters of the Missouri to 
the Pacific Ocean, at the time particularly in which it was built—during the” 
war—as perhaps the greatest achievement of the human race on earth. 

The ey to the United — by = guivasion aa — 
very great and are growing each year. e expenses of the Gov- 
ernment have been greatly reduced in policing the plains, in cost 
of mail and transportation services, in the cost of Indian wars, 
and in other ways, until a conservative estimate shows that over 
$160,000,000 has been saved to the United States by the building 
of the Pacific railroads. 

In addition, the lives of settlers and immigrants have been made 
more secure, and the Indian depredations have been restrained 
and almost ae 

The United States has made money out of the railroads; has 
made people and States; and if the Government forgave every 
dollar of debt due from the companies it would be greatly the 
gainer in wealth and power. 

But it is claimed that the aid of the United States to these 
roads was enormous and unprecedented. Let us examine. 

The subsidy consisted of bonds and land. We will d the 
land question first. 

At the outset it must be remembered and understood that the 
lands granted were not worth one dollar without the railroad. 
In this, as quoted, the United States Supreme Court concurs. So 
the value of the land grant becomes nothing in reality, for it 
depended entirely upon the ability of the railroad companies to 
build the road, for until built the land was a “castle in Spain.” 

I have prepared a statement showing the amount and value of the 
land grants made * the United States to various railroad com- 
— including the Central Pacific, which shows as follows, 
namely: 

7 CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY LAND GRANT. 

From Land Commissioner Mills we learn that the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company received under the original grant 7,072,000 
acres. There was sold to June 30, 1895, 1,722,512.34 acres for 
$3,344,157.88, being $1.94 per acre. The unsold lands are esti- 
mated to be worth, in round numbers, $2,000,000, which is cer- 
tainly a liberal estimate, conside: the barren character of the 
soil, the greater portion of the lands being located in the great 
Humboldt Desert region of Nevada. 

Value of Central Pacific Railroad Company grant, as above, 
$5,344, 157.88, 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY LAND GRANT. 


The Atlantic and Pacific Railroad was completed and com- 
menced active competition with the Central Pacific in August, 
1883. Table on page 225 of report of United States Commissioner 
of Railways, 1894, shows that the original grant was 42,000,000 
acres, of which 10,795,480 acres were forfeited. hk 43, annual 
report of Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad arent for 

ear ending June 30, 1893, shows number of acres claimed to have 
boned “earned ” a company to be 20,295,296, and the total 
acres sold 5,308,$83.48, for $4,511,931.85, being at the rate of 85 
cents per acre, 4 very low figure; but applying this low rate to 
the acres earned, the value of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
Company’s grant would be $17,251,001.60. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILROAD COMPANY LAND GRANT, 


Land-aided 613.38 miles, at 6,400 acres per mile. Connections 
a at Los eopees November 29, 1885; to Demin; March 
20, 1881, and to El Paso July 1, 1881. This company failed to 
report to the United States Commissioner of ways; but its 
annual eee shows that up to June 30, 1893, the receipts for land 
Were $15,349,868.19, and on page 38 the total sales are given as 





— 


8,356,449 acres. There are no further data obtainable, but these 
figures show about $5 per acre; and if the $15,349,868.19 already 
realized is the total value of the grant, it is nearly three times the 
value of the Central Pacific Railroad Company's grant. 

Value of land grant as shown, at least $15,349,868.19. 

BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY GRANT. 

Failed to report to the Commissioner of Railways, but table on 
page 225 of report for 1894 shows original grant as 3,390,243.66 
acres, of which there were patented 2,762,304.85 acres. No data 
obtainable show any information about disposition of these lands 
excepting page 38 of annual report of the Chicago, Burlingtun and 
Quin oad Company for 1894, which shows sales of 18,000 
acres for $102,000, or at an average price of $5.63, which is prob- 
ably a low rate for these productive lands; but even at this figure 
the grant would be worth $18,087,074. 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY GRANT. 

Failed to report; but table on page 225 of the United States 
Commissioner’s report for 1894 shows original grant as 1,261,181 
acres. Poor's Manual for 1894 shows sales to March 31, 1894, 
548,508.83 acres, but gives no other data. Page 12 of the annual 
report of this company for 1894 shows price per acre received for 
land sold that year was $13.23, probably a very reasonable price 
for the fertile lands included in this grant. On this basis the 
grant would be worth $16,685,425. 

CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY GRANT. 

Table.on page 225 of report of United States Commissioner of 
Railways for 1894 shows original grant to be 7,642,821 acres. The 
company reports up to June 30, 1894, total number of acres sold 
2,239,000, for $8,777,000, or $3.90 per acre. On this basis, which 
seems very low for lands along this grant, the total value of this 
grant would be $29,807,001.90. 

CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND OMAHA RAILWAY COMPANY GRANT. 

Page 37 of report of United States Commissioner of Railways 
for 1894 shows total acres acquired by grant to be 2,959,230.70; 
sold to June 30, 1894, 1,980,676.53 acres for $8,778,396.26, or $4.43 
per acre, an exceedingly low price for the lands in this fertile 
region, but on this basis the total value of the grant would be 
$13, 109,393.33. 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 8ST. PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY GRANT. 

This company gives no data in its annual report and does not 
report to the United States Commissioner of Railways or to Poor’s 
Manual, but the original grant, as per table on page 225 of report 
of Commissioner of Railways for 1894, amounted to 3,500,000 
acres, which at $5 per acre, which is an extremely low figure for 
the lands contiguous to the road, would make a va‘ uation for the 
grant of $17,500,000. 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY LAND GRANT. 

Page 73, report of United States Commissioner of Railways for 
1894, shows this company’s report up to June 30, 1894, up to which 
date there had been patented 2,906,761 acres; page 74 shows total 
receipts as $8,729,793.99, equivalent, if all the lands in the grant 
were sold, to about $3 per acre; but this is not probable, since the 
other parallel roads, particularly the Northern Pacific, sold their 
lands for at least 50 per cent more, as appears from this analvsis. 
No further data is obtainable, but even if nothing more were 
realized the grant was worth nearly double that of the Central 
Pacific, yet the acreage is less than one-half. Value of the grant, 
$8,729,793.99, 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILWAY LAND GRANT. 

Failed to report to United States Commissioner of Railways. 
Poor’s Man for 1894, page 480, shows average price per acre 
realized for that year was $7.08, probably a fair average value 
for this rich grant. The total sales of donated lands is given as 
2,487,478.36 acres. On this basis the value of this grant would 
be $17,610,323. 

MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY LAND GRANT. 

Table on page 225 of United States Commissioner of Railways 
report for 1894 shows original grant to the Little Rock and Fort 
Smith and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway to 
be 3,798,411.05 acres, and the annual report of the Missouri Pacific 
ending December 31, 1894, shows gross receipts from land sales to 
have been $5,138,216.47, which probably includes only a small por- 
tion of tke grant, the unsold lands not being ascertainable; yet if 
the $5,138,216.47 does represent the total value of the grant, it will 
be seen that for these two small roads (absorbed by the Missouri 
Pacific) the grant was considerably in excess in value proportion- 
ately to the grant of the Central Pacific. Value of grant at least 
$5,138, 216.47. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LAND GRANT. 

Report of the United States Commissioner of Railways for 1894, 
page 57, shows original grant for 2,215 miles as 47,000,000 acres, of 
which 8,978,800 were restored to public domain; but the total sales 
reported by thiscompany tothe Commissioner amount to $38,137 ,23% 
for 8,430,447 acres, or at the rate of $4.52 per acre. The grant for 
the Central Pacific was for 742 miles. For a corresponding paral- 
lel distance, the Northern Pacific received a grant of 25,600 acres 





r mile. At the rate for which their land was sold, the grant for 

42 miles on a similar basis would be worth $85,308,304, or -more 

than the Central Pacific subsidy bonds, including interest at ma- 
turity and the total value of the land grant combined. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company has no indemnity land 
grant to draw upon, andits grant is subject to all reservations 
made by the Government under the acts of Congress; but the 
Northern Pacific also acquired an indemnity grant for 10 miles 
outside the limits of the regular grant. Up to June 30, 1892, as 
shown by that company’s report, nearly 4,000,000 acres of land 
had been selected within the indemnity limits, which, at the aver- 
age price above given, would be worth to the comnneend an addi- 
tional $18,000,000. The Northern Pacific was completed and en- 
tered into active competition with the Central Pacific September 9, 
1893. Value of the land grant at a very low estimate, $100,000,000. 

UNION PACIFIC RABLWAY LAND GRANT. 

Page 101 of the annual report of the Union Pacific Railway for 
1894 shows estimated value of unsold lands of that company to 
December 31, 1894, was $13,358,500, added to land contracts for sales, 
$6,162,751.55, makes $19,521,251.55, or nearly four times the value 
of the Central Pacific nt; yet it is fair to presume that the 
have placed a small estimate on their unsold lands; however, if 
the $6,162,751.55 shows total sales instead of merely outstanding 
contracts, and if $19,521,251.55 represents the total value of their 
land grant, it is in striking contrast with the value of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company grant. Value of grant (as far as ascer- 
tainable), $19,521,251.55. ; 

Table No. 5, on page 225 of the report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Railways for 1894, shows the total grants of land by 
the United States Government to railroads in this country, the 
greater portion of which was granted to lines that compete with 
the Central Pacific, incidentally depreciating its value, amounted 
to 196,569,372 acres, of which 29,453,347 acres were forfeited and 
20,317,517 acres were restored to public domain; therefore the 
7,072,000 acres granted to the Central Pacific up to June 30, 1895, 
represent only about 4 per cent of the entire grant; deducting for- 
feitures and restorations, it represents less than 5 per cent; and in 
value, on the basis of the above calculations, which manifestly can 
not be very far off, since they are based entirely upon Govern- 
ment reports and upon the statements of the roads directly in- 
volved, the grant to the Central Pacific Railroad Company is con- 
siderably less than 2 per cent. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that the value of the landgran 
extended in aid of the construction of the Central Pacific Ratl 
fades into insignificance in comparison with the nificent out- 
right gifts of land accorded to active competitors of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, aggregating a total value (when all has 
been disposed of) of not less than $300,000,000 against a grant for 
the Central Pacific not worth a dollar more than $5,500,000. Bear 
in mind that these munificent bounties were extended to active com- 
petitors, with whom the Central Pacific has had to divide the busi- 
ness, under steadily declining rates, in the struggle to get its share 
of the traffic, and were given at a time when material for building 
was to be had at much less cost than the Central Pacific had to pay. 

In view of this showing, what becomes of the eloquence that has 
resounded through this Chamber and elsewhere regarding the (as 
it was claimed) unparalleled and priceless grant of lands to Se 
Central Pacific Railroad Catennt 

Now, as to the.bonds. 

According to the Treasury reports the total amount of subsidy 
bonds given the Central Pacific and the Western Pacific is 
$27,855,680; not as much (as before stated) as the Mormon war 
cost the United States prior to the construction of the Pacific 
railroads. 

Compare this with the magnificent subsidy granted to the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company. 

According to the revised estimate made by the eminent statisti- 
cian, Joseph Nimmo, jr., of Washington, which was submitted to 
the United States Senate Select Committee on Relations with Can- 
ada Apri] 26, 1890, it appears that the Canadian Pacific received 
from the Dominion Government a subsidy or bonus of $25,000,000; 
had donated to it 25,000,000 acres of land, embracing only such as 
are suitable for settlement; had also given them right of way, sta- 
tion grounds, dock privileges, and water frontage in so far as was 
within the control of the _ nla further, the Government 
constructed and transferred to the Canadian Pacific Railway, free 
of cost, 714 miles of railway, the estimated value of which, accord- 
ing to that company’s report for the year 1887, was $35,000,000. 
This company was permitted to import steel rails free of duty, 
and under its charter it is freed from taxation for all time; its 
land grant in the northwest is freed from taxation for twenty 
— and the Government has bound itself not to permit during 

e term of twenty years the building of parallel lines to the Ca- 
nadian Pacific. This road, free from the restriction of the inter- 
state-commerce act, is one of the roads with which the Central 
Pacific is expected to compete. The action of the English Gov- 
ernment in munificently aiding and fostering the growth of this 
transcontinental line is in harmoay with its policy for controlling 
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the commerce of the world, and it is a striking object lesson 
our ~ might study with profit to our Gov : t. om 

Mr. Nimmo adds the total amount of aid granted to this 
road by the Dominion Government, including bonds and ans 
and cash, aggregates the enormous total of $215,361,697. 

In —e with this munificence the amount granted tho 
Central Pacific becomes a mere nothing. 

Still it is a large sum. 

The total amount due the United States from the Central Pacific 
amounts as follows on January 1, 1897: 


uD | ios. cbncaec denen bdivnwe vesneewaddoe $27, 855, 680.00 
Interest 48, 011, 293. 24 
‘ 75, 866, 978. 24 

The contract made by the acts of 1862 and 1864 did not cal! for 
the payment of interest until the maturity of bonds, hence tho 
large amount of interest due. 

This contract was made by the Government itself. It is wyi- 
laters, in that one party to the bargain—the United States—ic- 
tated its terms, and has claimed and exercised the right ever sin. 
to alter, amend, and change it, regardless of the wishes of tl 
other party to the contract. 

If it was bad for the United States, no one is to blame but the 
United States. 

It is not claimed by anyone that the companies did any more 
‘than to accept the contract that the Government made. 

The Central Pacific has fully complied with every requirement 
of its contract from the day that it accepted the same. 

When every other Pacific railroad company and many other 
railroad companies defaulted in their interest payments, the Con- 
tral Pacific met all its obligations at the day appointed. When 
every other Pacific railroad company and many other railroad 
companies ent into the hands of receivers upon the application 
to court of their creditors, the Central Pacific attended to its own 
business, paid all its debts when due, and kept one railroad out of 
court and in the hands of its owners. 

As a Californian, I am proud of this fact, and proud that it was 
owing to the keen business ity, honest purpose, and untiring 
efforts of Californians that the Pacific was enabled to 
make this glorious record. As a Sacramentan also I am particu- 
larly proud of it. 

e men who originated the Central Pacific, who built its road, 
who carried it through all its of labor and vicissitudes, re- 
tained their interests in it, ike those who formed the Union 
Pacific and built its road. 

Of the five Sacramentans who started the road, but one, ©. P. 
Huntington, remains, and he is as proud of the company and as 

ealous of its financial credit as when he first assumed office in it 
-five years ago. The Central Pacific did not realize the full 
amount of the bonds issued to it by the Government. 

They were made payable in “lawful money,” meaning grecn- 
backs, were known in commercial circles as ‘currency sixes,” »111 
were sold by the company at an a rate of 70 cents on the 
dollar, thus netting the company but $19,498,976. 

This amount was much reduced, as the company was forced to 
buy gold at immense premiums for use in California and Europ. 

does not change the purpose or statesmanlike ide. 
that prompted these subsidies, but should be remembered whivn 
talk is had about the immense sums donated to these Pacific rail- 
road companies. It should be considered in deciding what to do 
now with the debt due the United States, 

This epitome of the history of the legislation had and taken by 
Congress con: ing the building of the Union and Central Pacific 
railroads I commend to the careful consideration of every mei- 
ber of the House, 

It appeals to the reason, not the prejudice, of all. From it we 
learn that these roads were built no y to make money 
for their owners but because the whole nation wanted them co.- 
structed for the benefit of the whole nation, and was perfectly 
willing to lose all its loan, provided the work was done according 


to contract. 

We learn further that the contract with the Government wis 
kept by thesecompanies, and the roads were constructed seven years 
in advance of the time fixed in the contract. We learn further 
that the present status of the relations of the United States with 
etna anh Haka damuenic tec eretdan ete 

y Vongress, ani c e law gov g the matter 
have been made 7 % 

We know that the building and operation of these railroads has 

ood, far exceeding the original hope, to our 


resulted in great g 
country. 

Hence we, representing the nation, should, in settling accounts 
with our debtors—the companies who performed the work the 
nation wanted—bear in mind that we have secured more than we 
expected, that any defects in legislation was our fault, 
and that our decision of this important question should be made 
with reference to all the facts and language of the past as well as 
the condition of the present. 
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Immigration—The Conference Report. 


REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 27, 1897. 
The having under consideration the of the con- 
pecan ae to the immigration Houles on carmen tot 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 
Mr. SpEakER: The real qnestion involved in the matter now 
ding before the House is not whether or not this House is in 
vor of or is the restriction of immi i 


| 


udgment of the House 

beneficent and just, or whether we shall take the measure that is 
proposed by this conference report. I do not or criticise 
the position of the gentlemen who in behalf of legislation 


bring to the front an argument the necessity of 
some legislation. hare no tim to depict the hardships, the pre 


F 


pon 
the same bill in a legislati Some of these comin 
conference be stu aa and di will 
oceur, but in end will all be arran and settled 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I will not vote for a certain provision in this 
or any other bill which will enable or authorize a man to abandon 


his wife and practically to cast her off and then enable him to bri 
his pauper relatives into the United States of America. There is 
just 


a provision completely set forth in this conference oes 
t provides that an acceptable immigrant, one who can r the 
Constitution of the United States or of some i ivi 
oF residence, foun i 


must discard her and drive her nary A and ship her back, ma 

bring with him his impoverished and illiterate father and grand- 
father. If the wife can not read the lan e of her native land 
or of the United States, she is to be but the 
helpless paupers are to come here. Let ussee how that will work. 


| 


Acompetent ——— who can read the constitution of his 
at the Barge Office in New York by this requirement. His wife 
has been his mainstay; she is intellige ble, industrious,and 
of a babe at her page haem 8 

I favor an educational requirement, but I de- 

This woman is driven back to Europe, or she is 

tuous methods velihood. The family is broken up, but the 

old country and import, under the 


native country is able to cross the ocean with his wife, is met 
nt, capa 
, perhaps, os 
has failed to learn to read the constitution, and she 
left in Europe, as the case may be, to seek, by virtuous or nonvir- 
eee A 
who is a pauper, and upon the happening bility to the son 


® 
= 
= 


and | island. 


by reason of sickness or misfortune, the whole party become ob- 
jects of public charity. I will not support this proposition. If 
any man can explain to me what the motive, purpose, idea, sug- 
, or thought of the committee of conference was when they 
agreed : to this provision, he will enlighten me on a very important 
int. 

In the next place, Mr. Speaker, I find in this conference report 
an abandonment of the plain provisions of the bill of the House 
a eee in the last session and which is the basis of this 
bill. provision was that if the immigrant was able to reads 
the English language or some other language he should have. 
passed the educational test. That was the measure that { am 
pong to vote for and did vote for, but instead of that we find 
here very peculiar language, uncertain in its meaning, confused 
in its expression, badly stated, and, I fear, aimed with sinister 

urpose, The language hereis that the immigrant must read the 
nstitution in the English language or the language of his native 

or resident country. This is strange language and means some- 
thing. When we come to ask for the motive underlying this 
change—achange which brings incongruity and uncertainty where 
there was certainty and simplicity—we are answered at first by 
silence, and then, after a little consideration, we are given to 
understand that the operation and effect of this new provision is 
to be to strike at a certain class of immigrants or at a single series 
of classes, among whom are certain Jews; and I find on further 
investigation that the Jews of Russia, driven out and persecuted 
as they have been, are not the only class that is affected by this 
singular provision. I find that it will disfranchise the immigrant 
from the Baltic Provinces and the Germans. It will disfranchise 
the Mennonites and many other kindred people. It will hope- 
lessly expatriate or drive out from this country the Armenian 
who flee from the Turkish Sultan’s murderons acts, 


these will be excluded from home and Christian pro- 
tection in this “‘land of the free and this home of the brave.” 
The immigrant affected by this provision may find himself able 


to read fhe Constitution of the United States in the French lan- 
guage or in the German language, but if his native land happened 

be Russia and his native to be Polish he is excluded 
under the provisions of this act. It is done with class intention 
and it is aimed at a class, and, unfortunately, it seems to be aimed 
at a religion. 

Now, Mr. S er, once for all, I will not by vote or act dis- 
criminate mst any man under any circumstances for any pur- 
pose on because of his religion. Theunderlying aetna e of 
our Government is that every man shall enjoy the right of his con- 
science in the worship of God. Not only shall he not be discrimi- 
nated against by the provisions of this law, if he be a citizen, but, 


by just parity of reason, religious tests shall not be aimed at the 
immigrant while permitting the introduction of one and discard- 


ing the introduction of the other. I have long ago felt that any 
discrimination in this country for or against any man upow 

the score of his conscientious religious belief was a practical sap- 
ng of the very foundation upon which rested the structure and 

ope of free institutions. 

re is another provision about which I wish to speak for a 
moment. There is a provision here which authorizes the intro- 
duction into this country of all classes of people—paupers, crim- 
inals, anarchists, socialists, communists, ragtagged, bobtailed, 
every body—provided they have lived for a definite time upon the 
Island of Cuba. It does not say that they shall live there one day 
or six months or six months or one day, but if they have resided 
there at any time during this revolution, they are to come abso- 
lutely into the United States. Under the provisions of this fea- 
ture millions of men discarded by the population of Europe may 
touch upon the Island of Cuba, make a pretended residence, and 
then come into the United States unaffected by our immigration 
law. What a door there is here! A door that must be shut and 
barred by a change in this measure or all our efforts for restricted 
immigration will have been for naught. I am not willing that the 
Island of Cuba shall become the means for the introduction into 
this country of all classes of people based upon the simple provi- 
sion that they shall have vated for a certain time within that 
I appreciate that this provision was put into the bill for 
a sort of patriotic and sentimental purpose, but it would open the 
door so wide and would-be so utterly pernicious and unjustifiable 
in its effect that that provision alone is fatal to the conference 


rt. 
mo DANFORD. That is to continue only during the revolu- 


tion. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes, but noone knows how long that rev- 
olution will last. If this revolution is to be continued as long as 
the last one, there are still eight more years of this revoiution. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Is not the language of the conference report 
very vague and indefinite in that 1espect? 

r. GROSVENOR. It is vague and indefinite. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. And is it not also a fact that the Island of 

Cuba has been for two generations the depot for the introduction 
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of coolies and other ignorant and cheap classes of labor, such as 
this proposed ———— is intended to exclude? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Most assuredly it is. It is the home of 
the brigands and of the vile. It is the rendezvous of criminals— 
men driven from other nations by reason of unfitness for citizen- 
ship. 

Mr. Speaker, I might possibly vote for this conference report if 
I believed that its defeat would put an end to the possibility of 
any legislation at this session of Congress; but there isno ground 
for the supposition. This bill can be re-referred and re-reported 
within twenty-four hours, and we can have a wise pr ition in 
consonance with the great necessities and the Christian civilization 
of our country. [Applause.] 


Pacific Railroad Bill. 
SPEEOH 
HON. W. JASPER TALBERT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 9, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 8189) to amend an act entitled “An act to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean, and secure to the Government the use of the same for 
postal, military, and other purposes,” approved July 1, 1862; also to amend 
an act approved July 2, 1864, and also an act approved May 7, 1878, both in 
amendment of said first-mentioned act and other acts amendatory thereof 
and supplemental thereto, and to provide for the settlement of 
growing out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construction of certain rail- 
roads, and to secure the payment of all indebtedness to the United States 
of certain companies therein mentioned. 


Mr. TALBERT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We are a great peers a great and wonderful 
nation, It is our common boast that we excel every nationin the 
world in everything we undertake, and I am firmly of the opinion 
thut the pending bill may be cited as an illustration of that fact. 
I do not believe there is another nation, clan, or tribe of people, 
civilized, half civilized, or savage, that would for a moment tol- 
erate a proposition so utterly inimical to its own interests and that 
of its constituents as the one presented to us with a favorable 
report of the committee to-day. Certainly there never has been 
a parallel to this proposed remarkable legislation in this country. 
I was astonished when the propositions contained in this bill were 
presented to the committees, and still more so when the commit- 
tees reported this bill favorably in both Houses; and now gentle- 
men of ability, honor, and integrity actually standing on the floor 
of this House after making long arguments of ae unadulterated 
sophistry, have the temerity to conclude that this iniquitous meas- 
ure should pass. 

I feel that such arguments are not complimentary to me asa 
member of this House; that they reflect upon my ability, and that 
they are an insult to the intelligence of the good people I repre- 
sent. Feeling thus, I propose in plain, simple language to state my 
reasons. I shall not undertake to explain what I conceive to be a 
mystery, and that is, how a man worth many millions has suc- 
ceeded in lobbying this iniquitous measure into its present posi- 


Statement of thirty-year 6 per cent bonds (interest payable January and July) issued to the several Pacific 
Statutes, 492), and July 2, 1864 (13 Statutes, 359). 







tion of advantage. I shall not, I say, take up that feature of th, 
question, because I am not in on of facts to sustain an 
rove the c if I should make them in accordance with what 
believe to be the true conditions existing. There may be bribery 
and corruption behind this measure already, and I believe thera 
is, and the ——_ of this natiou believe there is, but I can not 
rove it, and hence will not — it; but before I have finished 
shall so clearly show the pernicious nature of the measure andj 
the subtle means of sugar coating it by the accomplished thieyeg 
and robbers who are working under cover that none can doubt 
they would resort to bribery and corruption to achieve their ends, 
The history of this question dates from the passage of the act 
of July 1, 1862, the provisions of which subsidized these roads by 
lending them United States bonds which they nee their roads 
by first mo: to pay at maturity. The bonds were to run 
thirty years and interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
payable semiannually. The amount of bonds issued to these 
roads under this law was $64,623,512. The law donated every 
alternate section of Government land for 20 miles on each sidg 
of the proposed roads, but the grant of this land was made con- 
tingent upon the payment of these bonds and the interest thereon, 
In order to secure the payment of the interest the Government 
was authorized by this act to credit the whole amount earned by 
the roads for a and troops and tel phing. The 
average earnings of the roads from these sources been about 
$2,000,000 per year, and the interest on the bonds is $3,877,410.73 
per year. 
These were provisions of the original bill as it passed July 1 
1862. That wasa good safe bill to go before the country with and 
show the people that their eee knew how to drive a 
bargain and look out for their interests. It was not just what the 


railroad men wanted, but they get mo as an entering wedge 








and immediately went to work to it modified. This they suc- 
ceeded in doing in the very next , and the act of July 2, 
1864, was the result, 7 e terms of which act they were re- 
quired to only pay the Government on interest account one-half 
of their earnings from carrying mails, etc., and from that date 
until the of the Thurman Act, in 1878, the Government was 
compelled to pay half cash for the carrying of mails, etc., to these 
roads which been subsidized with about $30,000 per mile in 
cash and about 12,000 acres of land per mile, and in addition to 
which subsidy the Government has been compelled to pay $3.477,- 
410.72 interest in cash every year onthe bonds. But the strangest 
and most ren change made by the law of July 2, 1864, was 
a@ provision which authorized the roads to issue first-mortgage 
bonds to an amount equal tothe bond issue of the Government in 
behalf of these roads and making such first-mortgage bonds a 
oes lien, which converted the whole debt of the Government 
nto a second anes could only be collected after the 
first-mo bon been satisfied. Under this law first- 
mortgage bonds were issued to the amount of $64,613,000. 

In 1878 the Thurman Act was This restored the law of 
1862 in regard to the payment of all earned by carrying mails, 
etc., to the Government, and provided that one-half of such funds 
should be applied to the interest account and the other half in- 
vested in Government bonds and held as a sinking fund to guar- 
antee the payment of the first-mo: bonds. The following 
table, taken from the annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for 1895, page 109, shows the roads for which bonds were 
issued, the amount of bonds, and the amount of interest due the 
Government after deducting all credits: 


railway companies under the acts of July 1, 1862 (12 





Amount ofin-| Amount of the United 

Ser Amount of forest accrued| interest due, Seeees on in 

Railway companies. wiike and paid to | as per Re ent “ 

ou . count, ae- 
7 date. ter’s schedule. ducting repay- 

men 

Central Paxitio $25, 885, 120.00 | $38 58 

ntra EIN a enn ccccec concns sonces cocces csesdn bocca caccanssusssts , 885, 120. , 983, 627. 27 §. 553. 60 , 760, 180. 87 818, 340. 
EIDE igo ddiei ane—renteregy-osnpseabatibbenneinsionsencetnl 6,308, 000.00 | 8:911-59.00 | “Lae'oon.00 | "10° 100 208-00 $F aD (07.8 
Unio Pacific. ........-.--.--enecennnncosncsceccnenensecennensecnccen] 90j500,088.00 | 41,900, 907.61 817,005.36 | 42, 116, 852.97 3, 000, 800.44 
Central Branch, Union Pacific.---- 2-2-2122. 22E 1, 600,000.00 | 2,500, 808. 26 48,000.00 | 2,557,808. 26 1, 974, 040.7 
ORRIN UN hihi ccebiniots eapubdcoupiddeduiies enseneseanakesishh 1, 970, 560. 00 2, 850, 584. 94 59,116.80 | 2,909, 701.74 2,900, =o 
I I SR issniis cihccacacnandiiassiiinasepanccusnnstiimagin 1, 628,320.00 | 2,441, 289.49 48,849.60 | 2, 490, 189.09 2, 278, 608. : 
64, 623,512.00 | 97,996,200.66 | 1, 938,705.86 | 99, 934,906.02 7B, 925, 171. 69 
July 1, 1894: 7 
I a on i tae chilean hee saaitiaah aaa 25, 885,120.00 | 89, 760, 180.87 776,553.60 | 40,586,734. 47 88, 471,525.93 
RINE 3-4; 32. 1b. cause aaiea cise tadiahiiabees cacdliedaetten 6, 303, 000.00 | 10, 100, 223.09 189,090.00 | 10,289, 313.09 6, 008, 530. 35 
IIS ions tn Sokabanpaaininees dante a -----| 2,286, 512.00 | 42,116, 852. 97 817,095.38 | 42, 933, 948. 33 28, 618, 865. 49 
Central Branch, Union Pacific..---. 2-2-2... ..2c.ccececeenenneenees 1, 600,000.00 | 2, 557, 808. 26 38,000.00 | 2,605, 808. 26 1, 999, 554. 82 
Western Pacific........................ eececeveceecesenecenceee| 1,970,560.00| 2,909, 701.74 60,116.80 | 2,968,818. 54 3, 968, 451. 54 

REN EY III ons 0 onan onsacnsuasnnadiinninnacesonsambeniain’ 1,628, 820.00 | 2, 490, 139. 09 48,849.60 | 2, 538, 988. 69 2, 320, 325. 

64, 623,512.00 | 99,934,906.02 | 1,988, 705.96 | 101 15, 878, 072. 
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Statement of thirty-year 6 per cent bonds (interest payable January and July) issued to the several Pacific railway companies, etc.—Oontinued. 











Western cna a odcne $200ns 060000 2000 cone cose ccussoesns 4a06aeus 
Sioux City and Pacific 


Se ee ee Ree OEE eee eens wee ee eee eee 


July 1, 1895: 
tral Pacitic 

Kansas Eieicliqes qiddsdernetuneedéeis cocece couse edsegadquneuee sess 
Union RE ee NE ne PINE AE eT ee 
Central Branch, Union Pacific 
Fr ie aide cndun bask<dbpodcunbesaninnsbeedabtwedden 
Sioux City and Pacific 


This shows the total debt of these roads to the Government on the 
ist of July, 1895, was $142,831,548.74. The sinking fund at that 
time contained $20,891 ,986.62, leaving a net debt of $121.939,562.12. 

The provisions of the pending bill are as follows: 

Sections 1 and 8 direct the Secretary of the Treasury to ascertain 
the amount of theindebtedness of theseroads to the Government on 
the Ist day of January, 1897, after having allowed all credits made 
under the presentlaw anda furthercredit equal to whateversum can 
be realized from the sale of the bonds now held in the sinking fund, 
and applying the whole sinking fund to the credit of the companies. 

Sections 2 and 9 authorize these companies to execute their 
mortgage dated January 1, 1897, to the Secretary of the Treasury 
as representing the Government, said mortgage to embrace all 
property and franchise of the roads, subsidized and unsubsidized, 
and all property to be hereafter acquired, subject, however, to the 
important ae that certain new first-mort; bonds to be 
authorized by this act may be issued ¢ haw Union Pacific system 
and shall constitute a lien which shall be prior to that of the Gov- 
tan is miedo “tuhdocs to ony Doma file, lnwfaliy prioc, andl pore: 
tem le “subject to any ‘ y prior, an 
mount lien, claim, or mortgage upon any railroads,” ete. These 
par pe ano ina the at Ea — of Se 
will and apply proceeds egitimate purposes by reporting 
same to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sections 3 and 10 provide for the execution of bonds by the com- 


panies and their delivery to theGovernment. Such bond issue is |. 


to be equal to the indebtedness and the bonds are to be for $1.000 
each, with interest at the rate of 2 per cent per annum, payable 
———— and continuing until said bonds are paid. ey are 
to be dated January 1, 1897, and are to be accepted by the Govern- 
ment in settlement of the entire indebtedness at that time. 
Sections oe eous that the bonds issued by the companies 
shall be num and shall be payable in lawful money, and 
that for the first ten years the companies shall pay the interest 
and $365,000 on the princi every year, and for the second ten 
years the interest and ,000 each year, and every year there- 
after they are to pay the interest and $750,000 until they are all 
paid. But the lien is made subject to the first-mortgage bonds. 
Section 5 authorizes the Union Pacific system to issue new 
first-mortgage bonds and take up the present eeenertanee bonds. 
The bonds given the Government are made second-mortgage 
bonds, and are subject and subordinate to these new first-mort- 
gage bonds. The amount of first-mortgage bonds allowed and 
now outstawling by the Union Pacific system under the present 
law is $33,582,000, but the amount of new first-mortgage bonds 
these roads are authorized to issue under the law Pyne in the 
oe bill is $54,388,000, being an increase of the preferred 
debtedness of $20,856,000. These new first-mortgage ds are 
to be dated January 1, 1897, and mature in fifty years, with inter- 
est payablesemiannually at not over 4 per cent oe sepa There 
is an unexplained, and +0 my mind an une ble, paragraph 
in section 5. It authorizes the Union Pacific railway companies 
to issue preferred stock equal to its present stock outstanding, 
thereby enabling it to double its stock, and provides that it may 
bear interest at not over 4 cent per annum. [I find nothi 
in any previous law auth ng the issue of preferred stock, an 
nothing in this law regulating or controlling this issue, and it 
seems to have been intended as a piece of pure hydraulic tion. 
Section 6 provides for a reorganiza of the Union ic 
Railway Company in case it should be sold either by forced or 
voluntary sale, and provides for a transfer to the new company of 
all the rights, powers, and privileges. 


Balance due 
Repaymentof} the United 
Totalinterest| interest by | States on in- 
‘ one Py the | transporta- terest ac- 
e nited States.| tion of mails,; count, de- 


troops, etc. jducting repay- 


















































ments. 

$782,377.94 | $41,319, 112.41 | $7,199,578.63 | $34, 119,583.78 
189, 090.00 | “10; 478,408.09 | “4)322' 194.31 | ” 6’ 156° 208.78 

817,005.36 | 43,751,043.69 | 14,586,550.32 | 29’ 164" 484. 
48, 000.00 2, 653, 808. 26 617, 621. 58 F ne ine as 
59,116.80 | 3,027,935. 34 9,367.00 | 3.018.568. 34 
48,849. 60 | _ 2,587, 838.29 225,217.67 | 2) 362" 620. 62 
1,944, 529.70 | 103,818, 141.08 | 26,960,538. 51 | 76, 857, 602. 57 
705,603.60 | 42,024,806.01 | 7,358,330.38 | 34, 671,475.63 

189,000.00 | 10,667,493.00 | 4)400°201.41 | 6.287" 201. 
$17,095.36 | 44,568, 139.05 14, 857, 320. 42 29, 710, 818. 63 
48,000.00 | 2,701. 808.28 625,792.26 | | 2/076. 016.00 
59,116.80 | 8,087,052. 14 9,387.00 | 3.077. 685.14 
48, 849. 2; 636, 687. 89 231,938.23 | 2) 404° 749.66 
44} 27,477,949.70 | 78, 208, 086. 74 





Sections 7 and 12 continue the statutory lien as provided in 
former laws. 

Section 13 authorizes the President of the United States, when- 
ever in his opinion it shall become necessary in order to protect the 
interests and preserve the security of the United States in respect 
to its lien, mortgage, etc., to direct the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay off and take up the paramount indebtedness of the Central 
Paci c Railway, and after paying such indebtedness require the 
company to refund the money so paid under penalty of all its 
obligations to the Government maturing. But this section is ren- 
dered nugatory by the one that follows, section 14, which author- 
izes the Central Pacific Railway to refund its first-mortgage 
bonds, and without any limitation as to time or amount, and su 
ject only to the condition that the interest shall not be over 5 per 
cent per annum. 

Section 15 provides that in case default is made in the payment 
of interest, the entire debt matures and the Government may, at 
the option of the President, take possession or may take it into 
the courts to compel payment. 

Section 16 provides that in case of default in the payment of 
interest or principal, no money shall be paid the companies on 
account of services rendered, but the compensation for such serv- 
ices shall be credited upon the amounts so in default. 

Section 17 relates to dividends, and prohibits them until all dues 
under first and second mortgages are paid. 

Section 18 provides when the act shall take effect, and also pro- 
vides for the sale of the bonds now in the sinking fund and the 
application of the proceeds upon the present debt and interest. 

ion 19 relates to the lease between the Central and Southern 
Pacitic Railway, and seems to be foreign matter injected to cre- 
ate confusion. 

Section 20 authorizes the roads to pay off the indebtedness at any 
time and take up their obiigations. Section 21 is full of import. 
It repeals all provisions of law relating to Government directors 
and abolishes that office. Ever since the passage of the act of Jul 
2, 1864, the board of directors consisted of 20 members, 15 of which 
were elected Py the stockholders and 5appointed by the President 
of the United States, and one of these was required to be on every 
important standing and special committee. is is now all to be 
abolished. The law of Ju Be 1862, required the roads to pay the 
Government 5 per cent of their net earnings annually asa sinking 
fund, and the Thurman Act of 1878 provided conditionally for 25 
per cent of the net earnings to be paid into the sinking fund. All 
this is by this section repealed. 

**And all provisions of law relating to the collection of any per 
cent of net earnings, and to the withholding or application of any 
moneys due or to become due from the United Stetes for any serv- 
ice rendered,” are unceremoniously repealed. Thus at one fell 
swoop they knock out the sinking fund, and they are rapidly 
knocking out every safeguard and security the Government ever 
had. ey next provide that the Government must pay these 
roads cash for all services rendered in the carrying of mails, etc., 
ag soon as sameis rendered. After all this reckless abandonment 
of all restraint this section goes on to say: 


And all provisions of law forbidding either of said com es from mort- 

gaging or pledging its property shall be repealed, and either of said com- 

shall, after the acceptance of the terms of this act as hereinbefore pro- 

ied, have and ss all the usual powers of borrowing mouey on its credit 

or on security of any of its ts, and of py tens! or extending its railway 
by consolidation, lease, or otherwise, and of leasing its railway and progect 

or in, 


,and of acquiring title to land by condemnation procee 
such 0 sewers as are or may be granted to and exerci: by railway 
y = eeeenueciive States and Territories in which the said railway 
may 


ates 


aaa © cr 
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- Increase equal to the interest on the ‘‘ currency sixes ” bonds from 
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At last they uncover the bug under the chip and come out poldly 
emanding the right to de everything they have the power to do 
y the corrupt use of aggregated wealth, and denying and abol- 
shing every restraint and safeguard. The other sec of this 
aw relate to its execution and amendment. 

I have spent some little fime in giving an outline of the history 
of the Pacificrailway legislation of the past and in giving asynop- 
sis of the provisions of the pending bill because I think it neces- 
sary in order to place clearly before you the scope and effect of 
the changos proposed. Iam making an affirmative argumentand 
endeavoring to show by good reasons why this law should not 

ass. I have nothing to negative from those who advocate its 

assage, because not one of them has dared to attempt to show 
any reason why the Government should abandon the security it 
how has at the same time it increases and renews the debt for 

bree hundred and ninety-two years, as I shall show this bill pro- 
poses, or why the Government should remove all legal restraints 
and grant the liberty of license to a corruptcorporation and Pe 
all the traffic tributary to its lines under perpetual bondage to its 
soulless and avaricious greed. 

But I shall proceed with the argument. We have looked at the 

¢ and present of this matter, and now let us look at the future 
rovided for in this robber’s chart reported by the committees. 

The following table shows the amounts and dates of maturity 
of the bonds issued by the United States: 


Central Pacific Railroad. 
Maturity of bond: 
SemEAG Wy THB... .ncccc cncck channhssonanescsnscoceccvccsscsesetq _--- $2,362,000 
eee Rr ae ee 1 on 8 
an i ibtindiisitintenibtllint nepeeeapannencas atm tame dintin 
ER Enno cnncchintnbedahntnetbenanasnedun oncont aeembaet 10, 614, 120 
NI TI citi oiicaehd cnbrnienainbitcinmenitirerwedecrwnuiiintimaiiidiiolions 9,197,000 
Union Pacific Railroad. 
Maturity of bond: 
UIOIIET Oh BOO cic ctncictngs atadtnideccuteunianantn animated 4, 320, 000 
IEE Tg tiilligsinsinivtns ébidenb cinema mente onmctninaeiniuiiedainti 8 te one 
Ee tie apotiaminmecetogndunepnennnanstestngngal 15, 919, 
eC iichtcmitntcttitniiabajicenipesnipae culsindnnncindiniamil 8, 157, 00 
Kansas Pacific Railroad. 
Maturity of bond: 
UE vinciencecncencte cyncineshsebinesincsinsncuseibpand 640, 000 
SE DR hndtvckécctccnnccsets bedbetecnnbacncvcenancthulnil 1, 440, 000 
SOS BIE 6 cnintemoccercgnnecinecaméscanccsemtess unnntl Rintemreeneien 3, oo 
SERIES By Be aninnoncen dsdinstnnerctbncasacceestivesssannamnie 1, 423, 
Central Branch, Union Pacific Railroad. 
Maturity of bond: 
PEE 1, WB ii. -ccnens cnpiacnitinnnginnminimnpmeancashepatnh ieee 640, 000 
7 eee 640, 000 
SRG Ty DO cha. 0 20 ra qusntiibatnittininnodadaccensscmaunsecenee 820, 000 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad. 
Maturity of bond January 1, 1808 .......-.....- 7 ~narinminneees antiiniienieceniniii 1, 628, 220 
Western Pacific Rail) - «zd. 
Maturity of bond: 
Sammary 1, 1807... acccancocnnccccncsce cesccececens conezessesense 820, 000 
SRST Ty, FE. dic crtncttemnqutnccindnntebiirniimananmenscnniatty «--- 1,650,560 


mahing a total of $64,623,512, and showi g that $20,714,000 of 
these bonds mature and will have been paid by the Government 
by January 1, 1897, and the whole amount will be = by the 
Government by January 1, 1899. The interest paid by the Goy- 
ernment up to the ist day of April, 1896, after deducting all cred- 
its, was $78,274,672.53. e interest from April 1, 1896, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1897, will be $2,908,058.04, making a total interest of $81,192,- 
780.57. The roads will earn as a credit upon this for services be- 
tween April 1, 1896, and January 1, 1897, about $750,000, leaving 
a net indebtedness for interest of $80,432,730.57. This, 

principal, makes a gross indebtedness of $145,056,242, subject toan 


January 1, 1897, until they mature, and subject to a reduction by 
the payment of the eeds of the sinking fund asacredit. The 
increase from this difference in interest will be about $2,000,000, 
making the total debt about $147,000,000 inround numbers. The 
sinking fund contained on April 1, 1896, according to Secretary 
Carlisle’s report, $22,319,112.57, and it will contain by January 1 
1897, at the present rate of imcrease, about $23,000,000 in round 
numbers. By applying this amocnt as a credit it will leavea 
total net indebtedness on the ist day of January, 1897, of about 
$124,000,000 in round numbers. 
The interests of the Government as a creditor for this vast sum 
of money may at any time require the purchase of the first-mort- 
bonds and paramount indebtedness, and such purchase will 
imperative as such paramount indebtedness matures, The 
present first-mortgage bonds which mature at even dates with the 
currency sixes, as reported by Secretary Carlisle, are shown in the 
following table: 
Union Pacific Railroad. 
UNION DIVISION’ BONDS. 


1896. OR Se BERS Ree HER OOH SHORES CEES SO HSESE OOS S ES ESES 
January 1, 1897.22.22... Senge tintittinsipialittiaaemennes 
July 1,1897. Pie 

















Maturity of bond—Continued. 
~ : MDA nicrnencnangndedemionnse twbats edie, bontittined nine 
TLY 1, 188G.... 0 ncncccereewoceee cnncneoececaccnsewcccegenccenccce 8,8: 
Semmeaarg, Winn. ca<csccsntecie cence 240) 
Dethl Graken Diviader, Hew. coach ceo sash cence wsencctvicnzeres 27, 229,00 
KANSAS DIVISION BONDS. 
ty ot pends 
USUSb 1, 1805... .-. ne ceoerenennvenn-nwennen none cosesnevencrenge » 220 
SUNG Ui, TOR aca cp nee sechs ooubucenennectibnietbmndamuantancon. » 330 
Total Kansas Division bonds. ......-....-.--.. 2-22. -scecceceence 6, 303, 009 
Grand total Union and Kansas divisions.............. Mit daktce 83, 532’ 000 
Central Pacific Railroad. 
Maturity of bond: 
AT Sc AID nce scnneymdaccconeneh enccnecepesee cconaxcessqpamaetnence 2,995, 000 
uly 1, 1896 8, 883. 000 
---« 8,997,000 
« 15,508,000 
112, 000 
1,858, 000 
wane ene cone ene nnn enn tenn nnn nnn n ete ntee ceseweesee 27, 853, 000 
Central Branch, Union Pacific Railroad. 
Maturity of bond May —, 1906. .... ..... 2-222. 22-22... - nn cencccccccce 1, 600,000 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad. 
Maturity of bond January 1, 1808... . 2.2.2... ncn cnncccncecncccenccce 1, 628, 000 
Total first-mortgage bonds.........-......2---.----eeeceseee---- 64, 613, 000 


The pending bill authorizes the refunding of the Central Pacific 
part of this without restriction as to date of maturity, and it also 
authorizes the issue and sale of new ee mds by the 
Union Pacific Railway Com in the those now out- 
stan with an increase of over $20,000,000. The authority given 
the Cen Pacific to extend or refund its paramount indebted. 
ness does not prohibit that road from ing the amount; but 
in order to be conservative, I will presume that it will not increase 
the amount, but simply refund the present first-mo bonds 
at 4 per cent interest for fifty ye which is exactly what the 
Union Pacific is authorized to do. en the entire paramount 
indebtedness would be refunded for fifty years at 4 per cent and 
would amount to— 

Cree, I I igs iss eccscstdinstttvncictinsnieecbmensiinels $27, 853, 000 
Union Pacific roads .......... etducnwendiseindiiie mace~ 54,888, 000 


SUMMIT: kn: sis midi civndincesiecnces tagemeiaiapinttine hte debantniatad 82, 241, 000 


No business man will for a moment doubt that the Government 
at the end of fifty years, if not before, will be to take 
up and off $82,240,000, in order to Pome its claim of 

24,000,000, and since, by the provisions of bill, the Govern- 
sande thognetehility te thas dotubeeeben thanamieees tse 
r on tindebt- 
edness will be allowed to accumulate also. The interest on $82,. 
240,000 at 4 per cent is $3,289,640 per annum. Now, to be con- 
——_ let us ———- that = roads pay this —— a 
of the fifty years, tho there is nothing to com m. to do so. 
en aiel ame _ coennal interest at maturity woul then pmount 


ow, let us see how the Government debt would fare under the 
provisions of this bill. 






Balance. 





is eeneee cocecn cccece cnecensecess ecesacccce 635, 000 
i enadcheyeicsipndibeicnnsueiailigitiniligntiaaieiiee tees 3 128, 270, 000 
Dlbdhenkbtianes éakenesequibineiduamhmakelnial , 905, 000 
dadiaptbdy hipaa eitnae seueiedoeeteniadeeindll 540, 000 
Bab 0 

721, 810, 000 
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,350,000, 
$110,411,500, and the annual ix 
amounting to $31,650,000. At thic time the mortgage 
and paramount indebtedness would fall due, and if the companies 
paid it off and céntinued their —— to the Government aec- 
0 to the provisions of this bill, they would pay off the entire 
amount in one dred and twenty-three y«ars more, and woul 
pay in interest the sum of $122,436,000, making a grand total o; 
$124,000,000 principal and $22,847,500 interest, and aggregate pay- 
ments to the amount of $356,847,500, principal and interest, in the 
one hundred and seventy-three years. 
It must be borne in that 


ing to 


the 
to levy tribute at will, and all th 


sovereignty, the fixed 
are met by an increase of rates upon the traffic; con- 
stitute, therefore, a tax upon the business of the roads. But this, 


bad as it is and appalling as its results are sure to be, is not all; in 
fact, it is the most favorable light in which it can be presented. 
Let us for a moment look atthe alternative, which I am free to 
admit I believe to be the certain result of the working of this bill. 
If at the end of fifty years the roads should fail to pay the new 
fir'st-mo bonds with accrued interest as I have estimated 
them, then the Government in order to protect its own interests 
would have to take them up and pay them off to the amount of 
ene ie atty yes tee na be 256,880, sO 8 hich the id 
the of years wo’ s ,000, for whi ere WO 
alternati i oreclose 


be only two ves, eithe: tof or to continue on same 
terms of payment as the balance. 
I will not consider the con’ y of foreclosure, because I do 


not see how at any time after the passage of this bill foreclosure 
could be had without very much greater loss than now, and the 
argument against foreclosure now is that it would be at- 
tended with loss, and if we yield to that we set a precedent which 
future Congress when called upon to meet the same 
question, with the contingent loss y augmented. We are 
——— of the debt from about $64,000,000 to 
000, decreasing the security by an increase of 
paramount indebtedmess from abeut $64,000,000 to about 
$84,000,000 and allowing the paramount indabtedness to mature 
ome hundred and twenty-threv years before the final payments on 
the Government debt aredue. The absurdity of ing even 
for amoment the subject of foreclosure isshown by the follo 
ee To foreclose now, even if the peoeerts did not. sel 
or more than enough to pay the paramount btedness, would 
entail a loss upon the Government of $124,000,000, over half of 
which has already been paid, and the balance matures in the next 
three years. To forecloee years from now, when, in all prob- 
ili we bring overone-half what it will now, 
$230,000,000. Hence I conclude that 
foreclosure, if rejected now, is not to be for a moment considered 


as a con of the future. 
Gu the cles Laud, should 


° 





effect will 


installments of the principal, | last 
bonds 


years, would swell the grand total of tax authorized to be assessed. 
—s the traffic of these roads to $1,218,557,200. This shows the 
utter absurdity and the pernicious tendency of the bill, and when 
we remember that this tax on the traffic operates to increase the 
—s of commodities received and products shipped from the 
ic Coast, and to decrease the price of commodities shipped 
from and products received in the East, and that dealers and 
middlemen must make up these deficiencies in the prices made to 
their general run of caabemene north and south, we see that the 
all the ramifications of business and com- 
erce, and be, in fact, ultimate) a tax upon the productive 
dustry of the ration. Now, I submit that it is better for the 
Government and better for the people for us to submit now to the 
greatest loss that could possibly accrue under the present law, if 
we cancel the whole debt and collect direct from the people the 
$50,000,000 necessary to meet the same, than to authorize these 
to levy and collect $1,218,557,200 to be paid to the 
Government. 

The money made by these roads which should have been used to 
pay the ee has been applied to the building of 
Pooesat for officers and managers, and now they are ask- 
ing time in which to tax the people for the ostensible purpose of 

. But wehave no guaranty that the process of personal 
aggrandizement would not be continued at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment; but in case we had, and the money taxed from the peo- 
ple by these 2 should be applied as contemplated by 
this bill, itis and worse than folly, beeanse the Governmeni 
is simply a representative of the people, and the transaction ir its 
is simply taxing the people to pay a debt due the peo- 
oo from a third party who, from some ined reason, enjoys 

There is one evil of our railway system that promises, if not 

to undermine our institutions, and that is the power to 
levy tribute at will. It is used to discriminate for or against a 
ae industry, to build a private fortune or to destroy 
one. is power to levy tribute at will is an attribute of sover- 
eignty and therefore a function of government that under our 
system of government we have no right to farm out toindivicuals 
or i ‘0 do so consti a surrender by the Govern- 
ment of a part of its sovereignty, and that the Government has 
no right to do, because sovereignty is delegated to it by the people, 
and a delegated Pee can not be redelegated. But it has been, 
and is now, and it constitutes a sort of secret and illegal part- 
nership between the Government and those specially favored with 
wer to exercise its functions. Nothing can be more disastrous 
& popular government supposed to guarantee liberty, equality, 
and justice, and dependent upon the loyalty and patriotism of its 
citizens, than for the masses to discover, as soon they must, and 
as this bill boldly ———- in every line, that the Government 
has special pets and favorites who are exercising some of its func- 
tions of sovereignty for the purpose of taxing the public to build 
up their own private fortunes. 

This, I say, is bad enough, and threatens the very existence of 
our institutions; but this partnership is even worse than that 
when it propeses io delegate to these special favorites the power 
of taxing the people for nearly four hundred years to collect over 
a billion of dollarsfor the Government. Can not the Government 
collect what money it needs from the people? Is “the land of 
the free and the home of the brave,” established by Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and our patriotic ancestors, so out of joint 
with the people that it must needs use a corrupt and soulless cor- 

tion to force money from the necessities of the masses to sup- 
ply its coffers? This partnership becomes actual incest, an incest- 
uous alliance. No! I say; a thousand times, No!! Honesty is the 
best policy. Let us be honest with ourselves, honest with the 
Government, and honest with the people. Even the Government 
has no right to tax the people except for money to be used in 
their behalf, because a tax is a forced contribution, which can 
only be justified on the ground of the public welfare, and when 
not so justified the act of taking it by force can be nothing but 
robbery. The burden of proof is therefore on the Government 
to show that every dollar taken from the people by taxation has 
been used for the public welfare, otherwise every dollar taken is 
a@ robbery, and no people will long support a robber government. 

I say we are in no danger of losing oo roads by foreclosing, 
and I y believe they would be better managed and conducted, 
and that their rates would be lower if we were to reject this pro- 
| see law and instruct the proper officers of the Government to 

oreclose under the law now in force. Then one of two things 

would take place, either the present owners of the stock would 

or a new company would buy it in, and in either case it 

would be free of debt and would be in much better shape to carry 
out the purposes for which it was built. 


Now, Mr. S r, in accordance with these views I shall cast 
my vote, and the Government will take the proper oes 8 
con this corporation to pay its debts just as it would 
@ private 
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Honesty is the Best ye Corporations or the People 
ule' 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. JOHN 8S. LITTLE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


. Saturday, January 9, 1897. 


On the bill (H. R. 8189) to amend an act entitled ““An act to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of the same for 
postal, military, and other purposes,” approved July 1, 1862; also to amend 
an act approved July 2, 1864, and also an act approved May 7, 1878, both in 
amendment of said first-mentioned act, and other acts amendatory thereof 
and supplemental thereto, and to provide for the settlement of claims grow- 
ing out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construction of certain railroads, 
and to secure the payment of all indebtedness to the United States of cer- 
tain companies therein mentioned. 


Mr. LITTLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The ore of legislation in aid of subsidized rail- 
roads is one of marvelous liberality, phenomenal in the amount 
donated in the way of public domain, as well as in bonds the pay- 
ment of which was guaranteed by the Government; equaled only 
by the liberality of the management of these roads toward them- 
selves, and the systematic and unconcealed rascality of those in 
control of the roads receiving the aid of the Government. 

The act of Congress extending its aid to Pacific railroads, and 
acts amendatory thereof, authorized the issuance of bonds of the 
Government to the amount of $16,000 for each mile of road con- 
structed, bearing 6 per cent interest, the Government advancing 
the interest until the maturity of the bonds, these bonds to be a 
first mortgage upon the roads. 

Under this legislative authority there were issued bonds to the 
following amounts: 


ns I on ince pemcwanemndnonpediiies $27, 236, 512 
Ee ee BORIS 6 oon onc ow cccepesecacane bstibien 6, 303, 

RE hits vincumenibsaiantsanadinatin initia 33, 539, 512 
Central Pacific Railroad of California............-..- 25, 885, 120 
Western Pacific Railroad ..:.....-.........-........ 1, 970, 560 

RES eR SPREE ARBRE SFE i Re ear Ree te ee 27, 855, 680 

Making a grand total in bonds of _.........-..- 61, 395, 192 


When to this principal is added the interest to matu- 
rity, there is made a grand aggregate of .......... 


BONUS IN LAND. 


The same companies receive¢, as an absolute gift, a right of way 
over the public domain 400 fest wide, and in addition thereto 
25,763,658 acres of land. This land would have made 161,023 
farms of 160 acres each as homes for the people; and the bonds 
would have realized at maturity enough money to have given to 
each of them $1,117 and left $22,168 surplus for educational pur- 
poses, p 

THE RELATIONS OF THESE CORPORATIONS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


The following language, taken from the report of the Wilson 
committee, made to the President on the 20th day of February, 
1873, is so plain and aptly stated that I quote it: 


Your committee can not doubt that it was the purpose of Congress in all 
this to provide for something more than a mere gift of so much Jand, and a 
loan of so many bonds on the one side, and the construction and mt of 
so many miles of railroad and telegraph ontheother. The Uni was 
not a mere creditor, loaning a sum of money on metenge. The railroad cor- 
poration was not a mere contractor, bound to furnish a specified structure 
and nothing more. The law created a body politic ad corporate bound asa 
trustee so to this great public franchise and the endowments that not 
only for the security for the t debt due the Unived States should not be 
impaired, but so that there should be ample resources to perform its great 
public duties in time of commercial disaster and in time of war. 


Continuing, the report says: 


178, 884, 759 


The corporators, in whom these powers were vested and under whose con- 
trol these subsidies were placed, were.in the opinion of your committee, 
under the highest moral, to say nothing of | or equitable, obligations to 


use the utmost degree of good faith toward the Government in the exercise 
of the powers and the disposition of the subsidies. 

Not only did the projectors of these roads occupy the high and 
sacred relation of trustees toward the Government in relation to 
subsidies granted them, but they, by reason of their official rela- 
tions to these quasi-public corporations, owed a duty to the people 


a 
of the United States to furnish them as cheap transportatio 
was compatible with the successful management of the reads. m 

Seeking and receiving these great public benefactions, the pub. 
lic, as a consequence, was and is entitled to the highest considera, 
tions of justice and fair dealing at the hands of these corporations 

If these companies have faithfully performed their trusts toward 
the Government and the ore, — might expect some indul- 
gence at the hands of the Government; if they have not, then they 
should be met by foreclosure, and the quasi-official relations je. 
tween them and the Government should be severed, and the leva] 
rights and equities of the Governmentspeedily and rigidly enforced 
not only against the corporations but with greater energy against 
the officers and directors of these companies, who have gathered 
mammoth fortunes as the fruit of their crimes against the Govern. 
ment which gave them life and put into their hands these immense 
sums of money and unmeasured quantities of the public domain, 

I will not enter into a detail of the misconduct of these compa 
nies, but refer to only a few of the leading acts of bad faith as an 
evidence of what may pce are in the future if this bill becomes 
alaw. The nation is iliar with the dark history of the “‘Con- 
tract and Finance Company,” the ‘‘ Western Development Com- 
pany,” the ‘‘ Pacific Improvement Company,” and the infamous 
**Credit Mobilier.” : 

These companies were composed of Messrs. Stanford, Hunting. 
ton, Hopkins, Crocker, and their allies, who were the directors and 
naa of the various Pacific railroads. Through the instru- 
mentality of these companies they let contracts for the construc- 
tion of these roads at enormous prices to themselves. 

A statement of the actual cost of construction and the amounts 
paid to themselves is as follows: 











The Kansas Pacific (393 miles): . 
Cask GE DORMER n vicki a ochbcdngecebévtaden $11, 800, 000 
DUG Dod his Rigg bk dina caitin acne 25, 028, 250 
Asam OE GN. oso bass kn icc ccdteuiwue 18, 288, 25 
Central and Western Pacific (860 miles): 
Cond Gt GUTOR ec oc ncicisiccectcssicnsice 40, 000, 000 
RR PI ins vintgnss bpithecnakictiutbatakoun 124, 211, 680 
Realizing in this steal.................-...-.. 84, 211, 680 
Union Pacific (1,038 miles): 
Cont of Commer metas iisis cebiiciceia cc cseccicaca’ 88, 824, 000 
MUNG WOE 6 oink ci chee pndbilacavebceled 70, 999, 812 
Apnouns poms ......cncissunssedocessdasccaes $2, 175, 812 


—————— 
Making a grand total pocketed in these four transac- 
tions of 129, 675, 742 


Mr. Robert E. Pattison, of the Pacific Railway Commission 
of 1887, in his report, after stating what these could havd 
done if they had adopted honest methods, makes the following 
statement: 

But they chose dishonest methods. At the outset they divided 
of fictitious eons, er ye 000 which id 


ymen ee inal aad interest of Go t 
S Dy vernmen 
de: and they ed shi, to the extent of over $140, , or nearly 


#0 a at year, to iy teh) — of capital of meee companies and for 
They have ——€ many millions of dollars that should 
have gone to the Government in corrupting the public service 
and debauching legislation. 
The majority of the Pacific Railroad Commission in their report 
to the President make the following startling statement, based 
upon evidence in their possession: 
Leland Si .nford and C. P. Huntington had taken from the assets of the com- 
pany, over which they had absolute control, the magnificent sum of $4,818,355 


Continuing, the report says: 


ee ee ere ee eee eee eee ee eee 


72,347,115 
ve been 


There is no room for doubt that a large of the money was used for 
the purposes of tion and of ting the of meas- 
deemed to be hostile interests of company for purpose 
of uencing 
Again, the report says: 
It is im 
Colton le 


colton eer, written by Me. Huntington Mma with roehing the 
efforts to defeat the peaunpeet virioes bills eer Congress. 
If these were all of their crimes, Congress should deal cautious! 
with these companies; but they did not stop here. They issu 
their roads three times more than the cost of 


stock, or ca 
construction, and made oath tht it was pid up ian we not, 
and forced the consuming and in classes in all 
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The ne, computation, made by the San Francisco Exam- 
@: 


The state of the account at the end of the process wil) be this: In the first 


the country to contribute to the pa: t of interest and dividends 
upon the fictitious tal which had created by perjury and | iner, tells 
io Vie eel Ghemeat the masters of trade; they 
Th ° 
oj] thab iealiie would bear, ant a the “llow'eekare or 


the profits of every industry, by c greater of the 
difference between actual cost of production and © price of 
the article in the market; they have ted between arti- 
cles, between , and between persons; they destroyed compe- 
tition; they built up and pulled down at will, until no man dared 
embark in business without first ting the company; they 
exerted a terrorism over merchants and over communities; they 
participated in election contests, and by secret cuts and violent 
and rapid fluctuations in rates they reduced business, paralyzed 
capital, and retarded investment and enterprise. 

his is but a feeble picture of these ‘‘ loathsome moral lepers 
blotched from footsole up to crown,” who ask the indulgence an 
benefactions of the Government. 


WHY THE PENDING BILL SHOULD BE REJECTED. 
The present indebtedness of the Union Pacific Railway 


RRR RRR RR RR RRR ee eee 


Cee IED Nas otis os viiwtecccsaqpessweguas $53, 287, 598 
That of the Western Pacific is _..................... 67, 908, 559 
Total 111, 196, 152 


This debt is now bearing; interest at the rate of 6 per cent. Itis 
proposed to extend this debt for fifty years with interest at the rate 
of 2 per cent. 

The difference of 4 per cent in the interest for fifty years amounts 
to the sum of $222,392,300. Why this splendid donation to these 
companies who have swindled the Government at every turn since 
their creation? 

Two reasons are given. One is that the Government can not 
make its money out of these companies and pay the prior lien. 
The other is that it has no claim or lien upon certain branch lines 
and terminals, and that by doing this the Government will secure 
a second or junior mortgage upon these properties. 

The amount of the mortgages which are prior to that of the 
Government are as follows: 


The Union Pacific (consolidated) ..................- $33, 539, 512 

The Western Pacific (consolidated) -................ , 855, 
Db hk dacbtas dhe mtckadl oleadecttadaiiovscs 61, 395, 192 

It is proposed by the cas bill to increase the amount of 

these prior mortgages as follows: 

kas 60 dncdubdedesaScbeicnden adele $54, 731, 000 

GD Aihadicd ccccasdddvotesstuscuscttstines 52, 801, 000 
DME, catbcinn anaatwhkedanucinn +o at 


Which makes the total increase of the lien which precedes that of 
the Government $46,136,808, which amount is almost equal to that 
which now constitutes the prior claim or lien. 

By accepting the second mo the Government must see it 
paid before it can realize a cent from thesecond mortgage. Thus 
the Government becomes the guarantor of the first menage and 
enables the companies to float their bonds upon the markets at a 
low rate of interest. But it is claimed that the Government, by 
the extension of its second mortgage over these additional proper- 
brs will be compensated for this increase. That the value of the 
additional properties equals this increase is doubted by many who 
are more or less f ...-iliar with these properties; and what they will 
be worth at the n. .urity of these bonds is mere speculation. 

But it is claimed that the main lines are valueless without these 
branches and terminals. I would ask what would be the value of 
the branches and terminals without the main lines? If it is 
thought, by this indirect threat, that the Government can be 
driven into a settlement unfair to itself, I would suggest that when 
pacha nee peer m . pe te 

There are no sufficient guaranties or safeguards in or 
the ts provided for. Ifthe companies should make default 
of the first payment, in my on the Government would be in 
a much worse condition than it is to-day. If it went into court to 
foreclose, it would be confronted with the enormous sum of these 
first and would thereby be effectually deterred from 
ever to enforce its debt, and would be in a condition 
to submit to whatever additional terms the companies might 


If they comply to a letter with all the requirements of the pend- 
bill, its advantages to these c»mpanies will be greater in the 
than all the donations and subsidies that have heretofore been 

made to them. The Government will continue for years 
ee Oo to plunder Gov- 
ernment, official life, corrupt , and rob the people. 






ten years the Government will have 
gponey lent to the railroads $11,528,141.45 more than it will have received from 
roads interest 


of payments will $10, e remaini: 
fener months it will pay $117,035,125.64 more than it w 


d its creditors in interest on the 


and principal combined. In the next ten years its ex- 
reach Brain a3. In th sixty-nine years 
hed ” their debt thei SS atnanae 
* the e eir ega 
rift lack $ 


yments 
or interest and principal combined w 


130, 084,408.50 


of the ,Sovramany ra for interest alone, taking no account of interest 
And w 


on in will then be free of debt, the Govern- 
ment will owe the whole o: principal cancuaies to $121, 140,942.39, 
Its total 2oss the fun operation, therefore, Will be $260,225,350.89, or 
more than twice the estimated cost of the Nicaragua Canal. 


By the passage of this bill the Government will condone the 

felonious practices of the directors and managers of these roads. 

It will, in legal effect, release these fraudulent officials from all 

— ae It will legalize and sanction every dollar of 
udulent and fictitious stock issued by these roads, which now 

furnishes a basis for their exorbitant and extortionate charges 

a the people who are from necessity compelled to patronize 
em. 

To my mind, Mr. Speaker, the duty of Congress and the Gov- 
ernment is plain. No exigency, sir, exists which will justify us 
in increasing the liabilities of the Government $46,000,000. From 

rely a financial standpoint the bill should be defeated. From a 

esire to punish wrong and treachery; from a desire prompted by 
the highest sentiments of patriotism to free the commerce of the 
country from this grasping monopoly, it should be defeated. 

Let the law officers of the Government proceed to foreclose the 
Government’s lien, and at the same time institute proper suits to 
purge of fraud the lien which is prior to that of the Government, 
and enforce the claims of the Government against the directors 
ae on account of their fraudulent practices. There can 

but little doubt that in this way the Government can recover 
every cent that is due it. 

Can it be said by gentlemen who favor this legislation that the 
Government, both creditor and sovereign, is unable to enforce its 
rights against these corporations of its own creation? Can they 
maintain that the men who, as officers of these roads, betrayed 
the trust reposed in them by the Government, and who, as a result 
of their schemes and swindles, have amassed fortunes, can hold 
these against the just claims of the Government? Canaman pur- 
loin my property, and while in possession defy me in the courts of 
my country? he can not, then can the officers and directors of 
these roads, in violation of the law and of their charters, by fraud 
and perjury, withdraw or steal the money and property of the 
company and defy the Government and hold the property? If 
they can not, there is noroom for doubting the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to make every dollar of its money, and to rebuke these 


people who seek to debauch the courts and dictate legislation. 


But when it is established that the Government can make its 
money by foreclosure, we are met by the proposition that it would 
lead to the ownership of these roads by the Secumeannts and that 
such a result would be a public calamity. As for myself, if it 
should become necessary for the Government to have these roads 
sold, and to become the purchaser, in order to collect her debt, and 
to place in the public Treasury the amount that has been advanced 
to these roads by way of bonds, I am willing that it shall be done. 

And I will say right here, Mr. Speaker, that unless these and 
other corporations are compelled to do justice toward the Govern- 
ment and the people, it will not be many years until this question 
will force itself upon the country: Shall the Government own the 
railroads or shall the railroads own the Government? 

But we need not be alarmed over this question, for in the last 
few years the Government has run, first and last, more than one- 
half of the railroads in the country, through the intervention of 
receivers; and what the Government can do for ordinary credit- 
ors without injury she can do for the benefit of herself without 
danger. 

But, aside from these mere business and legal propositions, in 
dealing with corporations we should seek to determine their rights 
and functions 2s well as those of all other roads. Corporations 
looking alone to the law fer existence, and that existence bein 
granted them for purely business purposes, should not be allowe 
to participate in governmental affairs, and particularly in elec- 
tions. The proof shows that much of the money of these corpora- 
tions has been mt in election contests and in an attempt to 
influence legislation. This conduct, in its dangerous tendencies 
and inherent wrong, would justify a revocation of the charters 
of these interstate railroads and the placing of stripes upon their 
directors. 

The recent national election furnished a new field for their 
adventures; and emboldened by their former successes, not only 
these companies, but almost every railroad corporation in the 
Government openly and defiantly espoused the cause of gold 
monometallism. ey contributed largely to the campaign fund 
of the Republican party; they ran excursion trains from al! parts 
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of the country carrying hundreds of i and coerced labor- 
dng men to Canton to pay ae? to the representative of the 
Republican party; they compelled thousands of honest laboring 
goen, by threats of discharge and other coercion, to vote against 
their own independent convictions. 

That these charges are true no man except he be a blind parti- 
san will deny. It is not a slander to the great army of laboring 
people in the employment of these companies that it isso. Many 
of them have spent much of their lives in this service and are 
poorly qualified for other employment. myers & to them would 
qaean idleness for themselves and want for their families. To add 
them to the great army of the unemployed on account of their 
political action would be cruel and violative of the most sacred 
rights of these mdependent and honest people. Sir, no more hon- 
orable, industrious, and patriotic class of citizens live in this or 
any other nation. To allow their independence to be thus swept 
away is to suffer the most heinous offense to go unpunished and 
a bold and good citizenship to be destroyed. To protect them ap- 
peals to the ioftiest sentiments of humanity and patriotism. 

I do not cite these wrongs for the purpose of abusing the Repub- 
lican party, for God knows it will soon get abuse enough from its 
own misguided and disappointed followers. It was claimed upon 
all occasions that the election of McKinley woulll restore confi- 
dence and that a new era of prosperity, unprecedented in the 
history of the country, would begin; but already the ——— 


The Late Representative Charles F, Crisp. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 16, 1897. 
The House ha’ under consideration the following resolutions: 
oe ao 5 eae op Ay that oppor 
tuni ven for tributes Hon. CHarizs 
late wv daesukaties —— State of ae si ¥. Onisp, 
a Sento memory @ deceased, and 


in recognition 
House, at the conclusion of these memorial shalistand a sajournen, 


“* Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
“ Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to communicate a copy of these 
resolutions to the family of the deceased *— 


Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia said: 

Mr. Spraxer: To those yy sons SS who have 
spoken and who will address the House on sad occasion, and 
whose gifted tongues are so well aided by a long and familiar 
association with him in these Halls, ht well left the fit 
memorial of this our late coll e and honored friend. To mo 
the effort to speak of the life and death of him whose memory wo 
memorialize to-day is difficult indeed, for my eeenest refuses 
to convey into speech what my heart feels, and it is with much 
distrust of myself that I have ventured to speak at all; indeed, it 
is with an emotion that almost stifles fon i amy sim fo the 


slogan of ‘‘McKinley, protection, and prosperity ” is — 
formed by a disappointed people into the refrain of ‘‘ McKinley, 
taxation, and want.” 

The wail started two weeks ago in the three-million-dollar bank 
failure in Chicago, and since then many banks have failed through- 
out the country, sweeping away millions of deposits, represen 
the toil and labor of the people. If these institutions had been 
as earnest in attending to their own business and the purposes of 
their organization as they were in their efforts to control the 
election, and had used their money in paying their debts instead 
of enlarging the campaign fun::, the large sums held by them in 
trust for their patrons, often 1 »presenting the cavings of a life- 
time, might not have been swept away. 

The national banks represent another class of corporations that 
have undertaken to run the politics of the country. These cor- 
porations, Mr. Speaker, do not represent the warm, patriotic heart 
of the American citizen. Cold, selfish, grasping, and heartless, 
knowing not the demands of humanity, and being — by no 

triotism further than to feed their own insatiate i 

ut evil to the country can come from their participation in its 
political contests. 

The party alone which is willing to forget the people and yield 
to the unjust exactions of these corporations can hope to tap the 
yaults of their treasuries or gather the fruits of their corrupting 
influence. 

I believe, sir, that there is no influence in our system of govern- 
ment that so justly deserves to be rebuked; no peril that so 
threatens our institutions and our Government; no danger within 
or without our shores that so certainly tends to the uprooting of 
our Government founded upon the will of its sovereign and inde- 

ent masses. By concert of action they can place an embargo 
upon trade, breed panics, intimidate creditors, coerce employees, 
and debauch legislation. 

That by these methods they controlled the last election I think 
there is little doubt. The desire to secure the passage of the pend- 


altar of his hallowed memory to lay upon it my flower of 

feeble tribute. I shall not attempt to relate in detail the various 

in his illustrious career,nor to delineate the many admira- 

and exalted virtues he possessed. That will be done by others 
more able and eloquent than myself. 

Mr. Speaker, again has death invaded this House—again with re- 
lentless greed has bornea yfromourranks. Again we pause 
amid the busy scenes of ‘duties to pay tribute to the dead. 
This time the insatiate archer has hurled his shaft with unerring 
aim and fatal precision at one of its brightest and most shining 
marks, and not only this House, but this whole Union of ours, has 
lost one of its loveliest and purest ornaments. ‘The mind in which 
genius and real worth had already erected a temple to fame and 
usefulness, and which but awaited the opportunity, already at 
hand, to make it nder, ter, and more useful, is no more; 
the heart in which the noblest virtues dwelt is stopped forever. 
The representative of his ple on this floor, who was soon to 
bear the commission of his as a member of the Senate of the 
United States, has ended his earthly career and taken up his abode 
in the “‘silent halls of death.” 

With bowed heads and sorrowing hearts, but with sweet and 
hallowed recollection of his life, his friendship and association, 
we stand to-day over thenew-made graveof CHARLES FREDERICK 
CRISP. 


On the 284 of October last the reluctant wires conveyed to tle 
world the sad intelligence that OnaRLes F. Orisp, for many years 
a member of pee twice ——— eee tee A 

bereavemen upon my State people— 
sa sudden and most unm bereavement. “Ghoblew wentetraicht 


ing bill was one of the motives that actuated these companies in | to the heart of the he represented on this floor, and 
laying aside their eee duties and engaging in the election | Georgialaments theloss more than wordscan “The flower 
contest through which we have just passed. of her| withered” because the new and honor in her 


hope wi 
gift, for him by thealmost unanimous voice of her peop!e, 
unbestowed by her hands. 
ie died when but advanced beyond ae of life. His 


The Democratic y was committed in its platform against 
the bill. The Republican party, through its committees in Con- 

ess, were committed to its passage. The railroads have per- 
ormed their part of the contract faithfully, and it is now to be 
seen whether the party “of great moral ideas” will perform its | | 
part of the contract at the expense of the people and to the shame 
of the nation. . 

These ——_- — neither unselfish — — in their 
support of the Republican y. They acted upon the principle 
of ** You tickle me and I'll tickle you.” They have acted their 
part of the play, and this is their first mild demand they make y 
nudge Crisp filled Important and he met and 


upon Congress; but of the next Congress the railroads will de- many 

mand more subsidies and less interference upon the part of the | performed the duties of each ina j honest 

Government. The banks will demand more liberal charters, with | way. Asa young volunteer soldier in the causeof the ederate 
ter special privileges. The factories will demand higher pro- | States, he was brave, determined, and obedient to authority. He 
tion. The trasts and syndicates will demand noninterference | was a member of ee eee ee “as 

and an open field for their peculations and extortions. ancient as i asm as virtue, 


magistracy as necessary as justice. 

cade Wilts we divs: 5 gockansen “ween ai guaseeus shove a 
we live; a 

others, and in which | merit in its day is bestowed according 

ouvert tnenain suse etek aoaainenies Seteeaiee ana abt 

5 ,a ” 

ity of its members, he soon forced his way to the front rank, and 


The = en = sae rel ee and hor- 
ror at their ness, and wi een-e vigilance patriotic 
devotion to their liberties watch each concession, and if you grant 
them the people will overwhelm you; if you refuse them the cor- 
porations and syndicates will turn and rend you. “ You have 
sown to the wind; you shall reap the whirlwind,” 
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at an early period after his entering the practice was appointed 
policitor-general of that judicial circuit. 

As a lawyer, while he always represented the interest of his 
client, he never undertook to mislead judge or jury by specious 
sophistry, but he adhered to the same scrupulous sincerity in his 
‘advocacy of his client's cause which he observed in the other 
transactions of life. As ing officer for the State, while 
he fearlessly pursued the violators of the law, no innocent man, 
‘however poor or humble, was permitted to suffer. 

He was judge of the Ee eee court of 
the highest jurisdiction, other than the supreme court of the State, 
for the correction of errors of law. uite a young man 
























sion of every character have won for him a place in the hearts of 
his countrymen and among the imperishable names in the Halls 
of Congress, where he was the peer of his ablest opponent. 

It may be and is true that he did not possess that brilliant genius 
that marks a meteoric fame; but his was that worth and ability 
that with steady glow grew brighter as it swept into the sphere 
of usefulness. ough he has gone from amongst us, though his 
warm, sympathetic heart will beat no more, and thongh his body 
is beyond mortal view, his name and fame are written among 
that constellation of the great men of the South, and of this Union, 
where it will live on and on through the life of the Republic. 

The great beauty of Judge Crisp’s character was his constant, 
tender, loving, and enthusiastic devotion to his wife and children, 
His family life was, after all, his chiefest grace. With a tender 
and gentle courtesy and with a loving nature, he lavished his 
a first to find that which he might in due time have heard | heart’s best gifts on her whom God gave to him, and with a fond 

i father’s love and devotion he cherished the children who grew up 
aroundhim. Nochange that years and sickness wrought brought 
any change in the gentleness, care, and love that were bestowed 
u the wife. Though sickness and affiiction had made the wife 

ost an invalid, yet upon her and to her he always bestowed all 
gentleness, all care, all devotion. To him, indeed, the afflicted 
wife seemed ‘dearer than the bride.” 

But neither his fame as a lawmaker, nor the love of his people 
nor the devotion and prayers of his loved one, could stay the hand 
ofthe great destroyer. Silentand sureand remorseless death heeds 
neither youth nor age; genius, learning, poverty, nor wealth; the 
tears of relatives and friends, nor the cold indifference of stran- 
gers. “All nay the universal reaper gathers to his ever-filling 
yet ever unfilled er—the tomb.” 

On a calm, still Sabbath day, at deep twilight, with hands of 
reverent love, we laid him in the bosom of the universal mother, 
by the side of two of his children who had gone before, there to 
rest under Georgia’s soil, beneath Southern skies and the city he 
loved so well and the section he served with so constant fidelity; 
there, where the ment 3 shafts of Parian white tell of the peace 
within, where the everlasting hills uplift their rugged crests to 
catch the first ray of the morning sun, symbols to the eye of faith 
of the glorious coming of the new dawn; there, in the company of 
son and ——. he awaits the final destiny of greatness. 

What a noble example has Judge Crisp set to the young men of 
his State, of this great Union, of diligence in business, of truth 
and devotion to principle and justice, honesty and uprightness in 
all his conduct toward his fellow-men and in public life, which 
is the basis of our social connections. This was the means b 
which he achieved success in life; and here is an example on whic 
our yo men should be proud to form themselves, an example 
that refutes ‘‘the dull maxims of idleness and profligacy” and 

ints out the real road, and the only highway in a Republic, to 

onor, fortune, and fame. 


it to be—for at last, above 
proper virtue of a judge. 
Judge Crisp’s intellectual excellence and power was due to his 
very extraordinary common sense and an innate controlling im- 
pulse to know and do what was right. His mind was distinctly 
a judicial mind; his education was by no means thorough, be- 
cause the years of his early youth were spent in the Confederate 
army, and the time usually devoted to education was given in de- 
fense of the South and her cause. When he wasappointed judge 
he had had little experience at the bar, 
general; yet when he was i judge he soon took rank 
ee the ablest j and became and was regarded 


E 
: 


permitted no technicalities to defeatit. He belonged to that class 
of lawyers and judges who rely upon their clear ——— of 
‘what is just and rightand true rather than upon books cases— 
more upon than 


aw eves disposition; he was an amiable man; the law of 


the Tho I utter no idle words when I say for the people of Georgia that, 
a ee in this een hocirends in no alight “living, we all loved him; dead, we will cherish his memory in 
a 2 who & rae aaa - Pe eae ; ee he bequeathed that t 
i 4 ueathed u at we ye 
eee ay have that he was always on the alert to make May meet him ina Spestter land than this, 


for his eo dine gPoowe Kon anf serenade 
broad, so catholic in his ki and ee mee See 
; y natural for him to be more than merely courteous and polite; 
was perfectly natural for him to liment all with whom he 
came in contact with his attentions courtesy. 
And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman. 
True, indeed, it is that we can say of Judge Crisp that he was 
¢ ingui aye rea pee gee agp 
and friends, is simplicity in manner speech, a 
ware welcome to all who approached him. 


His was a soul of honor everywhere, 
That to ignoble scorned 


True to his trast in friomdship’s faith he 
i. ne'er 
. Forgot a favor or forsook a md. 
He possessed in a degree that is worthy of emulation by us all 
“that humanity that meets in every man a brother;” that sym- 
y which enters with warmth into the feelings of others; that 
ip which glows with generous emotions and binds us to 
those we love with most indissoluble ties; that charity that puts 
on every dubious action eee the most favorable inter- 
y feels 


ion; that philanthrop with quickness the dis- 
ay oil cthoen amet Mae codes of Seoties Sk Gnpeeds 40 oh 


re darkness is unknown, suns never set, 
And sorrow never comes, but all is bliss. 


Mr. Speaker, I append as part of my remarks the account of the 
funeral services had at the church in Americus on October 25, 
1896, and the funeral oration delivered by his old army com- 
mander, that distinguished Georgia divine, Gen. C. A. Evans, the 

d commander of the ‘‘ Stonewall Brigade.” 


— 


APPENDIX. 

The church was reached at 2.30 p. m., around which had assembled another 
vast crowd. It is a frame building of quaint architecture. The vestibule 
has two large octagonal columns, back of whichisadeep recess. Round these 
two ag were entwining long folds of black crape, from chapiter 
to plinth. steps, the entire width of the church front, led up froma 

tle slope to the vestibule. It is embowered in a grove of oaks, which is 
ficlosed by an old fence. The very place has an air of solemnity; but the 
occasion gave a deeper funereal aspect to the church and surroundings. 
VIEWED THE REMAINS. 


An hour was allotted to those who desired to have a last look at their 
friend and townsman. A single-file procession began, and the entire time 
Was consumed in this sad privilege. The face, so familiar in life to all th 
people of ee pen pe bore the same calm, peaceful expressions that had 
won the hearts esteem of all who knew him. Pale though it was, still 
the or of death had not robbed it of serenity nor of its former life-like 

ce. Though his last words were, “Oh, what pain!” the features be- 


‘their due. e that calm on to God’s will and the trust he had placed in his 
Of his services in the Hall of Congress others have spoken andI ae? ae. Thus the people saw him, and thus his mem- 

. Wi le 
will not endeavor to say more, that as a national character bells of the city were still pealing their requiem when the hour for 


the last sad rites arrived. The casket rested on « bier in front of the chan- 


cel, buried in beds of rarest flowers. The pulpit and other places were 
covered aimless 


his fame stands out the world preeminently great. A man 
of broad, conservative views, honest zealous with floral emblems, donated by of the deceased. 


While the were hering into the church, the organ in softest notes 
and merciful, he stood above his a of the pealed forth a 1 . After this solemn rendition, the choir sang 
and defender of the South and He was never | “There is rest for the weary ” so feelingly that many of the congregation 


shed tears. 
Rev. T. M. Christian, of the First Methodist Church, then read the one 


trust. His love for home, his lovefor Georgia 
against oppres- ! hundred and third psalm, after which Rev. Leroy Henderson, pastor of the 


to a single 
for the Union, and his bold stand for his people 
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Presbyterian church, read the thirteenth chapter of the First Corinthians. 
Then Rev. Mr. Turpin, of the First Baptist Church, offered the following 
rayer: 
, “0 God, beneath whose throne Thy people in all ages have dwelt secure, 
regard usin great compassion, we beseec ee, for Thy hand hath touched us. 
“O Thou, who makest sore and bindest up, draw us with the cords of 
Thy love, for we are sorely smitten before Thee. 
“Look in mercy upon a nation whose citizens are sayin, 
‘Know ye not that there isa prince anda 
** May the great loss we have sustain 


one to another: 

t man fallen this day in Israel?’ 
serve to rebuke the bitterness of 
pa Y spirit and to calm the turbulent passions of the prom. 

* Visit with Thy salvation our public servants, gathered here from different 
sections of our State and country, and profitably remind us all that ‘ the paths 
of glory lead but to the grave.’ Help us to remember ‘ what shadows we are 
and what shadows we pursue.’ 

“Bless, we implore Thee, our community, which so deeply mourns the loss 
of her a citizen, for we were accustomed to lean upon his words, 
and are fain to cry out: 

“*Oh! fall’n at length 
That tower of strength, 
Which stood square to 
All the winds that blew!’ 


“Lord God of all comfort, bind up the broken hearts of this family circle, 
whose bitter grief would almost make them say, ‘ Behold and see if there is 
any sorrow like unto our sorrow.’ 

“Strengthen with 7s ht in the inner man, Thy venerable servant, as 
he receives back under atherly protection to-day the daughter who in 
the days of her youth so confidingly gave her heart to him, who became so 
worthy of her unfaltering trust, but who has now, alas, been parted from her. 

“We invoke, O God, Thy tenderest mercies upon our sister. O Thou who 
art the light of the world, abide with her, for Thou hast taken away from her 
the light of her eyes. ‘May Thy everlasting arms be underneath her, and 
do Thou comfort, sustain, and keep her as she sighs— : 


“* Por the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.’ 


“Be merciful, O Lord, to all the members of the household. Sanctify to 
the bereaved sons and daughters their deep distress. 

“Look down with Thine all-pitying eye upon Thy young servant, who so 
tenderly leaned upon her father’s Eccomn, and who was such a joy to his 
heart. Hold not Thy e at her tears. Lord. God, bless these manly boys, 
and may the mantle of their father fall upon them. 

* We praise Thee, O, God, that we ‘sorrow not as those who have no hope.’ 
We thank Thee for the belief of Thy servant who has finished his course in 
those Holy Scriptures, which are able to make us wise unto eternal life, and 
for his simple trust in the Redeemer of the world. And we thank Thee that 
throughout his public career he ever ‘wore the white feather of a blameless 
life.’ For Thou hast taught us to ask: ‘ Who shall ascend intothe hill of the 
Lord and shall stand in His holy presence?’ and Thou hast said: ‘He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart, who hath not lifted up his soul unto van- 
ity, and hath not sworn deceitfully.’ Glory be to God, for in ‘the hope, the 
blessed hope, when days and years are o’er, we all shall meet in Heaven,’ 


where— 
‘The saints of all in harmony meet, 
Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet, 
While the anthems of eternity unceasingly roll, 
And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul.’ 


Through Jesus Christ, who was delivered for our offenses, and was raised 
for our justification. Amen.” 

The choir then sang, ‘* We shall sleep, but notforever.” A stillnessakin to 
death impressed the solemnity of the occasion upon every heart. The be- 
reaved ones sat near the casket, having the sympathy of their friends from 
every section. 

THE FUNERAL ORATION. 


A moment of silence, and Georgia's noble old soldier and Mr. Crisp’s warm- 
est and truest friend, Gen. Clement A. Evans, stood in the presence of the 
dead to es tribute to his unblemished life and express sorrow at his early 
death. Following is the oration: 


GENERAL EVANS’S ORATION. 


A great bereavement has befallen a whole people—-a sudden, sad, and most 
untimely bereavement. The ee tender ties which bind men together 
in the closest relations of human life are sundered. I say most untimely in 
reverent, humble submission to the goat willof Almighty God. Death aimed 
his shaft at the brightest mark which for the moment shone u 
field. With start: emphasis the quick stroke, g 
State, announced the imperial authority of the insatiate archer to strike 
eg the =e exalted human figure assurely and easily as to bring a sparrow 

e und. 

Our State takes this blow to heart, for it has cut off her beloved son in his 
prime, and she laments the loss as Jacob mourned for Joseph. 
wounded to the quick, for in him shé had gloried as a v: 
her fame. The flower of her hope withereth because the new an 
honor prepared for him by her sovereign remains unbestowed by her 
hands. To-day Georgia em es the sorrows of a great, sympathetic 
and by every token tells that a whole State can feel a common grief. U; 
tho language of another, “* We expect the sun to go down in the grenizg, we 

in 


expect the flower to wither in ti _ fall, we ex 
the winter, but that the sun should go down at noon, that the flower ald 
wither in the summer, that the stream of life sho be frozen before 
chill of age had come upon it, is a reflection that saddens the soul in man.” 
It is my sad duty in the present ministrations of this oer ve 
some expression to this common sentiment and to speak of a no ‘© so 
thoroughly knewn as not to require minute a 
It noommmens en gS eel the career of Jud: 
ascen . rru 
citizen's aut 5 “pward from grad 
table-land where all supreme distin: 
illustrates the free course laid 
ita, whic give tothe peone te privilege of wid 
ws, W ve to the people the ege of a e 
ra and ru Without 
w 


i 
business lif 


conditions 
The reflection has inter- 
that at this precise period we were nota 
horse apart, both just returned She Se seenee, Be come 
and ——s landward m the shore $ 


unfa 
hout this Southern land. 


souung the same —, 
behind us the sea w. a na wrecked; before us an unknown 
wilderness of political possi 


.. It.is not. on this however, I would th 
this nobly successful life: but instead thereof L would pains the youns wen of 


the State to the clean truth that Mr. Crisp attained his fame by industri 


devolved u him frox 


name, 
: ns 
Ww, 
Pred of ares bye, The 
patiently waited while the: out their manifest ‘aon 
and who, in a heroic scorn of o achieved greatness in all those varions 
Sageateneate of human endeavor open to all men h the regulated lib- 
erties of our free land. Ambition requires no liaison corruption in or. 
der to attain a glorious fame. The to human glory should be as “the 
path of the just that groweth —— unto the perfect day.” In the battle 
encounter he should go down, let it be paid of him ef the roll salrn 2 
encounter he sho’ ‘o down, a r 
The life of 9 on the aa eareribaleia rptenth aa 
“ The life of Ju RISP as a risa . Afte ‘ 
preparation he was admitted to the bar, and then came on six years sync! 
experience which brings discouragement to many young barristers andj 
during which — manegeay patie one be saad total oearre. But baffling 
> AD a as m ithin 
D by gradations which demanded and on 
that ascensions, 


g lawyer of fliegen oe 
Vv 
general of his judicial cireuit, and after four years’ experi: ica 
rose by appointment and elections to an honorable and responsible position 
upon the bench of the superior court of 
* Tested in these offices of delicate, difficult, and oftenembarrassing duties, 
Judge Crisp won the esteem bar, satisfied the demands of the law 
peeres himself an able, just, incorrw le ju and his popu: 
ty as his intercourse with the > 
‘The result was his transference from the bench to the Halls of Congress, 
where services were rendered as occasions came eens him increasing 
attention until even Gaanaae te where he was at a vantage by being 
in the watnoeity, and y because he repeenensen @ Southern district, 
he commanded such respect for iocwarans, parliamentary skill, his fide): 
ity to he party, and bis patriotic Gavotion his country that he was conceded 
the posi on of leader of his side of the House. His field battles with the en... 
nent Speaker—a foeman worthy of his steel—will always be memorable par- 
liamentary tas any chi t, skilled in the 
a peed steady 
among onal party men 
the political situation gave 
If and his able 


ry. 


n histo: 
tactics of Voqeresiens’ , Tead 
as a stone - under assault, he stood : 


Georgian: 
the contests and the age oy of this con- 

our own State. the old historic 
names of Georgia—recalling the days when Berrien the Senate with 
his pelucid speech, when Toombs in torrents of eloquence stirred the H3use, 
when Stephens, like a river, made with lim: the hearts of his 
countrymen, when Cobb, illustrious his youth, held Speaker's gavel, 
and on to Hill the superb, Brown and Golquitt the tribune, and 
others who like these requited the State fadeless luster for the honors 
she had conferred on 


—I say, recalling these historic men, I ot loat 
to place them the name and fame of te statesman whoes lox fn 
the national councils we so sadly deplore. 

more magnificent 


of political self- 
in the lives of aspiring men than w shines out 
lendor like the noonday sun in one well-known event of Mr. Crisp's 

i life. I refer, of course, to the occasion when he aside the Sena- 
him by Governor Northen on ae > jamnentod 

nor y by asking 

that others would have actedas 

by any similar instance. Con- 

Senator was the goal of his just aspira- 

of the he was proper recipient of 

coincided with the governor's views; 
against his and would sweep him 

the "s place then might cause 

to orever; this situation, and a view of his declination 
the office of Senator will glow upon your admiration as a sunlit summit of 
fealty to official trust and party principles whose height will not be often 


~— of the State hep oe 
ve year ues the 
hited States Senate, 
Ww from this sad date 
of death. Once by his own 
8 


from 
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3 
we will lay th rn 
eet ose 
4 of four years in which, as a 
causeand bravely fought the battles 
form and gallant mien, Lat aoaieet stripling 3 ae in a 
e a 
and offered himself for ones ree 
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“But the State can mgd pice bo Mae the henmest 


t has ca’ — , made expres- 
sive by y and let it be t before the poignant 
Ww wrings heart of family whose p and pride, wh 
crown and chief is whose is now but sweet poten 
7 'y life With a lovi 
nature, he lavished his heart's best on her whom God gave to an 
the children who grew up under his care. If words of consolation could 
be effectively we would speak them in sheer pity for her whose 
is broken by this . Butno wine press is ning of many 
feet in concert. must tread the wine press of her There 
pens i Be gaatty 
ro, an, SNnRe Of conn, Were Soulnd by hese canines Cay would 


B 
E 
: 
: 
g 
z 


Iwould dese genial, 
hted his face was an issue 
{ Mce; social mien won affec- 
free from a be ee eee 
e of his adve Genuine charity had its home in his 
eart his hand to help the weak and the poor. ) iece 
of Paul's pen, as recorded in thirteenth 
Corinthians, was his most favorite nee: 
= 
- ear 
‘with the church, loved the brethren — in 
ted now from all that delighted or tried 


Seeek ie serueen lnaeared. 
him on earth, he is gone to that mysterious sphere where duty to God 
the service will be the heaven! 


be done in perfection and the joy 

“We may suffer ourselves to be counseled even by death. 
must; meet it daringly we may; meet it reverently we should, for it is de- 
signed to be, but the priest in the black gown sent to conduct us to the 
Prince of Life Eternal. 


“ The last object that man beholdson earth is not the state and its officials; 


not the church and its ministers; not the family of loved ones, and not friends 
in tears; but the last Being alone with man on is hi 

the of after every mortal citadel has been stormed, the eyes of 
the unassailable soul turns 


est upon the serene eternity of infinite t moment of an inde- 
scribable crisis the alone soul looks before it springs, and as it looks it en- 
counters the face of God. The AlmightyGod! The immortal soul! Faceto 
face! Does the soul reflect the image and likeness of Him into whose face it 
ee That is life’s crucial question. Blessed in such a crisis are the pure 


* In the crucible of every human career, after all fires have burned down 
and the vessel is cold, there should remain at last refined and pre for 
immortal soul which serenely reflects in character the face of 


ee It is well ~ us a are here, and who knows ee oe ps well, 
ie than Coen unexpressed thought we ve there is 
something better than the poor prizes for which we are all contending 


The Late Representative Charles F. Crisp. 
REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. MADDOX, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 16, 1897. 


The House bevig Sndce consideration the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that op 
pity may be given for tributes to the mem 
a Representative from the State of 

= solved, That asa mark of to the memory of the deceased, and 
recognition of his eminent abilities as a ublic servant, the 
ouse, at the conclusion of these memorial p: stand acpournee. 
“ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
“ Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to communicate a copy of these 
resolutions to the family of the deceased "— 


rtu- 
of Hon. CHaruezs F. Crisp, 


Mr. MADDOX said: 
Mr. Speaker: The disti shed tlemen who have preceded 
me have in eloquent and utifu portrayed the life 


and character of my late distinguished —— as a soldier, citi- 
zen, husband, father, lawyer, rns officer, judge, member 
of Congress, and Speaker of House, and but little is left for 
me to say. But there are some thoughts that I desire to suggest 
on this occasion. What has already been said of his merits, in 
my opinion, has not been exaggerated. 

first became acquainted with the Hon. CHARLEs F. Crisp in 
Atlanta in 1883, when he was presiding over a State convention for 
the a yetpene of nominating a governor, and met him occasionally 
until I became a member of the Fifty-third Congress, when my 
relations with him became exceedingly close, and I am proud to 
Sa ee onceres Mi conor tes extent perhaps than 
any of his He told me of h litical troubles and 
trials. I knew his ambition to be Senator from Georgia long be- 
fore he made that fact known to the world, and when he was 


offered the tment by Governor Northen, no one knew bet- 
ter than m what it cost him to lay aside the of his ambi- 
aie a patriotic duty he owed country, but 


When he determined to become a candidate for Senator, he 
departed from the usual custom that prevailed in our Siate in 
obtaining the voice of the people. Instead of going before the 
legislature, he demanded of the party machinery in the State that 
they order a primary election for United States Senator, and let 
every Democrat in Georgia speak for hiraself; and they did speak, 
and from the mountains to the seaboard, almost without a dis- 
senting voice, he was chosen. Through his long term of service 
in this House he was always the champion of the people and their 
rights, and when he aspired to a seat in the Senate it was to the 
people he appealed and not to rings and combinations. As high 
as he stood ix the estimation of the people of his State, they never 
fully appreciated his great ability on the earn. He never had 
any opposition that amounted to anything in his election in his 
own district, and, the State never being a doubtful one, therefore, 
when the great political contests were being fought throughout 
the Union, he was at the command of his party, and wherever the 
battle waged the warmest there he could be found at the front 
battling for Democracy. Sv, when he went to Georgia to discuss 
the political issues of the day in joint debate with his distinguished 
fellow-citizen, the Hon. Hoke Smith, and was compelled to dis- 
continue them, some of the newspapers were unkind enough to 
attribute his withdrawal to an inability to cope with his distin- 
guished and able adversary. 

Mr. Speaker, we who had seen him cross swords with the ablest 
men in this House on every sort of question that it is possible to 
conceive of in a body like this, and found him to be the equal of 
any and inferior to none, and we who knew of his great power 
and tact upon the stump before the people, were not prepared to 
believe this, and when he returned to his post here I met him at 
his hotel and found him a sick man, and from what he said I 
knew that his disease was far more serious than mere throat trou- 
ble. Isat beside him in the first session of the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, and I know that after his return from Georgia that he 
never arose to address the House but that he complained of the 

reat pain that it gave him todoso. After Congress adjourned 

e went to Asheville, N. C., and spent the summer. There his 
friends hoped he would regain bis health at that famous resorf. 

The reports we had from him from time to time led his friends 
to believe that he had been greatly benefited, and when he 
returned to Georgia in the early fall I, at the instance of the citi- 
zens of Rome, invited him to address the people of that section on 
the political issues of the day. He accepted the invitation, and I 
met him at the depot the evening before he was to speak and was 
astonished to see the inroads that disease had made upon him in 
the few months we had been separated. But notwithstanding 
the fact that he was then at death’s door, he bore up manfully and 
attended a reception that was held in his honor and had a hearty 
handshake and smile for all whom he met. 

He was tos the next morning at 11 o'clock. I called for 
him at 10 o’clock and was admitted to his room by his distin- 
guished son, CHARLES R. Crisp, and found him upon the bed 
writhingin pain. After the paroxysms had to some extent passed 
off, I begs him not to attempt to make a speech. He said that 
he was advertised to speak; the people had come to hear him, and 
he was determined to make the effort. I accompanied him to the 
opera house and introduced him to the vast audience that had 
assembled there. He spoke for one hour and fifteen minutes, and 
whilst he was not as vigorous as [ had seen him when addressing 
the people before, he made one of the clearest, most logical, and 
powerful arguments that Lever heard him make. This speech 
was published throughout the State and used as a campaign doc- 
ument. And yet, whilst he was speaking, I would not have been 
surprised to have seen him fall, and was expecting it; but with 
sheer force of will power, which he possessed in an inordinate 
degree, and, with death staring him in the face, he coolly, delib- 
erately, and courageously depicted the wrongs of the present 
financial system and told the people how they were to be cor- 
rected. This was his last speech, and it was worthy to be his 
last one. 


The ple who heard him were delighted and were locking 
forward to the time when they could point to him as the Senator 
from Georgia. But alas, how little did they know of the condi- 
tion of this man they were so eager to honor. Mr. Speaker, when 
he was leaving Rome I begaed him not to attempt to speak any 
more in the campaign. e finally agreed that he would not, 
though exceedingly anxious to visit several places in the State for 
that purpose. y opportunities for judging this man were good. 
I his confidence. Isat by him. I watched him closely. I 
compared him with all the distinguished men that I knew or had 
ever known, andin my judgment, viewed from every phase of life, 

litically, socially, and otherwise, he was the peer oF any and in- 

erior to none. 

And when the death angel, with his solemn message, invaded 
our midst and summoned from earth this pure and spotless states- 

, the nation mourned and every heart in Georgia was sad- 
every eye was dimmed with tears; for they realized that a 
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at and good man was gone and our our had sustained an 
Cearareths loss, cut down in the strength and vigor of his man- 
hood, when his ability and usefulness were recognized all over the 
country. Though he will mingle with us no more, and we will 
miss the genial smile and the cordial hand clasp—though his voice 
may be hushed and his chair may be vacant—yet the spirit of 
triotism and chivalry which he has breathed into the hearts of 
is countrymen will live for ages.. We can not dismiss him to the 
dark chambers of death. Recognizing his greatness and goodness, 
we delight to do him honor, and will weave bright garlands gath- 
ered from the sweetest flowers of admiration, friendship, and love, 
and tenderly twine them, a last sad tribute, round his memory. 


IMMIGRATION BILL. 
Land Monopoly, not Immigration, the Evil. 


The protection that labor needs is not against labor, but against mons 
which bars laborers away from their natural opportunities and str hem 
of the lion's share of what they are permitted to produce. e 





REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 27, 1897, 


On the peport of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments to the bill (H. R. 7864) to amend the immi- 
gration laws of the United States. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill reported by the committee of conference 
provides for the exclusion from the United States of all illiterate 
aliens regardless of their virtues, their honesty, their love of lib- 
erty, or the purposes for which they seek admission to our coun- 
try. It is confessedly aimed at the laboring poor of Europe and 
draws class distinctions degrading to labor, such as no monarchy 
of Europe has ever drawn or recognized. It denies the right of 
migration to a class of honest, liberty-loving laborers who seek to 
escape from the conditions that deprive them of the op ity 
for education, to secure for themselves and their children the 
blessings of free institutions, and to avail themselves by honest 
toil of the measureless and inexhaustible natural resources of this 
great, new, and imperfectly developed country. 

The purpose of the bill is to exclude laborers, not because they 
are illiterate, but because they are laborers. The contention that 
the illiteracy of the people sought to be excluded under the bill is 
a menace to the institutions of this country is a false pretense. 
Nobody believes it. Nobody is really supporting the bill on that 
ground. The percen of foreign-born illiterates in our citizen- 
ship is very trifling, and their division am the political parties 
makes their influence on the legislation of the States and nation 
practically nothing. Their illiteracy is not a source of danger, 
and it will not be transmitted to their children. None are more 
eager to secure the advantages of education to their children than 
those who have been deprived of its advantages themselves. 

I concede and uphold the right of the nation to exclude from 
its borders all aliens whose coming would be dangerous to our 
free institutions or to the morals or health of our people. The 
exclusion of persons sought to be imported to this country under 
bonds of servitude or other restraints upon their liberties is also 
a rightful exercise of governmental power. 

But, sir, the present bill is not aimed at any of these evils or 
dangers. Its a is the exclusion of men and women of our 
own race and blood who are free from all of these objections, and 
the purpose of its principal supporters is sufficiently shown in 
their statement that it is only a step in the direction in which 
they desire to go. 

A statement has been circulated here on behalf of the Immigra- 
tion Restriction League, purporting to show how effectual this bill 
would be in restricting immigration from certain countries of 
Europe, among which Italy, the country of Columbus, whose ge- 
nius and courage gave this continent to the world and to civiliza- 
tion. is conspicuous. Is it possible that already the beneficiaries 
of the life-work, and achievement of Columbus are prepared, in 
un-Christian—nay, anti-Christian—spirit, to bar his Iaiow-comm: 

en from the land which he discovered? 

8 it possible that the representatives of New England, who, 
with one exception, as we are assured by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse], are all in favor of this bill, ——— 
the new spirit and views of the people of New England? the 
brotherhood of man, even within the limits of the Caucasian race, 
ceased to be a part of the creed of New England? Has the prin- 








- | labor; that it will protect 


revious legislation of Congress i 
tion affords no warrant nh ne eee is 
is an entire departure from all the 
legislation has proceeded. Such 
character. There is no difference in principle the 
bill requiring an ability to read and write in some language and 
a bill requiring the intending immigrant to hold the degree of 
master of arts from some recognized university. 

ANARCHISTS, SOCIALISTS, AND NIHILISTS. 

Gentlemen urge the passage of this bill as a step in the direction 
of excluding anarchists, socialists, and nihilists from this country. 
Assuming that it would be right and desirable (though I do not 
admit that it we be either t or en ae _s exclude these 
classes, or any them, from country, t bill 
does not, even Ste teehee anne VY are gen- 
erally educated men, many of them holding university degrees, 
whose offending consists of resistance Doh imeany which, in the 
conditions under which they live, is “ to God.” 

Who are the nihilists? are the democrats of Russia, who 
are struggling against almost hopeless odds to establish the natural 
and inalienable rights of man in that country as the tyran- 
nous and false pretense of divine right on the part of the Czar. 

Who are the anarchists re They are the republicans of 
that country, seeking to Swheee or of ular sover- 
eignty as against the unnatural pri a pleating now ca- 
— by a single family. 

o are the socialists of Germany? They are the ot 
monarchical and Bn privilege—the advocates of 
the equal rights of man. [I believe their scheme of social regen- 
eration to be impracticable and mistaken, but their purpose is 
right and their cause should be sacred to every lover of liberty 
and justice. 

I mp | the time will never come — men who struggle = ~ 
ert. justice against tyranny and oppression enie 

um in this “land of the Sree heats hope and home.” 

; abiere ith the struggles of is posi at cae tries for 
sympathize wi e of o countries for 
liberty and justice, our own liberties and our free institutions will 
be in the gravest danger. 

The anarchists and socialists who are ms to the free in- 
stitutions of this country are not those who are contending against 
monarchical tyranny in Europe, but rather those of our own citizen- 
ship who, by — ee of — and special zivilege, 
are overriding and ev ading our laws corr upting ose WhO 
make and administer them. 

These are the anarchists and socialists who are dangerous to 
American li . These are the classes against whose serious 
menace to free institutions our legislation should be directed. 

PROTECTION To AMERICAN LABOR. 

The most crafty, ive, and insidious % made in 
favor of the bill is that it is a measure of Sesame oe America 
tion of forei valithes, anil tehielibasameartne Ateerica 
of foreign com erican 
labor field for American . 

Some of the labor organizations of the country—some of the 

t labor organizations—unmindful of past experiences, have 

n led by this argument to turn aside from their great struggle 

for the rights of man and to pursue again into the morass of dis- 
tment the phantasm, ** will-o’-the-wisp,” of protection. 

is phase of struggle gives the bill an importance and 
entitles it to a consideration which it would not otherwise merit. 
It is scarcely necessary for me to that I have always been 
oe labor and to labor hor organizations I think I may safely 
leave that question to be by my public record, which is an 
open book, accessible toall. But d consider — unwor- 
thy of the confidence of labor or the respect of my -men if, 
seeing, as I believe I do see, that the course being in this 
matter is con to the principles of natural t and neces- 
sarily doomed to failure and I should encourage 
its ee ee ee He is the best friend 
of who is most to the ~~ which it may be 
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LAND MONOPOLY, NOT IMMIGRATION, THE EVIL. 


by saying that I fully understand and most heartily 
deplore the terrible and terribly unjust condition to which labor 
has been reduced in this country. I fully understand the awful 
meaning of the presence in every labor center of an army of will- 
ing and capable laborers, facing immediate want or fear of want, 
forced by their pressing necessities to bid for the places of all who 
are fortunate enough to have employment, thus forcing and keep- 
ing all wages down to the minimum for which suffering men are 
willing to work, regardless of the wealth-producing value of labor. 
That is the deplorable condition existing in every labor center of 
this country to-day, and, differing only in degree, it has been so 
for twenty-five years. 

The theory of the advocates of the bill under consideration is 
that this evil condition is caused by the overpopulation of our 
oo the natural resources of this country are insufficient 
to bly sw its present a 

If that theory be , then the au’ and supporters of the 
bill are right, and God’s scheme of human existence on this planet 
stands utterly condemned, beyond the possibility of defense. 

But I know that the theory is not true. Every man who reads 
and thinks knows that the natural resources of this country are 
ample, in the present state of the arts of wealth production, to sup- 
port in comfort one thousand millions of people. The labor 
required of each man and woman to uce from the natural 
earth all —— food, clothing, and shelter for that iwamber of 
people in country would not amount to more than healthful 
exercise, 

Why is it then that, with only 70,000,000 of population, millions 
of honest, industrious, willing, , Virtuous people are unable 
to provide themselves with ortable subsistence? Why is it 
that, with so small a population in proportion to natural re- 
sources, we are suffering all the horrors that are supposed to 
spring only from overpopulation? The answer is obvious. The 
congestion of our labor markets, condemning millions of laborers 

in enforced idle- 


Letme 


untry is owned by less than 
le, while the great body of the real wealth 
by this monopoly from their natu:al God- 
given op ties, are forced into petiti 
with each other for such artificial opportunities as the pursuit of 
Fe eG a nena ee eae the sources of uction to 


offer. 

The land is not only ‘‘the natural common heritage of the 
ee eee the immediate gift of the Creator,” as Black- 
stone , but it is necessarily the inalienable common heri- 
tage of the whole people. Theearth, with all aes uali- 
ties, wane nS ee See ee by the Creator for the equal use, 
subsistence, and comfort of all mankind, in all generations, from 
the first human being placed upon it to the last who shall inhabit 
it. It ‘* belongs, in usufruct, to the living” of each generation, as 
tenants in common, regardless of what any previous generation, 
in any country, may have done or decreed concerning it. 

The right to the use of the earth is necessarily inalienable 
because the inalienable rights to “life, li , and arsuit of 
a ” are all dependent upon the right of the individual man 
to use of the earth at all times upon equal terms with his 
fellow-men. Any surrender or abridgment of that right is neces- 
sarily an abridgment of the other rights. 

The violation and perversion of God’s heritage h the laws 
which permit and encourage the monopoly of land is the great cry- 
ing, horrible, tr evil which is sought to be palliated by the 
yomea* of this bill. There is no use in applyi tives tosuch 
an It can not be palliated. The passage bill would not 
in the least reduce the pressure of unnatural competition in the 
labor markets. If 20,000,000 people (laborers and their families) 
ato Fine gy: Bypmadige Faves hang we ste ie Gemma ar 
nomenon army of unemplo wo pear again 
in my labor center within thirty days. It is au tearadicadle 
incident of every industrial system that has land monopoly as its 
basis. Two forces would immediately cooperate to bring about 


that result. 
The of 20,000,000 of our people would proportionately 


one-tenth of our 
producers, excl 


departure 
diminish the demand for commodities, and consequently the de- 


mand for labor. But su that the population had 
been in the habit of ucing more than it consumed, and that 
the ooo should increase the demand for the services of 
each of the remaining laborers, thus to increase their 
and their yawns wer. That be the consum- 

on devoutly to be But an increase in the purchasing 
power of laborers is an increase in their rent-paying power, and in 
ion to their increased prosperity ground rents would be 


advanced to absorb its ad 
Increased prosperity ane lemily tdeada ede our land 


system, to the owners of the location and not to the men who 

to work . The great danger and probability would 
be that rents would advance beyond the advantage resulting 
to the laborers from the deportation of their competitors, leav- 
ing them worse off than they were before. In this hypothetical 
case I have assumed that the wages of the remaining laborers 
would rise as a result of the deportation. In fact, I think the 
effect would be less favorable to them. But the ultimate result 
would be substantially the same. They would in the one case be 
crushed by the upper and in the other by the nether millstone— 
either by a diminution of demand for their labor or by an increase 
of ground rent to absorb their gains. Such are the beauties of 
our automatic industrial system. 

The late William Saunders, member of Parliament, once gave 
an illustration of landlord domination of industry and of the labor 
market which is highly instructive as well as interesting. He 
said that during the Crimean war so many laborers were drawn 
away from a certain district in England to serve in the army and 
= employments incident to the war that laborers became scarce in 

e . 


The laborers, discovering this condition, began to suggest that 
they should have better treatment and higher wages. A meeting 
of employers, including the landlords of the district, was called 


for the purpose of devising means to curb the arrogance of the 
laborers 


After Sa ese plans, it was decided that the situation 
could best be met by dispossessing some twelve hundred tenants at 
will, who were living in comparative comfort and independence 
upon small holdings, and forcing them into active competition for 
employment in the open labor market. This plan was ruthlessly 
carried out and immediately restored to the market the surplus of 
_— which is ever and everywhere relied upon to keep wages 
own. 


Mr. Saunders said that after the adoption of this plan no further 
complaint was heard from any of the laborers, but each clung to 
his employment as if his life and happiness depended upon his 
ability to retain his place. 

What liberty or happiness is possible under a system of land 
tenure, in which a class of nonproducing toll gatherers at the gate 
of industry exercise such an unlimited despotism over the lives 
and homes and industries of the real producers of all wealth? 

Land being the exclusive source of wealth production an41 of 
human subsistence, the small class of landowners can exclude the 
landless classes from all opportunities for producing subsistence; 
or, being humane and having a businesslike view to profit, can 
exact such tribute from the landless classes for the privilege of 

rodu subsistence from the earth as will make them—what, 
fact, have been made—industrial slaves. 

You can not remedy or even mitigate the oppression of this 
system by restricting immigration, or even by reducing pee 
tion. The system is an automatic labor crusher as well as an 
extractor of unearned increment, and promptly adapts itself to 
small as well as to large populations in every community in which 
the mon of land is complete. 

Entertaining these views, I can not support the pending bill, 
nor give any enco ent to the theory that social conditions 
oe be ameliorated by such legislation. 

early fifteen years ago, in advocating the organization and 
general confederation of labor unions, I had occasion to say: 


Monopoly is the one and only oppressor of labor. If you would make labor 
free, set your faces at once and forever against all forms of special privilege. 
Advocate and contend not only that such privileges shall not be granted in 
the future, but that all such privileges now existing shall be withdrawn or 
canceled or rendered harmless by appropriate legislation, of course respect- 
ing Se equitable rights of those affected by the change. 

early all of our constitutions in this country expressly reserve to the 
la power the t to amend or repeal all laws granting or provid- 
ing for the acquirement of special privileges whenever the public good may 
seem to require such amendment or repeal. With respect to the monopoly 
of land— and most crushing of all monopolies—the right of 
unlimited tion has reserved against it, to be exercised by the people 
of each State and by the Federal Government in such manner as to them 
may seem most likely to promote the general good. Every foot of land in 
private ——— is subject to that reserved right of the people. 

Those who hold land hold it subject to that right of unlimited taxation, 
and can not complain of its exercise, at any time or to any extent, in accord- 
ance with the expressed will of Congress or of the people of the State in 
which the land is situated. In caseof the exercise of that right to the extent 
of taking the entire rental value of all land by taxation for public uses the 
owners of the land would have no equities, because they hold it snbject to 
that right of the poems. Indeed, the land speculator stands in the position 
of a mere on. tting the price which he invests in the land against 
the proba y of such a Genes in the tax laws. If such a change be not 
made in the tax laws, the tor (gambler) wins and pockets as his win- 

the increased but unearned increment. If, how- 
ever, such change be made in the tax laws, the speculator loses his stake 
and the people win back the greatest of their natural rights, to bless not 
only the present generation, but all the generations of the future. 

t against monop os be hard and perhaps protracted, for the 
beneficiaries of privileges will band together and spend largely of 
their ill-gotten which are enormous and growing, to corruptly influ- 
ence elections and public servants to favor them. 

le will win in the end, and their triumph will secure not onl 
the emanci on of labor, but also the salvation of popular sovereignty an 
of free tutions. 


Give no heed to the loudly proclaimed assurance that those who oppress 
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labor are desirous of protecting it. Wolves have always desired to become 
shepherds, but the wisdom of trusting them in that capacity has never been 
oved. 

ate political catch phrase, “‘ protection to labor,” is and ever has been a 

“The protection that labor needs is not against labor, but against monopoly, 
which bars laborers away from their natural opportunities and strips them 
Sriviages, remove every tarviee taal mow astentines with to tuew poeiee- 
ee ‘onthe free cmhanas of wealth, and labor will take care of itself without 
the patronage of any other class. Then labor of hand or brain will be the 
respectable—the only eens of acquiring wealth. Then the 
much vaunted dignity and contentment of labor will be realized beyond the 
wildest dreams of those good poonse who now, from sanctums and sanctu- 
aries, tell us what they should be. Freedom, and not restriction, is the way 
to the emancipation of labor. 

I have not changed my mind in the least on any of the questions 
discussed in that speech, and I have the same opinion of this new 
form of so-called protection to American labor that I expressed 
concerning the form of pase which I was then discussing. 

It is even more plausible, but it is equally fallacious and worth- 
less. 

For thirty years, sir, the laborers of this country were deceived 
by the pretense that a tariff levied on the importation of manu- 
factured commodities would ag the employment and wages 
of American laborers engaged in the production of similar com- 
modities. For thirty years our laborers wasted their energies and 
neglected their own true interests in supporting that theory and 

olicy, only to find at the end of the period that the condition of 

abor had been growing steadily worse, notwithstanding tremen- 
dous increases in the tariff, and that “ protection fattened no one 
but the boss.” 

For thirty years the farmers were similarly deceived by the 
assurance that protection secured to them a larger home market 
for their products at higher prices than they would otherwise 
have. The condition of the farming interests grew steadily worse 
during the whole period. The farmers paid the onerous burdens 
imposed on them by the tariff as consumers of manufactured goods, 
but secured no benefit in the sale of their commodities. hen 
deception could go no further, it was admitted that protection 
could not keep up the price of cereals, because there is, and must 
ever be, a surplus of cereals produced for export; and that the 
home-market theory was a fallacy, because the prices of cereals 
could never be higher in the home market than the prices com- 
manded by the surplus in the world’s free markets less the cost 
of shipping cereals to those markets. These were the very falla- 
cies in the protective theory that we had been pointing out for 
years. They now stand admitted. 

What new form of jugglery will be practiced on the farmer to 
induce him to stand by the tariff barons we are not advised, but 
to the laborer the assurance is given that the great mistake of the 
protective system was in permitting the protected tariff barons to 
scour the labor markets of the world for sera labor to be 
employed in the protected industries, and that now, after they 
have imported more than enough of laborers to carry on all the 
protected industries, they will really protect labor by preventing 
any further influx. 

How long will the laborers of America be deceived and lulled to 
inactivity by this new protective farce? 

It will fail; it will disappoint them finally. But how much 
time are they to waste throngh the deception? 

When it fails, if the American laborer is still credulous, I sup- 
pose the monopolists of the country will try tolead him into a few 
years more of fruitless fighting against the introduction and use 
of labor-saving machinery, which, far more than immigration, 
invades what they are pleased to call “‘ his labor field.” 

The “labor field” is another name for the exploded fallacy of 
the ‘‘ wage fund,” the theory being that there is in this country 
a certain amount of manual labor to be performed and a certain 
amount of money with which to pay for it, and that therefore the 
condition of labor is to be ascertained by the simple process of 
dividing the amount of the wage fund by the number of laborers 
seeking eee ans whereas, in the last analysis, labor is the 
employer of labor the world over, and all that the laborers of the 
world require as their true condition of happiness and plenty is 
freedom to supply each others’ demands—freedom of production 
and freedom of exchange. 

‘*Back to the land” is the way to industrial freedom, and the 
single tax, which will take away the only incentive that men now 
have to monopolize land, is the means by which that freedom can 
and will be accomplished. 

Justice is the real need of the American laborer, for that in- 
volves his right of access to the soil of his country and his right 
to enjoy all the wealth that his labor produces. 

The new demand of the people will be for justice— for natural 
justice—not for favors. And they will do justice when they shall 
enjoy it. Let no man fear that they will fail in this. 


Make us sharers in the plenty 

God has showered upon the soil; 
And we'll nurse our better natures 

With bold hearts and ju ent strong, 
To do as much as men can do 

To keep the world from going wrong. 
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Pacific Railroad Bill. 


SPEEOH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 8, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8189) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to aid in the construction of a railroad and tel: ph line from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use 
of the same for postal, mili ,» and other pu ” approved July 1, lse2- 
also to amend an act approved July 2, 1864, and also an act approved May 7 
1878, both in amendment of said first-mentioned act. and. other acts amenda. 
tory thereof and supplemental thereto, and to eo for the settlement of 
claims growing out of the issue of bonds to aid in the ction of certain 
railr and to secure the payment of all indebtedness to the United States 
of certain companies therein mentioned— 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Lam in favor of getting the very best settle- 
ment that is ible with regard to the Pacific railroads. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen or twenty years this question has been vexing 
the people and vexing Congress. I am in favor of a commission, 
as suggested by my distinguished friend and colleague [ Mr. Harni- 
son], or Lam in favor of a lump sum being paid, as was suggested 
last year by the distinguished gentleman from Georgia [{ Mr. Tur- 
NER], and as is now suggested by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Failing in that, I advocate an extension of the debt upon the ver 
best terms that we can get. I believe that without some such 
settlement this railroad will be cast upon the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, which will incorporate into our Government a new and 
dangerous feature, one never contemplated by our forefathers, 
and one the effects of which are very far-reaching. I fear that if 
the control of this road is cast upon the Government tho results 
will be an annual loss, until finally we shall be begging some cor- 
poration to take the road upon terms much less favorable than 
now presented. 

My investigation leads me to the conclusion that the tendency 
of all well-ordered governments has been to abstain from, or at 
least to lessen, government ownership of railroads, and, so far as 
possible, to encourage their being only controlled by companies. 

Lalso observe that those governments which seek to increase 
the power of the governing forces are those which tend to en- 
courage government ownership of railroads, while the tendency of 
all other governments has been to o it. I find also that in all 
countries where railroads are owned by the government the cliarge 
for passengers and transportation of freight are much greater than 
on Silvente owned by private companies, while at the same time 
we find that the e itures of government railroads are always 
greater than that of private companies. 

In Sweden the expenditures are about 95 per cent of the reve- 
nues for State railroads. The expense of the private railroads are 
only 78 per cent of the revenues. 

In Belgium three-fourths of the railroads are State railroads. 
The expenditures of the State railroads are 59 per cent of the 
receipts, while the expenses of the private roads are only 48 per 
cent of the receipts. 

In England and Wales all the railroads seem to belong to private 
companies, and the expenditures are about 60 per cent of the 
revenue. 

In India the State owns about 72 per cent of the railroads, but 
many of them are leased to private companies. 

In Russia most of the railroads belong to the State, and in 1893 
the expenses of the roads and interest on money borrowed to 
purchase the lines exceeded the income by 3,263,387 rubles. 

In Spain all of the railroads belong to private companies. 

In Portugal two-thirds of the railroads belong to the State. 

In Italy the roads were formerly owned by the Government, 
but when the spirit of liberty to be incorporated in their 
system, an act was passed requiring roads to be leased to com- 
panies, and absolving the State fron control and responsibility. 

In Greece the greater number of tie railroads belong to private 


companies. 
In Denmark three-fourths of the railroads belong to the State. 
. Only one-fourth of the railroads in Sweden now belong to the 
tate 


In Austria and Hungary thers are 7,124 miles of State railroad, 
and 6,138 miles of private railroads worked by the State, and 4,776 
iniles of private railroads worked by private companies. 

In 1862 Congress alaw money to the Pacific rail- 
roads, at the rate of from $16,000 to $48,000 a mile, and two years 
later this body enacted » law by which 3} voluniartty gave up tbe 
Government’s first mortgage on the road, and tuted for it 
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second mort . After thus impairing the Government's secur- | The morning papers | amar what purports to be a better prop- 
ity, the 1 tion of subsequent Congresses has had the effect to | osition than any heretofore tendered to the Government, but the 
reduce the value of all property. | committee which has the bill in charge inform me that no such 


In 1878 this Government commenced legislation which has — has been suggested to them or to any official of the 
adually but surely reduced all the value of property, and it has | Government. Whatever is done by this House is by no means 


7. up that system of legislation until to-day. | final. Any bill we pass must go to the Senate, and if a bargain is 





demonetized silver, and thus struck down one- | offered which is better for the Government, the Senate will cer- 


n 
half of the redemption money of the United States, it reduced the 


value of all Regenty aap tenpeheed the sagas upon every mort- 
toon ; ‘y upo oe 


en P demonetized silver, there was “omparatively 
little silver in that country; but yet, in order to do justice to the 
creditor, it enacted that debts could be liquidated by paying 


three-fourths of the amountdue. If the 1} on of the last few 
years which has fastened the gold stan upon us had also 
enacted that all debts of the United States could be liquidated by 
paying one-half the amount due, it would have only done justice 
debtors, as it is no exaggeration to state that on an average the 
ro of the United States has fallen to half its former value. 
i have been unable to pay interest on their bonds, and 
the owners of the bonds have felt it to be to their benefit to scale 
the bonds or accept a lower rate of interest, rather than proceed 
against the roads and foreclose the mortgage. If private indi- 
viduals felt that they would be benefited by accepting such a com- 
promise, then most certainly the Government ought to be willin, 
to accept a compromise of a debt due it by the ific Railroa 
Company when the Government itself is alone res ible for the 
enactment of legislation which has reduced the value and income 
of wre property so that they can not pay the interest as first con- 
trac 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not concur with those gentlemen 
who believe that this Government could successfully subject the 
— fortunes of the directors of these roads to make up the 

eficiency which will be developed by the foreclosure of this lien. 
I believe the Stanford decision of last year practically settles that 
question; and I believe that i. that railroad is forced upon our 
hands it will inaugurate a system more detrimental to us than to 
lose the entire debt. I do not concur with all that has been said 
with to the construction of these railroads. Congress 
enacted loose and badly guarded and perhaps very improper leg- 
islation, and these gentlemen have availed themselves of it. I do 
not concur in the belief that the managers of these roads are 
guilty, as has been charged upon this floor. I do not believe that 
es Francis Adams, or Mr. Stanford, or Mr. Huntington 
managed this road in the manner indicated in the hes made 
here. The extent of what they did was to avail t Ives of 
privileges given by legislation, which has proven under their man- 
ent to be quite profitable. But it must be remembered that 

all capitalists had the same privilege, but very few dared to invest 
= a in an enterprise which involved risk and the danger 
oO t loss. 

If these men had done more than to avail themselves of the 
ae offered by 1 enactments, the courts would certainly 

ve been invoked to enjoin them, and if they had violated the law, 
they certainly would not have — the severity of the most 
extreme legal penalties. It is y abundantly evident that 
hosts of enterprising le and an army of the best legal talent 
has stood y to hold them to the strictest accountability. 

Congress enacted very unwise legislation; gave these corpora- 
tions great privileges and licenses, and those who controlled those 

tions availed themselves of these licenses and privileges and 
reaped large fortunes théreby. 
e are hitting at the wrong men when we denounce and vilify 
the projectors and controllers of these tenterprises. Mostmen 
avail themselves of advantages offered by legislation, and it is 
uot surprising that those men have done so; but the men at fault 
are those who the laws, n emen who av e ves 
ho enacted the la ot th who avail themsel 
of the benefits thus tendered. : 

I recognize the desire on the part of our friends of the Pacific 
Slope to have these railroads declared Government roads, as they 
seem to think it will be a benefit to the people of that section of 


OMS, HERMANN 

Mr. HE . All the tatives of the Pacific Coast 
do not hold that view. Many abhor that idea. 

Mr. WHEELER. I believe that; but I think it would be better 
for Congress to make the people of the Pacific Slope a present of 
the system, if they will give a guaranty to the Government of the 
United States that the Government should be subjected to no 
more liabilities, and then let them run the roads as a benefit to 


that country, which we all recognize is led by those who are 
worthy of the highest consideration of the Government. This 
would be better than for the Government to attempt to run these 


roads, especially in the present condition, without terminals and 
other facilities Seniadiiat to successful tions. 


is largely owned by parties who have had nothing to do with the 
road’s Sonememens. Widows, children, orphans, and estates are 
among the holders of these stocks, 


tainly amend the bill, and thus give the best possible protection 
to the people. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s time has expired. 


Pacific Railroad Bill. 
SPEEOH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Siturday, January 9, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8189) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use 
of the same for postal, military, and other purposes "’— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not hope or e t, in the few remarks I 
can make in five minutes, to add anything to the argument that 
has been made on the affirmative side of this question. I desire 
only to place — on record as giving to the committee the 
reasons why I shall support the pending bill. This question of 
the funding of the debt of the Pacific Railroads has been before 
Congress ever since I have been amember. Thesame arguments 
have been used on all these occasions, and there have been some 
arguments used in the past which are not insisted upon now. 
One of the —e arguments advanced in opposition to the bill 
which was considered in the Fifty-third Congress, the Reilly biil, 
was that its passage would have the legal effect to discharge from 
liability certain stockholders of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company who could be made to respond in the courts in an action 
to be brought on behalf of the Government. It was claimed that 
individual liability upon the stock would produce, from the 
estates of three dead men and one living man, a complete indem- 
nification of the Government, and many of the same gentlemen 
who are now so strenuously os this bill were giving us 
their legal opinions, backed by the opinions of very able lawyers, 
that if we passed the Reilly bill we would discharge a great stand- 
ing liability that the Government could look to for indemnifica- 
tion. That argument had much to do with the defeat of the 
roo then before the House. Since that time the judgment 
of the highest court in the land has held that that hope was un- 
founded, and that there was no such claim which could be en- 
forced by the Government in the courts. 

Mr. BARHAM. What decision is that? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The decision in the case of the Stanford 
estate. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know that the pending bill 
gives us all that equity demands, but I know this: Afterall these 
years of consideration, while these properties have been going 
downward in value, going downward in their power to earn, going 
downward in the en of paying greater amounts than they 
were then willing to pay, this legislation has been held over their 
heads to their very great detriment. One of the best railroad 
men in the United States, in no wise interested in this proposition 
or in the event of this legislation, told me the day before yesterday 
that two of these railroad lines, one extending from Kansas City 
by way of Denver to Cheyenne, and the other from Omaha to 
Ogden, had been safely earning $10,000,000 per annum above their 
expenses prior to six years ago; but that by reason of the un- 
friendly attitude of the Government, and the consequent impossi- 
bility of their extending their facilities to meet the competition of 
other railroads, $3,500,000 per annum is the utmost figure upon 
which those railroads can be counted on to pay over and above their 
running e , and even that is a precarious figure. So I con- 
clude that the committee that has made this report has gone over 
the whole subject carefully and has wisely brought ina proposition 
which, if adopted, will give us the best results that the Government 
can hope to get out of the transaction. 

I pay no attention, Mr. Chairman—I may be wrong about that— 
toany of these matters of crimination and recrimination about the 
building of those railroads. I was keenly and intently interested 
in the construction of those railroads at the time they were 
builded. IthoughtI understood what the ——— was; andin the 
full light of my recollection of those days I would as soon cast up 
aguinst the adjustment of a Southern railroad the money that we 
expended te build a military line even through Tennessee and 
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Georgia as to complain of the cost of the transcontinental lines. 
Their building was the glory of the people of this country, and 
amid the shouts of joy that went up all over this country in April, 
1865, there was mingled great rejoicing that amid war and in the 
very din of war we had extended the iron bands that united the 
Pacific with the Atlantic coast, and, Mr. Chairman, I refuse to 
be misled or in any wise affected by the volume of slander and 
vituperation that has been poured out upon the men who were 
largely instrumental in the construction of these roads. They 
were forced to build these roads at a rate which forbade and made 
impossible economy. They worked by day and by night, on week 
days and on Sundays; they worked at an enormous disadvantage 
s0 far as economy was concerned, and these men who made Cali- 
fornia what it is, who by their indomitable industry and enterprise 
and farseeing commercial wisdom united the two sides of this 
mighty continent, will not suffer at the hands of anonymous scrib- 
blers and blatant slanderers who have filled the mails of this coun- 
try with the poisonous stuff of professional libelers. 

I am not afraid to stand here and say that the men, Hunting- 
ton, Stanford, Crocker, and Hopkins, are men whose names will 
shine in the galaxy of mighty men of the United States when 
their libelers will have been utterly forgotten. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, it was a most wonderful demonsiration that was made on 
the fioor of this House when my distinguished colleague from 
Ohio [Mr. NortHway] was speaking. I hold that gentleman in 
high esteem, and honor him as a man who is usually right, and I 
was amazed at the position which he himself took, and I was 
more amazed at the applause that followed the suggestion which 
I construe to mean an approval of the idea of the purchase of the 
Pacific railroads and their operation by the Government of the 
United States, and I may say here that whether he favors the op- 
eration by the Government or not, his position in favor of the 
purchase of the roads by the Government leads absolutely to the 
operation by the Government, and therefore I shrink whenever 

e suggestion of Government ownership of railroad lines is even 
mentioned in my presence. 

I know something about the operation of railroads by govern- 
ments. I have traveled many times on government railroads, and 
I would as soon live in a country governed by a czar—I mean a 
real czar-—as to live in a country where the government holds in 
its grip the instrumentalities of enterprise, commerce, and inter- 
communication. The right of the citizen to sue in the courts to 
redress his grievances against railroad corporations is, under this 
manner of government ownership, cut off. The right of the citi- 
zen to enforce compliance with the law by railroad corporations 
is in this way cut off. There is piled up on the taxpayers of the 
country an absolute army of employees, which in the United 
States of America would add 250,000 at least to the already numer- 
ous office-holding class. I can not believe for one moment that 
the Government of my country, a free country, which owes its 
greatness to the enterprise of its citizens, will ever become the 
owner of the instrumentalities of transportation, and thus become 
the operator of all the means of enterprise in the country. 

So, then, we have upon this floor now pending two propositions. 
The gentleman from Missouri = HUBBARD] not been quite 
ingenuous in stating that it is the purpose of somebody to dispose 
of this question now. The alternative is presented that this ques- 
tion 1 be dis: of now or handed over, in all the deformity 
of a defeated bill, to the next Administration. Iso understand 
the proposition, and the gentleman says, “‘ Let us do that, because 
we have no information on this subject.” We lave been devoting 
the best talent of this House to the investigation of this question 
for nearly two years’ time. We had the best talent of this House 
examining this question two long years before we began, and the 
concurrent testimony of the committee of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress and of the committee of the Fifty-fourth Congress is that 
this measure ought to pass this House. 

The division of sentiment in opposition to this bill is enough to 
defeat the pur of that opposition. No two of these gentle- 
men are able—though patriotic, doubtless—to get together on any 

ition exce»t the ae one not to agree to the passage 
of this bill. Ea_h man had his own separate proposition, some of 
them wise, doubtless; some of them doubtless otherwise; but no 
two of them staad together. Weare asked, in the interest of get- 
ting together, to hand this matter, —- with the Cuban matter 
and a few other ae — to the incoming Administra- 
tion. We are asked to relieve the present Administration from 
the responsibility of disposing of current questions which have 
arisen all along these lines. It has been a wonderful Administra- 
tion to shirk everything, every duty, every question, except the 
duty which it has considered a paramount one, of seizing all the 
places in the Government and of filling them full of unexamined 
and unfitted Democrats and then placing the ban of civil-service 
reform over them. 

First, then, my proposition is, we shall never get any better 
information than we have now. What is my evidence? We 
have been four years trying to get better information, and we 


aa got just where we are, and we have got not one inch be- 
ond it, 


My next proposition is, it would be better for the Government 
of the United States and for the people of the United States to 
give a clear receipt for every dollar invested in this controversy 
than to have it ted and ultimately settled in the form of 4 
Populistic purchase of a great line of railroad. be ¢ wy 

y next proposition is that the best judgment of the bead men 
of this country is that this is the best proposition we can ever get. 

Gentlemen say there was a better proposition some years ago. 
There may have been. The poy was worth more; and two 
years hence the prance will be on the same downward scale that 
it has been during the past four years. I am not willing that gen- 
tlemen going out of this House, who have ded so much labor 
in the effort to clear up this matter, shall hand it over asa legacy, 
in the vain hope that their successors will do more than they can 
do. Let us decide this question in view of the weight of the evi- 
dence. It is time to settle it. The time hascome. Let us take 
the side that has the pe of intelligent evidence upon 
this question, and settle it. I am not willing that the Government 
of the United States should own arailroad. I am not willing that 
this contest should be kept up any longer in the interest of the 
agitation of California politics. I am not willing that the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall put its money into the running of 
a railroad across the State of ifornia at the same time that al! 
profit and improvement of the railroad is destroyed how opera- 
tion of the local laws and railroad commissioners of California. 

I am not afraid of the attacks men. I have no interest in 
local controversies over this road. I believe, with the best light 
I have, that the path of duty is the path that has been marked 
out by the distinguished majority of this great committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

And I close my remarks, Mr. Chairman, with the prediction, 
which I make here and now, that this is the best conclusion of 
this matter we shall ever have offered us, and at the door of the 
men who throttle this measure and appeal to the prejudice and 
sand-lot hostility of men will lie the responsibility of keeping up 
this agitation to defeat the best interests of the Government and 
destroy a magnificent property in which I take pride, and which 
is a part—a great the ificent shining history of the 
Republican party and of this country of ours, 





Anti-Ticket Sealping Bill. 
SPEEOH 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 27, 1897. 
The House inoing under consideration the bill (H. R. 10000) to amend the 
act entitled “An to regulate corm:merce *— 
Mr. MAGUIRE said: 
Mr. Speaker: The scalping business aimed at in this bill is 
nations 


based wholly upon discrimi made by railroad companies 
es eros places. The remedy for that evil is to pre- 


vent the tion. The business will then go out of 
existence. ae eee effect’ of ti ing is to distribute 
the advan i 


. railroad rates to oa with a per- 
centage to the pers. The effect of the will be to enable 

i companies to te pools between competitive points 
caghly vidioue mnahtealed, tnceuian Gir tebe of te 
oO ous legislation, inc e of the 
holders of railroad f franchises. ae 

lt is urged that there is an immoral phase to the sale of special 
contract tickets to be used by persons other than original pu'- 
chasers who have them and who have that they 
shall not betransferable. No conimon carrier should ever be per- 
mitted to demand from a r purchasing a ticket his sig- 
nature to any such contract, nor to any special contract. Special 
contracts on the of common are vicious from every 
point of view. BH a pone of f contracts upon 
passengers by companies should be stopped. That will 
remedy the evil. 


, this bill proposes to ize and encourage the vicious 


and oraliziug practice of passes over railroads to public 
officers and others, which is aw forbidden by the interstate-com- 


merce act. ile SS Vickers Se eee b 

I regret exceedingly that this House determined to railroad 
this railroad bill through on anny State express schedule time, 
and that there is no opportunity 


ished Shoe time Sekt] 


fair discussion, Iam admon- 











Appropriations. 
SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM P. HEPBORN, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 13, 1897. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10292) tions for 
pend y Se ee ae a ee ree June 30, 
1898, and for purposes— 

Mr. HEPBURN said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not know that I desireto controvert 7 of 
the specific nee carried in the ing bill, but I do 
want to use this occasion for the purpose of in ing against a 

stem that is growing up in this House. I have no doubt that 

e Committee on a have done the very best they 
could in this situation. They have made no appropriations, or 
authorized no en this year, or at least but very few, 
that they did not feel there was an absolute necessity for making. 
And it is not against their action that I wish to speak to-day, but 
against the a of the Lyne eS that I believe 
is to be repeated over and over, legislative proceedings of 
this body. These, 1 think, challenge our attention; and Foams to 
call the attention of the House y to the manner in which the 
river and harbor bill at the last session of Congress was = 
ariver and harbor bill that makes necessary the iture of 


nearly $16,000,000 of ap riations carried by this bill. 
I want to call the attention as I did , to the fact that 
not a paragraph of that bill was read in the presence of the House; 


that it was passed without knowledge upon the . I believe, of 
the mend of the members of this House of indies it 
contai 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I want to sympathize fully with the gen- 
tleman in regard to the passage of that bill. But I hope he will 
oe = justice to Sinem tte that ae oe aw at 

ebate, as in my ju nt it never oug ve 
nevertheless there was a refusal on the part of the ae 
the bill at the time to accept a division of the time, ch would 
have given something like three hours, as I recollect it now, for 

discussion upon the bill. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Thep tion that I made has not been met 
by the statement of the gentleman. I said that the bill was not 
ee was a paragraph of it a le ee House. 

e reading was dispensed with, and then was 
under of the rules. There was no debate of any kind, 
either general or with reference to the specific items. It was 
, authorizing more than $70,000,000, nearly $13,000,000 

y ae which, with the sums ied in this bill, 
make a more than $28,000,000 appropriated by this Con- 
gress for rivers and harbors. 

I am not one of those who are disposed to quarrel with such 
improvements as the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Catcu- 
national importance ought to 


INGS] discussed. Works of great 

receive the attention of Congress, and should receive liberal aid; 
but under the pretense of works of that kind, millions, numbered 
by the fifties, have been appropriated, thrown away in insignificant 
ventures that have no national importance and no at all 
upon ourcommerce. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Carcu- 
INGs] has given us another illustration of where ‘‘ the wicked flee 
when no man pursueth.” No word had been said about his pet 
appropriations, and yet the gentleman, anticipating that they are 
a at least of criticism, hastened, out of his time, to apolo- 
gize for their a 


Mr. CA GS. I will say to my friend—— 

ann vobep oe I will - — what was once — “ a 
nguish that he only escaped censure when he 

escaped obser : athe gentleman ought not to have chal- 


le it to his own pet measure. 


.CATCHINGS. I want to say to my friend that he had very 
courteously notified me that he was going to attack that project, 
and I alluded to it. He had notified me in advance, and more 
than that, he had refused to speak first. I asked him to speak first, 
80 that I could oe to him. 

. HEPBURN. The gentleman [Mr. Catcuinas] and I have 
Sbasigs suik tas tho comeplamsen of teietieng Shes T souk 

ways paid me comp n t 
first. I have thought now—when he came to me with the 
uest a little while ago that I should do so—that I would exer- 
my election. 


b2gete 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, since the gentleman has preceded me, I will 
some of his measures as illustrative of what I have hereto- 

fore said, that this bill, under the pretense of conducting works 
of national importance, is made the vehicle for ruthless, reckless 
extravagance and wasteful appropriation. The gentleman has 
told us about a specific appropriation. Mr. Chairman, there is on 
this bill a large appropriation, making the concluding appropria- 
tion of a gross te of $1,155,000, under the caption “* Improv- 
ing the mouth of the Yazoo River and Vicksburg Harbor,” and yet 
the gentleman’s excuse for that is that the mouth of the Yazoo 
River has been closed by a sand bar, and by reason of that the 
navigation of 800 miles of otherwise navigable water is taken from 
the le. Why, Mr. Chairman, there is an appropriation in this 
= , or at least there was one in the last bill, for the removal 
of this sand bar from the mouth of the Yazoo River, of $20,000, or 


so much thereof as may be necessa 


ry. 
. Mr. CATCHINGS. I will say to my friend that this $20,000 is 


not for the removal of this sand bar, but for the improvement of 
that river. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Let us see. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Well, you will see. 

Mr. HEPBURN (reading): 

Impro the Yazov River, Mississippi: Continuing improve , $20, 

S wich so much as may be nocuneutry onal be capenliel n ee e wl 
a . 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Well, that is not the mouth of the river. 
That is 100 miles from the mouth of the river. [Laughter. } 

Mr. HEPBURN. Very well, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has 
said that it was for the purpose of improving the river and this 
harbor. Now, according to his own statement, this makes no 
continuous outlet or passage from the Mississippi River and around 
to the Mississippi River again. It is simply in effect an improve- 
ment of the Yazoo River and its tributaries. 

Letn.e call attention toone of them, the Chickasahay River. At 
the time of the adoption of the present project the channel was 
only navigable for small rafts during high water, and was diffi- 
cult and troublesome for that. The minimum width of the chan- 
nel is 50 feet, and the minimum depth five-tenths of a foot at low 
water. That is one of the schemes carried by this river and har- 
bor bill. Here is another, the Leaf River, Mississippi. Commer- 
cial statistics: One small stern-wheel steamer mikes occasional 
trips up the river as far as Augusta, Miss., whcze a county bridge, 
lately erected, obstructs navigation. On that stream the total 
merchandise in 1895 was 50 tons. On the other one of which I 
spoke, the Chickasahay, in 1895 the merchandise consisted of cot- 
ton, 30 tons; produce, 3 tons; rosin and turpentine, 100 tons. 
That is the commerce on that river. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Will my friend state what is the appropri- 
ation for that river? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think it is $2,500. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Do you not think that is a fair appropri- 
ation for that? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Idonot. I think it a waste of the public 
—— Do you pretend to call that a national enterprise, or one 
for which we have a right to appropriate the nation’s money? 
You might just as well insist on the Government building your 
county highways. 

Mr. CA GS. If my’friend will let me answer-— 

Mr. HEPBURN. You had your time. You do not want to 


make both of these —— ou agreed that I should make one 
if I make it first. aughter. } 
Mr. CATCHIN 1 wanted to call your attention only toa 


speech made by Mr. Lincoln when a member of this House in 
which he was discussing just such a stream as that, and insisted 
that it was national. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, I can conceive that a com- 
paratively small stream at the time when Mr. Lincoln was a 
member of this House, when we relied upon the water courses 
for our means of transportation, would have an importance 
which it would not have at this time, when we have 185,000 miles 
of railway within the limits of the United States. At that time 
canals were factors in our transportation; and they are abandoned 
now. Some of them which at that time appeared to have a 
national importance are now dry and the roadbed of improved 
methods of transportation. But before I get away from Vicks- 
burg improvements. The improvement of this harbor, as a har- 
bor of great national importance! That suggests to the mind 
broad expanses of water, magnificent ships, great quays, ware- 
houses, merchandise, and all the paraphernalia of commerce. 
Let me read from the report of the Senate on the river and har- 
bor bill of last year, speaking of the mouth of the Yazoo River 
and the harbor of Vicksburg, Miss.: 

Operations during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, consisted chiefly of 
clearing and grubbing Vicksburg Harbor. 

rd 
rubbing the harbor! Getting stumps out of the way [renewed 
laughter] and the cottonwood roots, in order to prepare for that 


adindibtep i 
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excavation that was finally to result in a broad expanse of water, 
in majestic steamers, in splendid quays, in superb warehouses, 
and in the commerce of a great city! 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I want to suggest to my friend that that 
grubbing is on the side of the canal, and not the harbor. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I donot know where it is; but Ido know that 
this is a document, and that it is a document prepared in part by 
the engineers of the Army, the men who have this work in charge, 
and who are making a report of what they have done in order to 
carry on this great national work. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman was not felicitous 
in selecting the illustration that he used as to the necessity of 
expenditures of this kind. Buffalo is a great city; and yet the 
appropriations for Vicksburg keep well apace with those for Buf- 
falo. Cleveland is another great city; yet the appropriations for 
Vicksburg, I think, exceed those for Cleveland; yet Cleveland has 
as many thousands of population as Vicksburg has of tens. Cleve- 

and—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I want to say to the gentleman that while 
he is on a pretty good line of illustration—— 

Mr. HE BUR . ‘then just let ‘the gentleman” continue, if 
you please. Mr. Chairman, I decline to be’interrupted. I am 
saying one of my best things, and I do not want the gentleman to 
interrupt me. [Great laughter.] That is a way he has of dis- 
turbing the thread of my argument always. 

Mr. Chairman, Duluth—there is a prospect of a city there, a 
city that will make contributions to the commerce of the United 
States; that enhances its wealth, its business, and makes labor. 
It has all the elements that enable us to assume it will be one of 
the great commercial points in thiscountry. Is there any parallel 
between it and Vicksburg? Vicksburg has no inhabitant that has 
been able to see a steamboat or a craft carrying commerce for the 
last five years without a travel of 2 miles at least from the.eastern 
limits of the town. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. What we want is to cut off that 2 miles of 
travel and let the boats come up to the harbor. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Thatis right. We have in Vicksburg about 
4,000 or 5,000 ple. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. The gentleman is as far off in his knowl- 
edge of population as he is in his general feeling on river and 
harbor improvements. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, it would be better for the 
people of the United States to pay for the transportation for the 
people of Vicksburg of everything they have going out or coming 
in, carrying it all the way to the seaboard, rather than to indulge 
in this vast expenditure in the attempt to prepare for them a har- 
bor. When I have spoken of the $1,155,000, I have spoken only of 
the present enterprise. I have not referred to the hundreds of 
thousands heretofore expended in abortive effort to secure a harbor 
forthat town. If the gentleman, when I get through, would have 
the kindness to tell this House of all the sums expended there 
through all the years in an abortive effort to make thisa commer- 
cial city, he would astonish every member here present. The gen- 
tleman has not only been full of his local enterprise, but the older 
members of this House will recollect that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has been the champion of the not ig River Commis- 
sion. At all times hehas beenitsspokesman. In good report and 
evil report the Commission always had one champion here ready 
to meet all antagonists of that excrescence. 

The gentleman from Mississippi used to be as earnest and as 
apparently sincere in the support of their schemes as he is now 
with regard to his own local rivers and his own town; yet that 
Commission, after expending more than $16,000,000 in the attempt 
to ‘‘rectify”” the banks of the river, have yielded to the practical 
experience of everybody who has knowledge of that stream, aban- 
doned all construction of that kind, and, after the expenditure of 
all these millions worse than thrown away, have resorted to the 
primitive method of dredging. Since that Commission has been 
in existence, and up to the last appropriation bill, it had expended 
nearly $27,000,000 in the alleged ‘‘improvement” of the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, and yet in a message from the Chief Exec- 
utive we find the astonishing statement that, after all that expend- 
iture, they have succeeded in deepening the channel of the river 
at two points 18 inches! A million and a half dollars expended 
for each inch! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with that knowledge of how earnestly my 
friend—and I say this with all respect—with that knowledge of 
how earnestly he has championed the movements, the purposes, 
the abortive attempts of the Mississippi River Commission to im- 
prove navigation, and their lamentable failure, I must be per- 
mitted to receive with some allowance the other suggestions which 
the gentleman may make with regard to what may be called liv- 
oa in the river and harbor bill. 

r. Chai , the appropriation of $16,000,000 covered by this 
bill for the purpose of improving rivers and harbors is said to be 
justified because it is in furtherance of the contract system. I 


submit that there is a provision in the last river and harbor iJ] 


which destroys entirely the efficacy of that system. I refer to the 
provision which allots or proportions the work by making only a 
— of the authorized sum available each year. If there could 
a lump sum of money a for a given work, a sum 
sufficient for its completion, and if all possible expedition could 
be used in construction, I can see that a saving might be effected. 
but what is the difference between appropriating $250,000 this 
year and $250,000 next year, and so on, and authorizing a con. 
—_ —w payments are to be made only at the rate of $250 - 
a year 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I will say to my friend that the limitation 
to which he refers is based upon our experience, which shows 
that it takes about four years to finish one of these works, and 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, and others 
who are —— charged with looking after the interests of the 
Treasury, thought it would be proper to put in the bill the limita. 
tion to which he refers, because, if it were not there, it would 
still take about four years to complete one of those works. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I can sev how it would be an advantage to 
have a gross sum appropriate:l, a contract let, the machinery as- 
sembled, the hands secured, snore or less experience gained, and 
then the work proceeded with continuously to completion. But 
under this system is it not probable that the same evils will be 
experienced that were expevienced under the old system, where, 
as was the practice of the committee, I think, when my friend 
from Mississippi controlled it, before the contract system was 
adopted, they would appropriate 20 or 25 per cent of the estimated 
cost of the work, a contractor would begin with that appropria- 
tion, he would assemble his plant, he would get his hands to- 
gether, he would enter upon the work and partially complete it, 
and then, when the appropriatiou was exhausted, would leave it 
in an unprotected condition i the winter months, so that the ele- 
ments would practically d<stroy what had been eeemgeened, and 
the next year the work.tiad to be begun over again? Now, while 
we have theoretically the contract system, and contracts are en- 
tered into, the meaus of SS on are not provided, and 
the same evils wiil arise under this system that arose under the 
old system. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. With the gentleman’s permission, I wish to 
call his a‘cention to the fact that the river and harbor bill ex- 
pressly ‘authorizes the meng “hl War to make a contract in 
advance of an appropriation, if he chooses to do so, for the com- 
pletion of the whole work, the contractor to be paid only as appro- 
——- are made; and that has been the practice, and no 

ifficulty has been found in gettting contractors to take contracts 
on those terms. My friend is also mistaken when he undertakes 
to describe the old system. Underthat system they appropriated 
about 25 percent for two years, but there was no authority inthe 
Department to make any contract beyond the amount covered by 
the ne riation. Under the present system the contract is made 
for the whole work; the contractor assembles his plant and goes 
on with the work to its completion without waiting for an appro- 
priation; so the gentleman will see there is a very great differ- 


ence. 
Mr. HEPBURN. Well, does thatexplanation change the status 


as I have presented it? The contractor must make allowance for 
the ravages that will be wreage by the elements u his work. 
There is a time when work be suspended, there isa time when 


nothing will be going on, and it seems to me that the very object 
which tbis system pretends tosecure— t economy—is defeated, 
because the contractor, knowing that his contract is to extend over 
four or five years and that the work will be unprotected for large 
portions of that time, must, in the nature of things, make allow- 
ance for that in his estimate and in his contract price. 

Mr. Chairman, I find in this bill something over $4,000,000 of ap- 
propriation for completing public oe. I do want to say a 
word against the extravagant expenditure that weare indulging in 
with regard to public buildings. | Take an illustration: What is 
there in the circumstances of the New Jersey city or town which 
is the beneficiary in this case that should make it necessary for the 
Government to expend ,000 in a public there? Itisa 
wantonextravagance. man knows thata commodious busi- 
ness building could be erected at a cost of only hth of that 
Casreby savine $100,000, which aight, ic'my Judgment, be much 

ereby saving ,000, w , in my en muc 
better nded elsewhere. : 

Mr. RICHARDSON. To what city does the a refer? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Newark, N. J. I believe we ought to 
instead of expending $800,000 for a 
single building at a city, I think it would be a t deal 
better to erect there a building worth, say, $100,000, and then ap- 

te $10,000 for each of towns it the United 
Rta , 80 that we might be ena in these v places to do 
the business of the second and third class post-offices. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


erect public benperagee but 
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Potomac Flats Park. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 24, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the biil (S. 3307) declaring Potomac Flats a 
public park, under the name of the Potom«uc Park— 

Mr. WHEELER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen tell us who have spoken upon this 
bill that the p is to beautify the flats which adjoin the city, 
and which have been created by ging out the river, thus oak. 
ing 300 acres of land, all of which has been done at an expense of 
from $2,900,000 to $3,000,000. Now, in ordinary cases, I approve 
the beautifying of everything connected with this city; but we 
are now in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union, and we must consider the state of the Union. I want to | 


call attention, Mr. Chairman, to the condition of our country. I 
want to call attention to the suffering and poverty in our land, all 
of which has been produced by legislation enacted in this House, 
and until laws are enacted for the purpose of and which will have 
the effect of restoring our country to prosperity, the question of 
dedicating land which has cost us $3,000,000, and when beautified 
will cost $3,000,000 more, should not be seriously considered. 

The people that I represent have witnessed a terrible object les- 
son ca by the legislation of our country. In 1870 the people 
of Alabama started to build a city in the wilderness, and they 
built up a place called Birmingham. It had wonderful natural 
facilities, wonderful advantages, and in the course of three years 
a barren area had become a prosperous city of between four and 
five thousand people. While prosperity was crowning the efforts 
of our people, the subtle destroyer entered this Hall and, unknown 
to the people, an act was passed in this House which the world 

as reducing the money of ultimate redemption one- 
half, Immediately that prosperous city became a scene of deso- 
lation, and for a period of five years there was no business done 
there except that of the sheriff, the marshal, and the chancery 
court in enforcing liens. 

That condition continued until action was taken in this House 
which restored the coinage of silver. The energizing effect of this 
action was felt throughout our land. After the enactment of the 
first law to which I have referred, the act of February, 1873, Bir- 
mingham commenced to lose her ee, so that there were 
only oo er in that city when the census of 1880 was 
enume , but during the period of ten years of silver coinage 
she rose to be a city which, including the immediate suburbs, 
exceeded 75,000 people, and eee ree in value five thou- 
sand fold. When people found that the land values had risen so 
high, so that could not afford to invest in Birmingham, they 
went up to eld, bought a cornfield there, and in years 
a the beneficent eet a the coinage at oe Shoftield 

patent from a cornfie a us of nearly 5, 
eae. th five great furnaces blazing forth their light to heaven. 
property got too high there, people went across the river, 
and in three years the city of Florence changed from a place of 
1,200 to a place of 7,000 people. Then they went to Decatur, and 
in three or four years Decatur changed from asleepy town of 1,500 
LACEY, Will the gentl yield f estion? 
> ° gentleman or a question 
WHEELER 


Mr. . Inamoment. 
Mr. LACEY. I want to know if all this t wth which 
occurred since e e of 1873?” 


the gentleman is describing 
[Laughter. 

Mr. W The depression occurred immediately after 
the ‘crime of 1873,” and the depression continued until we re- 
a crime of 1873 by enacting the law of 1879 for the coinage 

ver. 

Mr. HARDY. And under a protective tariff. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And the downhill movement began after 
the Democratic tariff legislation of 1894. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; the downhill movement commenced im- 
mediately after the passage of the law of July 14, 1890, by which 
we the coinage law of 1879; and the stringency and suffer- 
ing was intensified in October, 1893, when we the pur- 
' clause of the Sherman law of 1890. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. You dare not present the figures to sustain 
your statement. - 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; I will present them. 





Mr. GROSVENOR. No; you will not. 

Mr. WHEELER. [assert that all the prosperity the country 
has enjoyed since 1890 was caused by the operation of the Demo- 
cratic tariff law of 1894. Under that law the iron furnaces of 
Birmingham are shippin pig iron to England and other European 
ports. e have ship ,000 tons during the last six months, 
and could have shipped double or treble that amount could we have 
obtained transportation. Every ton of iron has been sold in 
Europe at a handsome profit. 

Mr. BRUMM. The gentleman speaks of the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law; that was done at the instance 
of a Democratic President, who called an extra session for that 


pu . 

Mr. WHEELER. The extra session was called by a Democratic 
President, but the majority of those who voted to stop silver 
coinage were Republicans. 

To continue, Mr. Chairman, our people next went to Chatta- 
nooga, and Chattanooga during that period of silver coinage, from 
1879 to 1890, chan om a city of 7,000 to a city of 40,000 people. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What kind of coinage was that ‘‘ coinage 
of silver” that you are speaking about? 

Mr. WHEELER. It wassilver coinage which the world under- 
stood to be free coinage. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It was the “‘ free and nnlimited coinage of 
silver,” was it? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is what the House passed first, but it 
went to the Senate and—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But what did Congress do? 

Mr. WHEELER. If you will listen, you will find that [am 
ase something interesting. [Laughter.] Now, when did 
all this change? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. In 1894, when you passed your tariff law. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; the gentleman is not justified in making 
that statement. 

Mr. BABCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire how 
much more time the gentleman from Alabama has? 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, do not cut me off in this way. [Laugh- 


ter. 

the CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has two min- 
utes a 

Mr. CANNON, I hope my friend from Alabama will not be 
a 

Mr. BABCOCK. Will the gentleman yield me a minute and a 
half of his two minutes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not finished my speech. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman favors erecting a mint on the 
Potomac Flats for the free coinage of silver, and I think he ought 
to be heard. (aughter.| 

The CHAIR - Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

- Mr.WHEELER. Icannotyieldtothegentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BABCOCK. I want to ask the gentleman if he thinks it 
right for him to take the whole ten minutes allowed for general 
debate and not permit anyone else to get in? 

Mr. WHEE . Well, I can not resist that appeal, and at the 
eT solicitation, and on account of the high regard I have 

or him, I will yield him the remainder of my time, with the 
understanding that I may extend my remarks in the REcoRD, 
{Laughter. ] 


Immigration Bill. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 27, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments to the bill (H. BR. 7864) toamend the immi- 
gration laws of the United States. 


Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am utterly opposed to this bill in its present 
form, and I am that a committee of the members of this 
House and the Senate should report a measure containing such 
unfair and inhuman provisions as this report does. 

I do not see how any member of this House can vote for a bill 
which will allow a man to bring his parents or grandparents into 
this country without being able to read and write and yet excludes 
his wife, the mother of his children. 

The measure now before this House is one of the most incon- 
sistent that has ever been presented toa legislative body. Under 
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the provisions of this act, if an immigrant who has been in this 
country for any length of time wishes to send for his parent or 
grandparent, either can be admitted without being subjected to 
any educational test. If he wishes to send for his wife, the mother 
of his children, she must be able to pass this Civil Service examina- 
tion. I would like at this pcint to suggest wherein this part of 
the bill will entail a peculiar hardship. An immigrant and his 
wife and children land at Ellis Island. The husband is able to 


conform to the requirements of the law, but the wife and mother | 


is not able to stand the test and she is ordered to return. Under 
the provisions of this act the steamship company is only required 
to pay the passage of the unqualified immigrant, and the wife re- 
turns to her native land without her husband and children, thus 
causing a separation of families, or else the husband and children 
return at their own expense. 

Mr. Speaker, thousands of Irish and Jewish girls and women, 
owing to the injustice and barbarities that have been heaped upon 
them by the English and Russian Governments and the lack of 
opportunity offered by these Governments in the education of 
their subjects, are unable to read and write. 

They are, however, educated in the duties of the home, make 
ood mothers and helpmates, are loyal and devoted to their hus- 
pands and children, yet by the inhuman provision of this act they 

are denied admission to this land of the free. 

I have strong convictions and feelings upon this matter, Mr. 
Speaker, because I am confident that if the provisions of this re- 
port had been enacted into law at the time of the arrival of my own 
mother from Ireland into this country she would have been denied 
admittance. 

1t is not such a long time ago that Eng)aiuid had upon her statute 
book laws that inflicted penalties upon those who would impart 
knowledge and learning to Catholics, and it was therefore im- 
possible for members of this faith under these conditions to receive 
much, if any, education. 

The fact that my mother had not received even an elementary 
education did not make her less loyal to American institutions, 
and only increased her desire to see her sons educated and march 
in the advance guard of American citizenship. 

She was one of the purest s of God's womanhood, a Chris- 
tian Catholic soul, a loving wife and devoted mother, and I would 
be false to her memory and her teachings if I sought by my vote 
to deprive any woman of the blessings of American freedom and 
liberty which she had the opportunity to enjoy. 

I am opposed also, Mr. Speaker, to another provision of this act 
which refuses admission to all immigrants who can not read and 
write twenty-five words of our Constitution in the English lan- 
guage or in the language of their native or resident country. 

It is a well-known fact that there are thousands of people in 
Europe and South America who are not illiterate, yet are not able 
to speak the language of their resident or native country, and 
under the provisions of this they would be denied admission 
to this country. In fact, scho. , artists, and men of the a 
repute in many of the countries of Europe would be denied is- 
sion to our shores because the languagespoken by them would not 
be the language of their native or resident country. Or to give 
a practical example: If the most profound Jewish scholar of the 
age was born in Russia and could not pass the test in the Russian 
language he would be denied admission into this country. 

In Russia alone the Germans of the Baltic provinces speak 
the German language, the people of Finland speak the Finnish 
and Swedish lan es, the Mennonites speak the German lan- 
guage, and the Jews speak the Jewish language, yet all these 

ple are under the domination of the Russian Government, and 
if any of them migrated into this country and the provisions of 
this bill were enacted into law, no matter how proficient they 
might be in their own language, they would be required to read 
the Constitution in the English or Russian language. I was 
rather inclined to think that this provision in the report was not 
intended until I heard a leading Republican member of the commit- 
tee say on this floor that one of the objects of this part of the report 
was the absolute exclusion of the Jews who have been persecuted 
and driven out of Russia. My surprise was intensified when, upon 
refiection, I fo':nd that the Chairman of the Conference Commit- 
tee, which formulated this report, was the distinguished Senator 
from my own State, Senator Lodge. I may be mistaken, but I 
am in great doubt if the people of that great Commonwealth will 
stand behind the Republican party in its attempt to still fur- 
ther hound and persecute a patient and long-suffering people. I 
can very well remember, only a few years ago, the intense indig- 
nation that existed in all parts of this country against the Russian 
Government for the inhuman manner in which the Jews were 
treated, how in that part of Russia inhabited by the Jews fire and 
destruction, pillage and murder raged hand in hand over whole 
tracts of country, destroying nearly 200 villages and $80,000,000 of 
property, and as my mind recurs to that story of terrible butchery 
and brutality I little thought at that time that America would sec- 
ond the persecution begun by the Russians by 


refusing the rights | Benjamin C. Thia list could be lengthened indefinitely, bat 1 will 
of hospitality and freedom to this downtrodden ah venaanehanee close by saying that of the 7,000 or more Jews who risked 


I was born and reared in Boston, in that part of the city where 
the _ majority of the Jewish —— havo settled and still liye 

and I give cheerful testimony to t thatin all the requisite; 
of good citizenship, Se —T: integrity, and capacity they 
meet every requirement of them. I have associated 
with them in school and college, in social and in business life, anj 
I am proud to claim large numbers of them as my personal friends 


and associates. 

It was my privilege a few years ago to secure the appointme:.t 
of one of their own number, who was pees in both the Jew- 
ish and the English language, as a teacher in one of Boston's evey- 
ing schools, and I can well remember the pleasure I received 
standing outside this school and watching the hundreds of Jews, 
from the boy of 10 to the old man of 60, eagerly enter the schoo] 
building almost before the doors were opened. 

The schoolbook, not the bayonet, was always the weapon of the 
Jew, and it is the universal testimony of the school-teachers in 
Boston to-day that the boys of Jewish parents easily hold their 
own. AsI have stated before, Mr. Speaker, I am in a position 
when at home, by almost daily association and contact, to note 
the racial characteristics of these people, and I am free to say that 
they are in every respect worthy of erican citizenship; and if 
we examine carefully the history of our country we will find that 
. all _ am eles of _ — from the Revolution down and 

roug civil war, ewish people, in —— to their 
numbers, contributed their share to the defense of and the build- 


ing up of this great —- 
in the war of the Revolution the ling colonies were 
atly indebted to the Jewish patriots ym Salomon, Isaac 
orris, and Mordecai Manuel Noah, who contributed the greater 
part of their fortunes to the colonial treasury, and it is a matter 
of record that a company, ——— mainly of Jews, fought with 
great bravery under General Moulton at ort. To show the 
feeling of regard the Jews were held in by General Washington, | 
will quote part of a letter addressed to them by him after the war: 

I rejoice thata spirit of liberality and much more prevale 
than ft formerly was among the Wabdeeed comite al tamara ret ant 
— ren will benefit by in proportion as it shall become stil! more 

I wonder what the feelings of that Mlustrious statesman would 
be to-day in re: to the measure now before this House. 

Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, and James Madison also 
expressed their deep admiration for the Jewish people in letters 
addressed to them. 

Col. Isaac Franks, who served on Washington's staff, Col. Solo- 
mon Bush, Jacob De Leon, Maj. Benjamin Nones, and Philip 
Moses Russell are a few of the Jewish race who distinguished 
themselves upon the field of battle —_—— Revolution. 

In the war of 1812 Commodore Uriah lip Levy, who at the 


time of his death in 1862 was the ete Officer in the 
United States Navy, was master of the Argus, destroyed 
a large number of British merchantmen. In recognition of his 


valuable services the city of New York tendered him the freedom 
of the city. Commodore Levy vigorously ‘the use of the 
lash on seamen, and upon his tombstone at Hill is recorded 
o —_ that “‘he was = father of the law for the abolition of 

e barbarous practice of corporal ment.” 

Among others who distin sdhod thamacives in the war of 1812 
was Judah Toure, who served under Jackson and was wounded 
S wd ae and who afterwards made 7 ay os 

unker Hi onument contributing , for which he 
received a vote of thanks. . Gen. Joseph Bloomfield, and Col. 
Nathan Myers also served with distinction in this war. 

In the war with Mexico some of the bravest acts of the war were 
performed by the Jewish soldier, Gen. David De Leon who on 
two successive occasions took the place of commanders who were 
killed, and acted with such bravery and gallantry as to receive tle 
thanks of Congress twice. 

Lieut. Henry Seeligson was also rewarded for bravery by Gen- 
eral Taylor at ai 

In the great war of the rebellion the Jews fought nobly for the 
saosteall sondals Gt undoes Telieant Kanrpales,color-serge eens of 
received m onor: : nt o 
the Fifty-seventh Massachusetts Infantry; Benjamin B. Levy, of 
the First New York Volunteers; Adjt. Abraham Cohn, of the 
Sixth New Hampshire Infantry; David Orbanski, of the Fifty- 
eighth Ohio Infantry; Henry , of the Sixty-sixth Ohio In- 
fantry; Abraham Gumwalt, of the One hundred and fourth Ohio 
Infantry, and Corpl. Isaac Gans, SSaeens ee veeeisy : 

Among other brave Jewish soldiers of the war of the rebellion 
may be mentioned . Gen. Edward $8. Solomon, of Illinois; 


Capt. Joseph B. ut, of Illinois; Brig. Mayer 
Frank; Brig. Gen. Frederick Knefler, who the highest 
rank of any Israelite @ the war; . Alexander M. 
Appel, of lowa; Abraham , of New and Simon 
Levy, of New York, and his three sons, , and 
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erty to now? 
The severity of treatment which will be imposed the Jew 
by this law only adds another to the many burdens of this perse- 


tedrace. For a thousand years every civilized coun 
owias eetetted tantoll to Shslinbeves cnocagah te pamcbansteed 
0 ee ene 


or college. . 

People who gave them oyment were fined, while those who 
taught them were with death. eee 
1846, they could not hold land, and in France disabilities 
were not removed until the reign of the first N and a little 
later in Germany. Itis only within the past years, I think, 
that a Jew be a member of the New legi : 


With ree fed martyr- 
on oe of their achieve ane bidrenen 
the scroll of the world’s history. A race that has produced such 
scholars as Emanuel Deutsch, and Franz Delitzsch, Ewald, Hers- 
feld, and Leander; such masters of as Oppert, and Ber- 
nays, and Benfey; such students as be in medicine and 


Cremieux, and Gambe and Lasker, and Disraeli, is always 

stronger for blows that upon it. been its 

in the still more will be its record in the future. 
this bill is directly at the Jews, and for that 


| 
t 
: 
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The Italian can make a mea) out-of half a loaf of bread, without meat and 
butter, withouteducating his children, and without the commonest necessities 
of an American workman. 


Mr. Speaker, this statement is a base slander, and utterly with- 
a v 


e pub and their affairs have been 

ewe to the world ina , and often con- 

used and contradictoryform. I intend that this statement should 
be made at this time to cause 


among our citizens. [It would not have been the 
assistance of the honest and hard- laborer the old 
country, to have constructed the of miles of railroad 


that annihilate distance in this country to-day and bring the re- 
motest of the nation in close communication with each 
other. traffic and commerce developed by these roads could 
not have sprung up, and the magnificent cities and villages that 
now adorn our Western frontier would never have had an exist- 
ence. An agitation of similar character to the present one sprung 
up about the year 1850, directed at that time against the Irish, as 
the present agitation is directed against the Italian, the Austrian, 
and the Jew. 

‘Since that period more than 13,000,000 of people have landed 
upon our shores, and the progress of the nation has been mar- 
velous, The history of the country during the past half century 
furnishes statistics more eloquent than words of the great value 
immigration has been to this land. Wages were higher, the 
mechanic and laboring man had more steady employment, and 
happiness and ener | were universal throughout the country. 
During these years, if the increase of population depended upon 
the s us of persons born and growing to manhood’s estate over 
those dying, our ulation, instead of being 70,000,000, would 
have been nearer 40,000,000. The increase of our population is a 
blessing rather than a menace, and every other nation on the face 
of the globe encourages rather thau retards this movement to-day. 
It is a source of great jor and pleasure to Germany that her popt- 
lation has increased within the last five years from forty-nine to 
fifty-two millions, and France, in order to increase her numbers, 
has put a premium on fecundity by granting an exemption from 
taxation to fathers who have a certain number of children. We 
have all been witness of the great rivalry between the cities of 
New York and Chicago in regard to ation, and we know 
of the great joy among the inhabitants of these cities when the 
increase was large and wholesome. 

**In the West and South to-day there are more than 700,000,000 
acres of unoccupied land. Dividing this territory into 150 acres 
apiece, we have 4,375,000 homestea If occupied, and allowing 
five to a family, we would have nearly 25,000,000 more mouths to 
feed and bodies to clothe. . What a tremendous increase in the 
consumption of groceries, of farming implements, of manufac- 
tured goods of every description, and what tremendous prosperity 
would prevail in every part of our land! Every loom in every 
Graranibey gull every soecheieg Weel tiktve with ths bem of 
every and every op would thrive with t um 0 
renewed industry. In the figures prepared a Immigration 
League, showing the a of illiterates that land upon our 


and | Shores, the Portuguese have the largest number, 67.35 per cent being 


unable to read and write. Nothing could have proven to my 
mind the utter fallaciousness of this test more than these figures. 
I have been in a position all my life to note the racial character- 
istics of the Portuguese, and I cheerfully testify to their worth and 
value as American citizens. 

**There is no class of people in our country more sober, more 
hard working, more honest, and more industrious than the Portu- 

e, and the United States is better off to-day because of the 
of that race who have made this country their home. 
The existing law prohibiting ‘all idiots, insane persons, paupers, 
or persons to become a public charge, persons suffering from 
loathsome or dangerous diseases, persons who have been convicted 
of felony or other infamous crime, a misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitude, or any person whose ticket or passage is paid by the 
money of another, or who is assisted by others to come,’ if prop- 
erly enforced, seems to me sufficiently strong. Where would this 
= to-day if immigration laws were in force at the time 
John Ericsson and the mother of Phil Sheridan came to this 
country? 

** What will be the result if the test of illiteracy is put into force? 
The strong, willing laborer who is unlettered and untaught, 
whose strong and sturdy right arm and honest heart we are in 
need of, will be driven back. and in his place will come the immi- 
grant with too much education—the communist, the socialist, the 
anarchist, who labor with their tongues and disseminate strife 
and discord and discontent among the laboring men. The Com- 
missioner-General of i ion in his report says: 

“ We know of no t landed within a year who is now a burden upon 


immigran 
any pu or private institution. The class of immigrants have been of a 


blic 
, healthy, and hardy character, well qualified to earn a livelihood wher- 
ever their services 
skilled la 


were required. They comprised both skilled and un- 


“The report also says: ‘The money we know they actually 
brought with them amounted to $4,126,723,’ but as the immigrant is 
only required to satisfy the inspector as to the amount when under 
$30, I think it is safe to say thatthe amount of money brought into 
this country last year amounted to many millions more. This 
amount, while small in comparison with the magnificent wealth 
of this country, yet, taken in connection with the zeal and enthu- 
siastic labor of the immigrant, that has changed the face of this 
continent within the last half century, turning deserts into green 
fields and forests into thriving towns and villages, has contrib- 
uted more to the sum of human happiness in this country than 
the millions of the bonanza kings, wrung from the hard earnings 
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of the American people, and sent across the water to sup a 

upered nobility, to live lives of luxurious ease in London, in 

aris, and on the Continent. Legislation is more necessary to my 
mind to prevent the outflow of American millions for pam 
foreign aristocracy than for the stoppage of pure, honest, and 
wholesome immigration. Those who object to immigration can 
not do so on the ground that the country is not large enough, for 
the census of 1890 shows: 


Inhabitants 

Country. Sugere Inhabitants. | per equare 

TIONG indica wp sctndecacacduisigues 3, 990 62, 622, 256 17 

Bg 2) eee) z 
CSOPTRRT 2 once nose wcccsuccenteceseaseese , 421, 

ISTO, cn ccccccc ccncseussatesessuiaosens ,3F 6, 060, 043 530 


“If the United States was populated to-day as densely as Bel- 
gium, one of the most prosperous countries in Europe, we could 
support 1,500,000,000 people, or 100,000,000 more people than is 
contained in the whole earth to-day, and yet, with a ratio at the 
most of 20 inhabitants to the square mile, against over 500 for 
some of the most prosperous nations of Europé, we are seriously 
thinking of closing our gates to honest and remunerative labor. 
Mr. Gompers, one of the recognized heads of labor in this country, 
in speaking of the immigration question, said: 

““ While in my opinion it may be necessary to restrict immigration in some 
form, American workingmen are reluctant to impose any restraint upon the 
natural right of a man to chose his own place of abode. 

‘‘And President Eliot, of Harvard, in speaking on the same sub- 
ject, said: 

** I believe every healthy and honest man or child brought into this country 
to be an altogether desirable addition to the resources of the United States. 
Consequently I think that immigration should not be restricted except by 
rules intended to keep out paupers, criminals, and persons with incurable 
or dangerous diseases. More laborers, skilled and unskilled, are just what 
this half unoccupied continent wants. 

‘** To show how the labor of this country has been benefited dur- 
ing the years of our greatest immigration, I wish to adduce some 
figures taken from the Senate report of 1893 on prices, transpor- 
tation, and wages. The table of wages in leading occupations is 
given every tenth year for some time before the war in compari- 
son with the wages paid a quarter of a century later. 




















Occupation. 
RN cin k san ontmeeseeneedgeienagenpsiisamiy $1.50} $1.75 | $1.75 | $3.50 
II «ic. uoduetel acuadanccenutsinnubeiedee 1.50 1.530 1.50 8.00 
Blacksmiths’ helpers ..........--..-..«----.---- 833 . 83} -833} 1.75 
TT ts nian antebuphnticsepeninniews petahanindion’ 1.25 1.23 1.25 2.50 
NID ibs csininpennctiitinnnssancumbbighid 1.25 1.25 1.2 2.50 
Catan. cnccccosanesas bvantscstikepitebnal 1.29 1.41 1.52 1.94 
IN i Sidi sie alncoesin ctenitt pin Wikiaaintichiiiaiae api 2.00 2.25 3.00 4.25 
SL 45 nut isch nnn dcitcnciehemasetahiabiainnieaieneiil 1.2 1.37 14 1.65 
NIN {2LCDlic cna piemp chad deielimmatalehcigdimm nian 81 1.04 .99 1.2 
NIE: p 3 cscsttinn excita annihilate dase hiieeaais 1.4 1.55 1.76 2.19 
IE iiss in nindcctndinadiuithaccienttienitl 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.55 
RAILROADS. 

TET RS eS TS eT 2.58 1.53) 191) 211 
NS EA ees i 1.00 1.16 1.85 
BCOUNER, BRASURBOT a inns nccwcvcce sees sussicss 1.15 1.15 1.2 2.00 
SD as oss cackibicwmasamnienseesabeuryea 1.2 1.33 1.30] 2.00 
CIR TINO cinch nnd ieacnegoveaDacces 1.66 1.68 1.61 2.57 
Conductors, passenger ..............02-0--+.---- 2.11] 2.30) 8.19) 38.84 
Engineers, locomotive..................--.-..-- 2.14 2.15} 2.30) 3.79 
PPEPOMROT, BOOST NO oon nas cocceccccudnssdocite ‘ 1.15 2.00 2.00 
ON IO i aeceiinsactcevominndanaulenisineiiin 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.10 

a a egal 1.50 1.43 1.2 2.17 

DIOR in Sisk ccdictnnini tcpecetmatiinied 877 927; +1.00 1. 686 


“It is fashionable to-day to cry out against the immigration of 
the Hungarian, the Italian, and the Jew; but I think that the man 
who comes to this country for the first time—toa strange land 
without friends and without employment—is born of the stuff 
that is bound to make good citizens. I have stood on the docksin 
East Boston and watcbed the newly arrived immigrant gaze for 
the first time on this free land of ours. I have seen the little ones 
huddle around the father and the mother and look with amaze- 
ment on their new surroundings. The family were in a new 
country; they had forsaken the pleasures and memories of the na- 
tive land and had left behind them home and friends, to earn a 
livelihood in this great empire of the west. What hardships and 
what struggles awaited them God only knew, but I said in my 
heart, on many an occasion: ‘May the Almighty guide them to 
their new homes and bless them with prosperity and happiness 
in this land of plenty.’ 

‘Niagara Falls has been the wonder and amazement of the entire 
world during the past century. Its tremendous force and power 


have been a marvel for years, and how best to use its terrific pos- 
sibilities was unanswered until a short time ago, when the gening 
of a Hungarian immigrant, Nicola Tesla, gave the secret to the 
world, thereby proclaiming to the universe that the Huns, in former 
days one of the most powerful nations on the globe, were in the 
front rank in intelligence, ind , and civilization. 

‘‘If we examine the genealogy of the a of the early days 
we will find evidences which prove that the blood of all nations 
contributed to the building up of this great nation. Washington 
sprung from English stock; the Adamses from Welsh; Paul Jones 
and Patrick Henry from the Scotch; General Sullivan, Commodore 
Jack Barry, and Charles Carroll from the Irish;- Paul Revere, 
Lafayette, and John Jay from the French; Steuben from the (jer. 
man; Kosciusko and Pulaski from the Polish; General Van Rens- 
selaer from the Dutch. It has seemed to me, therefore, that this 
was a fitting occasion w which to reiterate and defend the 
cherished ciple, established in and through that struggle, that 
not birthplace, not origin, but civic virtue and obedience to the 
laws alone, shall determine the standing of citizens in this coun- 
try. I do not stand for a ruinous and blind hospitality; but I do 
insist that, before distinctions be drawn the inevitable effect of 
which is to stigmatize one class and exalt another, the logical sup- 
ports upon which these distinctions are founded shall be free from 
gross and demonstrableerror. I do protest against this latter-day 
attempt to set people against = and to preserve those frontier 
lines of European nationality, which, if left to the action of nat- 
ural forces, will slowly but surely obliterate themselves here. 

‘*In the early struggles the Puritan in New England, the Cath- 
olic in Maryland, the Dutchman in New York, and the Hugue- 
nots in South Carolina all joined in contributing to the magnificent 
result. Driven as they were from foreign lands, they had endured 
every kind of ution and on many a bloody battlefield had 
learned to = their lives in the cause of human rights. The 

rinciples of free government and the liberty of conscience had 
n impressed upon each of these classes in the different lands 
they had fled from, and when these same ideas were attacked by 
the English Crown, they united in the defense of a common prin- 
ciple. Letit not be said, then, of our —s that it has proved 
recreant to this heritage of noble sentiment. Letit not be said of 
us that petty apprehensions of remote peril have persuaded us 
hastily to break with a tradition supported by one hundred and 
7 ears ~ trial. ition not be - - we have, by a cru- 
e of disguised proscription, narrowed and perverted the mean- 
ing of Independence Day. Rather let it be said that, beset by 
— trials, as all must admit we are, we resisted the temptation, 
owever plausibly advanced, to forego a received principle of our 
Government, preferring at whatever cost of temporary embar- 
rassment that our should still wave over a on which has 
been so long ‘the land of the free, the home of the brave,’ and the 
refuge of the oppressed. Apt do the beautiful lines of Lowell 
seem to me here: 
“* Thou ta’ know ehovah’ plan 
That ——_ roses — a man, - 
And where free anes, never was drawn in 
Against the poorest child of Adams’ kin.’ 

“T have laid before you in general lines the magnificent services 
rendered in the devel t of this nation by that section of her 
citizens, now fully 25,000,000 oe who are agitated against and 
stigmatized in quarters under the comprebnsive descrip- 
tion, foreigners. I have shown you thatif a ce of mutual 
obligations were struck we, and not they, are the debtors. It re- 
mains for me to — out and repeat, in the y manner 
which my limitations of time gous, the charges, sup- 
ported by tables of specious sta’ , which are es against 
them. Briefly, then, it is alleged that the foreigner has proved 
himself undesirable because he is exceptionally criminal, because 
he furnishes a ine number of paupers and lunatics, 
because he is ble for political corruption in large cities, 
and because his habits and standard of living are com- 
paratively low. charge of pauperism, and that degradation 
of habits which is its consequence and concomitant, is 
ungenerous, ublican, and un-American. How long since in 
this country has it been a legitimate reproach to man that he 
is poor? And who, I would ask, bears the heavier responsibility 
for the squalor and the misery which darken the crowded sections 
of our large cities—the foreign occupant or the native landlord of 
those blots upon civilization, the tenement houses? The percent- 
ages of lunacy and crime among the foreign born are, it is true, 
apparently high. But this excessis woe agpere. for both lunacy 
and crime are strictly manifestations ult life, so that a popu- 
lation composed y of adults, like our foreign-born population 
is, so to speak, y selected to show a high artifici 
proportion of lunatics and criminals.” 


r. Speaker, I desire in closing to warn the Republican party 
and to warn the Republican members from my own State, who, 
with the exception of one member, are unanimous for this bil 
that a day of reckonfhg will come, 
















Under the provisions of this bill lunatics, me criminals, 
and anarchists can be admitted if they prove a residence in Cuba, 
while honest, able, and deserving immigrants from the Continent 
of Europe are denied admission. 

In the name of the Democratic party, a which is coeval 
with the foundation of the Government and has always stood for 
equal rights and equal opportunities for all men, I protest t 
the of this bill. As its lone representative from the six 
New England States, I emphatically raise my voice against its 
unjust and inhuman provisions. 


Contested-Election Case—N. T. Hopkins vs. Joseph M, Kendall. 
REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH M. KENDALL, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 18, 1897, 


On the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That N. T. Hopkins was not elected a Pegromentntive to the 
ict of 


Fifty-fourth Congress from the Tenth Congressional the State of 
Kentucky, and is not entitled to the seat. 

“Resolved, That Joseph M. Kendall was duly elected a Representative to 
the Fifty-fourth Congress from the Tenth Congressional district of the State 


of Kentucky, and is entitled to the 

Mr. KENDALL said: ' 

Mr. SPEAKER: fn his inaugural address, the incoming President, 
Mr. Sey next month, will overlook a most potent reasen for 
felicitation if, when he speaks of the restoration of confidence and 
says that the spindles are already music throughout the 
p-alabibe ti IeuaEeE ek Comigoeen ah to tate quod pour of geome 
gra’ country an t in ear © 
1897 “ the elections of 1894 are now over.” : 

In the statement of facts bearing upon this contention I shall 
endeavor, so far as I can, to e my remarks to the facts, 
not only in the record, but to those facts to be found in the little 
book I hold in my hand, wees , aud the little pam- 
phlet of 6 pages, these two containing all the proof considered by 
the committee. It is the thumb paper—the smallest case on your 
docket. On some points I shall doubtless be compelled to trench 
upon your patience in order to make myself clear. It goes with- 
out saying that the result of this contest will not, nor can it in 
any way, affect legislation. The loss of the ane member only 

ces the Democratic representation to 94, and increases the 
ublican membership to 252. In the first place, I want to ad- 
mit—because I want to be candid, concise, and pérfectly honest— 
so as to facilitate an accurate understanding of the case, that 
Iwas the Democratic and contestant was the ublican candi- 
date for from the Tenth district of Kentucky in the 
autumn of 1894. This asseveration was the first one made by 
the contestant in his notice of contest, and it occurs again and 
again throughout said short notice. Nota witness was examined 
on either side aon taking of an that my opponent 
did not insist that the sworn witness whether he was a Dem- 
ocrat or es: the learned lawyer for contestant opens his 
brief with threadbare assertion; and both these gentlemen 
have been pressing this fact to the front with intemperate zeal, 
ofttimes regardless of whether the ow pene presented itself or 
not. On this fact mainly the contestant undoubtedly relies, and 
has relied from the beginning, for success, and had I made this 
admission in time, I feel very sure that he would not have taken 
the little f he did, because in his ra this concession 
alone would settle any contest, regardless of facts, figures, or con- 
science. Prior to and during the canvass it was quite different, 
as the following clipping from a a newspaper, printed 
last summer, when he made a desperate effort to secure the Repub- 
lican nomination for Congress, but was defeated, will show: 

Candidate Langley [one of his opponents for the nomination 

up the vo record of his opponent, Parson N. T. H 
Floyd 


isa News says: “A g to the ce 
Comte < Hopkins he lived in Floyd County as fol- 
lows: In 1684 voted for Judge J Y¥. Li 


clerk, hile 
ohn Q. Ward. D. Y. Lit- 
e, blican, for superior court 8 he in 1885 for Disk Fate, Democrat, 
F. F. Fox, Republican, for State treasurer; in 1885 for J W. May, 
against Dr. [. R. Turner, for representative; and to 
cap the climax he voted for Governer and the entire Stv.ce ticket 
against Governor Bradley.” 


Since these elections a change has come over the Hepat his 


seat.” 


Then he rarely remembered that he was a ublican, 
claimed to be trying to unite the Baptist Church; but since 
election, in order to gain this, what seems to him a mess of 

, 1 believe he woul deny being a Baptist. The fact is, this 
is one of those wild geese blown into this House by a bas- 
telegram sown broadcast over the country soon after that 
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memorable landslide of 1894, which was not so mnch a Republican 


victory as it was a Democratic chastisement, stating that all Dem- 


ocratic Congressmen would be unseated who came with less than 


500 majority over all opposition. So far as that is concerned, my 


majority is larger than the combined majorities of the three Re- 


ublicans who were unseated during all the sessions of the last 
mgress, which was Democratic, and larger than the average 
Republican elector in the State of Kentucky at the recent election. 
It would be as reasonable to sentence every man under 5} feet 
high to be hanged. To the vanquished rura! rooster, however, 
smarting under defeat when it seemed that the balance of the 
world had gone his way, this telegram was like a poultice of ice 
on his fevered and lacerated comb, and a resolution was made by 
hearts hungry for the loaves and fishes that would fall from what 
promised and proved to be the next Republican A Iministration 
to appeal to the majority of this House and make that landslide 
unanimous, or practically so, by sweeping this lonesome and mis- 
erable and constantly decreasing little remnant of Democracy com- 
pletely from this floor. Hence it was that when I came to Wash- 
ington in the summer of 1895, to be present at the opening of the 
roof, the Clerk’s office, where the evidence in these cases had been 
ed, looked like a Chinese laundry in full blast. No wonder the 
McCall bill, now on the Calendar, ora similar measure, has well- 
nigh become a public necessity—-that election reform is about to 
become an issue of nationalimportance. This ardent place hunter 
and one or two henchmen were unwilling to concede that it was 
even possible to suppose that the dominant power in the previous 
Congress might possibly have elected anybody. I am glad to ob- 
serve, gentlemen, that this unwarranted assumption is a mistake. 
I am sure that justice and conservatism will mark your action in 
this case, and that you are not in any sense in accord with that 
irit of violent partisanship which seeks at any cost to override 

e expressed choice of the voters. When we grasp by force what 
does not belong to us, we deserve to lose what we lawfully have. 

I need hardly tell you that in this place you are both legislator 
and judge; that your jurisdiction is supreme. From your sen- 
tence there is noappeal. I believe that it should be different; that 
from the voice of the voters, that great tribunal to which we must 
all answer politically, there should scarcely be noappeal. Ido not 
believe you will allow partisan prejudice to warp your judgment 
to secure a seat for yourself, much less for a stranger to whom I 
propose to show before I finish that it does not belong. This was 
the first election that the Republican party made any great inroads 
in the South— you — four Congressmen in Kentucky—ané it 
followed close on the repeal of the Federal election law, and a 
belief that the judicial quality would predominate in your policy 
toward all sections and all classes was in their minds and hearts, 
or these gains nor any part of them would have been made. What 
I see proper to say in this statement will be as brief as possible 
consistent with clearness (as I realize that under the pressure of 
other business my time is limited) and grouped according to the 
counties and the subjects to which it relates. Outside of Magoffin 
County not a vote was changed either the one way or the other by 
the — taken. Under the present law in Kentucky it is abso- 
lutely impossible to cast a fraudulent ballot. In Magoffin County 
I gained 9 votes as the result of a clerical error, and a number of 
others that should have been counted for me because they were 
marked with a lead pencil instead of a stencil. The briefs pre- 
sented by contestant’s counsel fairly reflect their side of the case, 
which, in our judgment, taken alone and unanswered, would not 
justify a legal tribunal in disrezarding the official acts of legally 
constituted and sworn officials ‘= overturning the expressed will 
of the majority fairly declared. 

Under the Australian ballot, or a system similar to it—which 
recently obtainedin Kentucky—the ee is, ‘““Whoreceived 
a majority of the votes cast as shown by the returns?” The best 
lawyers in the State hold to this opiuion. It is the fairest and 
most absolutely complete system of voting in existence. Governor 
Bradley, in his inaugural address, said: 

The present system is a great improvement. 

Under it, fraud of any description is well-nigh impossible. For 
myself, I prefer that everybody who cures shall know how I vote, 
but for secrecy, the preservation of law and order, and the pre- 
vention of corruption, I am gure that the present law can not be 
too highly commended. Unlike the secret ballot system of most 
of the States, the election officers are required to be equally divided 
politically, or as near so as possible. te Kentucky there may be 
eight officers of the election. Two judges, who must belong to dif- 
ferent and dominant political parties—a clerk, a sheriff, and two 
challengers and two inspectors, the challengers and inspectors to 
be appointed by the i chairman of the two leading parties, 
respectively. In most of the States this even division of the offi- 
cers of election among the different political parties is not recog- 
nized, and the party machinery can use the election lights as 
engines of destruction, but it is not soin Kentucky. It could not 
be otherwise. There we are in favor of the fair thing. Party 
manipulation would stand for naught against public sentiment, 
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and one man wrongfully treated would become an overwhelm- | Gencuninss es party, it makes no difference what are its principles 
ing majority. No one except these sworn officers of the law and | S™ poneeeee pam ae one im Then, ban 





the voter voting is permitted to be within 50 feet of the booth 
during voting hours, and the voter must go inside the booth alone 
and prepare his ballot ‘‘sight unseen.” Another advantage is that 
the vote buyer can not tell whether the goods are delivered or not 
unless a sworn officer of the law violates his oath, as I proved on 
contestant’s brother at Painter Harve precinct, in Floyd County, 
and for all these reasons corruption is necessarily nearly a thing 
of the past. The courts of Kentucky have held that a voter can 
not be compelled and ought not to be even permitted to tell on the 
witness stand for whom he voted, and the reason for this is obvi- 
ous and its wisdom indisputable. The doctrine was first laid 
down, I believe, in an able and elaborate opinion by Judge Jack- 
son, of Louisville, since deceased, one of the purest men who ever 
adorned the bench in Kentucky, and that opinion will stand out 
as one of the promontories of judicial precedent. 

The object of the Australian ballot is to protect the sacred 
secrecy of the voter’s choice, for if he were compelled or permitted 
to tell how he voted, it would destroy its prime object, and the lib- 
erty and free choice of the elector in Kentucky would again be 
py, tye i But a more = reason still why it ought never 
to be done, is that » ou might possibly go intoa Congressional dis- 
trict and for $5 each persuade 500 men who voted against you to 
testify that they voted for you, making a change of 1,000 votes, 


- because there would be no way of convicting them of perjury, be- 


cause it is impossible to ascertain how they really did vote, and 
you could not tell whether they swore falsely or not, and, in this 
way, an adverse majority might be easily overcome or involve the 
title to the seat in endless litigation after the election. It is im- 
possible under this law togo behind the returns, because the voter 
is so hedged about and protected that it is impossible to find out 
how he did vote, or in fact to do any material wrong whatever. 
Secrecy is destroyed when a voter tells how he voted, and if you 
can not allow even one voter to tell for whom he voted, and if no 
one else is permitted to sce or know how he did vote, pray tell me 
how you wouldovercome my majority? All, then, this contest can 
amount to is to prove a few ae i arities, mostly of 
form, that do not change a single vote, and the record will bear 
out the truthfulness of the assertion that where he proved one I 
— two, in most cases strikingly similar and equally > 

here were only those slight irregularities consequent upon the 
introduction of a new and strange ballot system among an impul- 
sive people of honest and —- convictions who had always been 
accustomed to the open, old-fashioned way of voting. This is all 
there is in the case. Having but recently adopted this new sys- 
tem of conducting elections, so radically different from the former 
practice, which only required the voter to appear at the polls and 
publicly announce his choice, which was then and there recorded 
in his presence as he directed, it is but natural to eon that so 
soon after such a great change in the laws among so large a num- 
ber of inexperienced officials intrusted with its execution, doing 
the best they could and yetsometimes unintentionally doing wrong, 
that a large number of irregularities, mistakes, and apparent 
frauds woah occur, but at the same time not affecting the result 
of the election in any way whatever, or when taken as a whole as 
much one way as the other. To the discomfit of the contestant, a 
careful review of the testimony in this case clearly demonstrates 
that a far greater number of these mistakes happened in his favor 
than against him, and in order to show this I will take up the dif- 
ferent charges and contrast the proof offered to sustain each 
allegation. 

The notice given by contestant to take depositions in Clark 
County was not legal, inasmuch as it did not give the post-office 
address of the witnesses whose depositions it was pro to take, 
the building in which they were to be taken, and the person be- 
fore whom. For these good reasons we at first declined to partic- 
ipate, but upon reflection that the point at issue was not a ques- 
tion of defective process, but whether or not I was elected, we 
concluded that it would be best to waive the illegality of the notice 
and be present in order to cross-examine the witnesses. 

A brief history of what transpired in Clark County, dating back 
to the April before the election, shows how step by step the rup- 
ture was brought about in the Republican ranks which culminated 
in their having two Republican tickets in the field for county 
offices, and gave ground for the charge on the part of contestant 
of fraud against the county clerk, Onthe 12th day of April, 1894, 
the Winchester Sun, a Republican newspaper, edited by J. L. Bos- 
ley and K, J. Hampton, published an article which referred to the 
social and political rights of the negroes, which proved very offen- 
sive to them and caused many of the most prominent to complain 
bitterly of such treatment at the hands of their white brethren. 
Butn eof their complaints ware heeded or any amends offered 
for the injury done. e editorial follows: 


THE NEGRO VOTE. 

‘We hope we have made ourselves clearly understood -— the subject in 
Le articles that have heretofore 

‘ ote, as a dominant factor in the 
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w t rourse 
ld Republi this vote? to special appeals 


pursue 
to it. Do not attempt to organize it. men - 
Republicans will vote their sentiments. and those who are. ae vat 


can do so. The t ublican owes the — 
no debts. The Esti SP — colored vote of the South 


the other way, and the n on of 0 
—_— office 1s not good t conditions. It is: not 33 fe > 
he negro race and off: . 


under 
the just conse of proprishy in the South. 

A short time after this this same J. L. Bosley became the Rey). 
lican candidate for Congress to fill the unexpired term of [{,y 
M. C. Lisle, deceased. And as early as August we find the negro 
George Gray announced asa contd te for jailer of Clark County 
And about the same time a call is made for the Republican con. 
vention to meet on the 5th day of September to nominate ani. 
dates for county offices. On the ist = of September the nerves 
met in mass meeting in their hall in Winchester and passed reso. 
lutions recommending a list of names to the convention which 
was to meet on the 5th day of the same month as suitable persons 
to be nominated by the convention (three of the number being 
negroes), and appointed a Mr. Stallard to attend said convention 
and present their resolutions. When this convention met, on the 
day fixed, Stallard appeared to perform his mission, but was 
denied the right to be heard and was ordered to leave the house. 
The convention named a full ticket of white candidates, ignoring 
the claims of the negroes to any share in the business. This action 
on the part of the white ublicans awakened a new spirit of 
resentment in the minds of a who now saw what had 
been said about them in April before ly confirmed. So on 
Saturday night following they held a public meeting at ihe court- 
house, when three or four prominent negroes made speeches 
condemning the white Republicans in bitter language for thus 
ignoring their claims, and offereé this resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the duty which the negro voters owe to themselves, 
their families, their posterity, and their future welfare to now assert their 
eee and name and vote for a straight Republican ticket for county 

This meeting was adjourned to meet the following Saturday, 
which was on the 13th day of September, at which time they met 
again and nominated what they denominated a straight Repub- 
lican ticket and selected the eagle as their device, and in order to 
get the names of their candidates on the ballot caused three peti- 
tions to be circulated, to which they procured the signatures of 
the requisite number of voters, and on the 14th day of September, 
1894, filed the same in the office of the coun clerk, and by this 
act gained an advantage over the white Republican party in secur- 
ing for their device an eagle, if any advantage it was, for, judg- 
ing from the result of the election, it did not prove to be any 
advantage to them nor injury to the white Republican ticket. 
The effort of contestant has been to make it appear that the crea- 
tion of the straight Republican ticket was the work of the white 
Democrats, and that it was all kept so quiet that even K. J. Hamp- 
ton, the Republican commi , who said in his testimony that 
he had been one of the prominent leaders of the ty in the 
county, could afford to say that the first he knew of there being a 
straight Republican ticket in Clark County was on the morning 
of the election after the — had opened, and that, so far as he 
knew, not a single Repu in the county knew it at that time; 
and yet that —— contained the tures of more than 100 
voters of Clark County. Why he could make such a statement 
seems incredible, especially w he said he read the printed call 
for the negro meeting on the Ist of ee, and that he had 
read an account of the meeting. After white Republican con- 
vention which met September 5 had ignored the request of the 
negro meeting held on the ist of September and denied their 
spokesman, Stallard, the right to be heard or fo present their 
wishes, Hampton said that he had heard that many of the sub- 
stantial negroes of Winchester were very much dissatisfied with 
the attitude the white leaders had assumed toward them, and that 
some of the best negroes had expressed their dissatisfaction to him. 
He farther said that he was present at 7 ne meeting held a 
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few days after the Republican convention several negroes 
made speeches in favor of a ticket for county offices, and in 
this meeting G. W. Hatton the editorial from the newspap¢' 
which you have just heard. 


He tells us that there were other Republicans a at that 
meeting, that the resolution quoted was offered, and that the meet- 


ing adjourned to meet again a few ts later, and that it was 
his information that at the ticket which 
a under the was selected. He reluctantly tells us 


that about the time negro ticket was being discussed J. T 
Bohen took George Gray to his ( ton’s) room and that he 
discussed with Gray the political si on then existing in Clark 
County. Inanswer to eo he said that he believed he 


had heard that the negroes in tn Sey to get the engte for tiers 
device. In view of all these the fact 
that these three petitions were circulated publicly and signed by 
more than 100 legal voters of Clark that the names 
of candidates be printed on the the name of 








straight Republican ticket with an eagle for a device, is it not 
strange that Mr. Hampton can say that he did not know of it un- 
til the polls were opened? The negro movement was a spontane- 
ous, almost and perfectly natural 





us, unanimous, 

cordant element in answer to what they were 
offensive manifesto that left them no hope from the 
of their own party. They declined in their own lan 
longer be *‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 

in the eye of the law, was not a rebellious, discordant branch of 
the Republican . as they would have you believe, because 
they represented a ty of hepes, ambiti and race of 
the Republican party in Clark 4 what they 
considered a patriotic effort to to the dignity of an inde- 
pendent political organization representing their and as 
they were the first to ask for the eagle, the clerk, under his oath, 
regardless of , color, or faction, was com to give it to 
. the Democratic managers of the local campaign 
for county offices in Clark County originated this movement 
against those whom the colored e t styled their political 
bosses, it would have been legitimate warfare, but we have 
seen that such is not the fact. It would have been preci what 
was done by contestant in Floyd County, whére I suffered the loss 
of twenty times as many votes as he in Clark. 

The editorial from the Republican organ was the entering 
wedge that split asunder the ranks of colored voters. The white 
Republicans abruptly and absolutely refused to give the negroes, 
who constitute more than three-fourth of their party’s strength 
i oun ey oe oe ene the 
county, & office, a eagle spirits among the colored 
leaders rose fn turbulent rebellion. I have not contended nor 
attempted to show that the advocates of the local Democratic 
county ticket did anything to pacify this discontent. Neither did 
this contestant and brothers in County. On the con- 
trary, they met in the clandestine midnight caucus at his brother- 
in-law’s home and raised $2,000 with which they bought the votes, 
made drank, and d ed the manhood of the pro people in 
i b this preacher contestant comes in here 
with his very soul blackened and scorched by this infamous crime 
anno ues ballot and =— count and talks about emblems, 

‘ots, i 


— . ao laws = pictures, and 
cabins coons, and eagles roosters, and partisanship, 
me he could not have been elected, as I will show. ye 


I did anything to conciliate dis- 
, because I was in the other spe the 
ties, several of which are to be 
. But no fair man who looks at both 
sidés will contend that it was the duty of either myself or my 
friends—it was not our matter. With empty hands, as the proof 
shows, all over that district I was trying to meet ee 
Hatton, the negro preacher, deposed that he received $10, but it is 
not claimed by anybody that I knew anything about it, and the 
ticket he was bought to encourage was not a Congressional but 


county ticket. 
Hatton was for a and if Hatton ever parted with any 
of that $10, which I very much doubt, it was spent for Hop- 
The fact is that Hatton, Gray, and the colored ticket were 
unanimously for Brother ins, and asked that his name be 
placed at the head of their ticket in their petitions. I never meta 
member of that eagle ticket in my life, and I would hot know one 
of them were I toseehim. On Hatton’s ported guess about 


the effect of this ticket on contestant rests all there is left 
in this Clark County matter and, from the contestant’s point of 
view, the entire contest. If Hatton would his party for 
10 of silver—20 less than Judas Iscariot got—he, being a 
qaitmeiaS cia, to cael 3 Iden from his beloved 
party, how many pieces of silver would it take to him to 
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which caused him to lose a large number of votes in that pant. 
Counsel for contestant show clearly that they rely almost entirely 
for success in this case in getting rid of the entire vote of this 
county, as is shown by the manner in which they have presented 
their side and the great weight they would have you give to the 


evidence of two or three ble witnesses to establish their 
claim and break down the evidence and character of men who for 
their high standing, moral worth and fitness have been chosen by 
those who know them best to stand guardian over their interests. 
The clerk did what was required by law, and nothing more. He 
did what he thought was legal and his duty in the premises. He 


and his bondsmen, and they alone, are res ible for his official 


acts. If the law is wrong, the Republicans have the power in Ken- 
tucky and can change it; but while it confessed] many ad- 
mitted defects, taken all in all, it is wise and wiHolesome. The 


clerk could not ignore the oe of the colored party simply 
because they were colored. , in the arrangement of the ballot, 
the clerk violated his duty or committed any wrong upon the 
rights of anyone, he is personally responsible, and had contestant 
suffered, his redress would have been found in a personal action, 
and that is his onlyremedy. But as my majority over him in 
Clark County was less than the party majority at the previous 
Congressi election, it is useless to claim that contestant sus- 
tained any serious loss through the ignorance of those who in- 
tended to vote for him. He admits in his brief that the proof 
would not justify a personal action against the clerk; but a parti- 
san Congress is called upon to do what the courts and jury ina 
Republican State could not afford todo. It isa reflection upon 
the integrity of the Republican members of this House. 

Is the oath of a legislator less sacred than that of a judge or jury? 
I assert that it is not generally so regarded in Kentucky. There 
is no spot in all this country where a free ballot, a fair count, and 
all good things are held more sacred than in Clark County, and 
no place where conservative men of all parties would stand shoul- 
der to shoulder more resolutely to resent any unfair or unlawful in- 
terference with this priceless privilege. The history of its people 
is one of unnumbered traditions of glory and honor won by match- 
less statesmen, brave soldiers, and incorruptible jurists, who have 
rendered Clark County historic, second to but one in Kentucky. 
They are a proud peopie, and they have much to be proudof. They 
are the highest of citizenship in a State in which no seat in 
either branch of Congress has ever been bought or stolen. All 
@ man has to do to represent them in Congress is to deserve it. 
They are the children not of kings and merchant princes, but of 
martyrs and patriots, lords of the soil, whose flint-lock rifles won 
the victory for Jackson on the 8th of January, and for Morgan 
at the Cowpens; whose best heart’s blood t poses the waters 
of the melancholy Raisin, and whose intrepid courage well-nigh 
eclipsed the glory of Revolutionary traditions in our war with 
Mexico. They are absolutely incapable of any such fugling as has 
been charged by this contestant. The fact that the negro petition 
had less than 400 signers obliged the clerk to ignore their demands 
that contestant’s name be placed at the head of their ticket. Sec- 
tion 1453 of the Kentucky election law requires: ‘‘ For Representa- 
tive in Congress, 400 petitioners; for county officers, etc., 100 peti- 
tioners.” 

That the white Republican ticket had my opponent’s name at 
its head demonstrates conclusively that I was not in collusion 
with anyone to formulate a ticket against him, or that his name 
was placed there in my interest or at my suggestion. Otherwise 
Ishould have had his name placed on the weaker ticket, which 
only received 79 votes, instead of 1,488. But this argument is un- 
n in view of the fact that the proof utterly failed to estab- 
lish, and the contention has therefore been abandoned, that I, or 
anyone for me, wasin collusion with anybody to defeat him by 
any unlawful means. The impotency of his proof, on the other 
hand, and his logrolling and peanut methods since he came here 
indicate unmistakably that he is a party to a conspiracy to defrau 
me of that which was as fairly won as the election of any member 
of this Congress. Not one line of proof appears that sustains the 


the | charge that I ever conspired either directly or indirectly, in per- 


son or by agent, expressly or by inference, with the clerk, or any 
other gentlemen, to place contestant’s name under any particular 
device, or had any knowledge or information or intimation of 
what device he was under, until ater the election, and had such a 
thing been alleged, it would have been false. I make this state- 
ment in this high presence with all the sacredness of an oath. It 
was immaterial to me what emblem he ran under. I felt surel 
had him defeated. 

We are told that a coon was first used as a campaign embiem in 
1844, that ‘‘ that same old coon,” uttered in derision by his oppo- 
nents, was a by the followers of Henry Clay as their slogan 
andemblem. kton, the quaint, fanciful, clever story-writer, in 
That Same Old Coon, puts these words in the mouth of Martin 
Heiskill, the old hunter and trapper: 


I the time that there was a many coons caught in t 
That Was in the eld Henry Clay Wetion tines. Ths coon he was the 
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beast. He stood for Henry Clay and the hull Whig party. There never was 

pole raisin’, or a barbecue, or a speech meetin’, or a torchlight percession 
n the whole omemey that they did not want a live coon to be sot on a pole 
or somewhar whar the people could look at him and be encouraged. 

That gallant soldier and patriot, Col. Silas Adams, of the Fifty- 
third Congress, to whose memory and worth this Congress paid 
substantial and well-merited tribute, ran under a small white 
coon, and polled about 5,000 votes, but was overcome by the per- 
sonal popularity of my friend [Mr. CoLson] who honors the seat. 
What was good enough for Henry Clay and Silas Adams ought to 
be good enough for thiscontestant. Mr.Co.son ran under differ- 
ent emblems in different counties at the same election. In the 
county where he received the largest majority he ran under a buz- 
zard, and with a buzzard in every county I[ believe his majority 
would have been doubled. In another county Mr. CoLson ran 
underagreyhound. Butitis unnecessary to multiplyinstances. In 
Franklin County, at Frankfort, the citizens’ ticket had a coon for 
their device. In my own county at the same election the present 
county judge ran under a hen, and on that ballot, as emblems, 
were a cross, a schoolhouse, a crown, and a broom, and in many 
other counties of the State the variety was even greater. I have 
an impression that the jailer in my county pulled through under 
the cross, the school superintendent under the schoolbouse, and the 
coroner won under the crown. Since this Congress met I clipped 
the following dispatch from a Kentucky newspaper: 

NEITHER GETS A DEVICE—SCOTT COUNTY LOCAL-OPTIONIST ADVOCATES GO 
INTO COURT. 
GEORGETOWN, Ky., December 12.—(Special.) 

On the 2ist day of the present month Scott County will vote on the local- 
option question. The local-option people are making a vigorous canvass. 

ey wanted the Bible for a device and the wording on the ballots to read 
* Are you in favor of prohibiting the sale of spirituous, vinous, or malt 
liquors?” The law governing elections “ nothing about a device on bal- 
lots where no candidates are voted for. The county clerk was preparing a 
ballot without a device worded as follows: “Are you in favor, etc.,” where- 
upon the local optionists sued outa writ requiring the clerk to use their 
device and wording. Argument was heard before Circuit Judge Cantrell, 
who refused the mandamus, holding that the form of the ballot adopted was 
in accordance with the law. The local optionists objected to the clerk’s 
wording of the ballot for the reason that it compelled them to,vote in the 
negative. It is said that the opposition had agreed upon a whisky barrel 
for a device. 

Tassert that no political organization has the right, either in law 
or equity, to appropriate a national emblem for partisan purposes, 
aud no lawyer before a competent court would seriously contend for 
it. The learnedcounsel for contestant can not deny—no Kentucky 
lawyer will deny—that had my certificate of nomination, which was 


filed before contestant’s; asked for the eagle as my device and that 


my name be placed under that emblem on the ballot, following the 
law the clerk would have been compelled to place my name under 


the eagle; and had he failed so to do, he and his bondsmen would 


have been responsible to mein a personal action for any injury that 
might have resulted, unless they had hidden themselves behind sec- 
tion 1453, Kentucky Statutes. The question of devices was at that 
time purely a formal one, and contestant suffered little damage by 
the differences among his followers, who were hopelessly divided 
among themselves on local issues and yet all for him, and all 
voted for him. But assuming, for the sake of argument, that the 
eagle ticket did not cast a single one of its 79 votes for him, which 
is an unnatural assumption; and then presuming that he would 
have received every vote cast for the coon and eagle tickets, or 
both Republican tickets—and he could not possibly have received 
more, because it is agreed as part of the evidence that every voter 
who wanted to vote voted, and that every vote was honestly 
counted and correctly certified—granting all this, and contestant 
would still have fallen nearly 200 short of a majority in the dis- 
trict, and in this calculation nine-tenths of the 79 votes would 
have been counted for him twice, because they undoubtedly 
crossed over and voted for him in the first instance, as is the privi- 
lege and custom after having voted their county ticket. That is 
the whole case in a nutshell. 

Since that election the Republican party of the State of Ken- 
tucky, in the first State convention held since this new election law 
went in force under the Australian system, have for the first time, 
as required by law, adopted in alegal manner a party emblem, sus- 
taining the doctrine just laid down, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing proceedings of the Republican State convention, June 6, 1895: 

A LOG CABIN. 
[This device will be used by the Republican party.] 


In behalf of the committee on resolutions, Congressman COLSON reported 
the conclusion that the use of the eagle asa device on Republican tickets was 
oon. and Seen the following resolution, which was adopted by a de- 
cisive majority: 

Be it resolved, That the title of the party sepeeemed by this State conven- 
tion be ‘ Republican,’ and thata log cabin shall be the device by which its lists 
of candidates shall be d nated on the ballots; and this convention requests 
that the device of a log cabin shall be used to designate all the party candi- 
dates of the Republican party in Kentucky for all elections throughout the 


State.” 

This was the convention that nominated the State ticket led by 
Col. William O. Bradley, the first Republican governor of Ken- 
tucky, and he was elected under the device of a log cabin, adopted 
after the convention had declared its opinion that the eagle was 













not a legal device. Gentlemen, what higher authority do you 
want than the State convention of the —s party in Ken- 
tucky, speaking in an official capacity? It is a significant fact 
suggested in this connection that in that unprecedented landslide 
in Kentucky in which General Hardin only carried fqur out of 
eleven Congressional districts as the Democratic nominee for 
Governor, his majorities in the district I represent and in Clark 
County were in each instance only a few votes less than my own, 
The Republican party, or any other party, never had a legal 
emblem in Kentucky until the State convention in 1895 adopted 
the log cabin at their first opportunity, in pursuance of the new 
law. The Republican Presidential electors and candidates for 
Congress last November ran under a log cabin. The eagle never 
was and never can be the emblem of a political party in the State 
of Kentucky. 

Section 1453, Kentucky Statutes, provides: 

Such device may be an appropriate symbol, but the coat of arms or seal 
of the State or of the United States, the national flag, or any other emblem 
common to the people at large, shall not be used as such device. 

In the ‘‘ Interpretation of the Great Seal of the United States of 
America,” as adopted by Congress, we find these words: 


The escutcheon is borne on the breast of an American eagle, without any 
other snpporters, to denote that the United States ought to rely on their 


own virtue. 

So ought this contest. Because the star is the emblem of the 
Democratic party in the State of New York, I do not suppose that 
any Democrat will contend that the star is a God-given emblem, 
especially in the light of the result of the late Presidential election 
in that State. 

Counsel for contestant contend that the entire vote of Clark 
County should be rejected because, as he tries to prove, the county 
clerk acted fraudulently in entering an untrue date on the filing 
of the petition of George Gray and others, by making it show it 
had been filed on the 14th of September when it was not filed 
until the 22d. Let us see how they are sustained in this, and 
by what wae and character of testimony. Rev. G. W. Hat- 
ton (as Mr. Hampton pleases to call him), George Gray, and J. 
H. Thomison are the only witnesses called by the contestant 
to establish this grave charge against a sworn officer of the 
law. The deposition of Hatton was taken without notice, and 
he was not cross-examined; but his own statements show what 
manner of man he is, and that he is unworthy of belief as a wit- 
ness. He said that F. P. Pendleton called himself and others 
engaged in the negro movement to his office and told them to 
stick to the ticket and carry it through and that he would guaran- 
tee each of them $10 or more, and that he knew of money having 
been = under this promise. He does not say to whom it was 
paid, but the inference is clear that he got it. He tried again to 
serve the cause of the men and party he had so recently betrayed 
and taken a bribe to defeat, by swearing that the placing of the 
‘‘coon” at the head of the Republican ticket disorganized the Re- 
publican forces and caused many voters ignorantly to vote the 
straight Republican ticket; thereby contestant, in his opinion, lost 
from 300 to 400 votes in Clark County. Pray tell us, reverend 
sir, upon what is this ju ent based, when the ticket you speak 
of only polled 79 votes and contestant only fell short 112 votes of 
the entire Republican vote of Clark County, which is a very large 
turnout indeed. 

Now, who is the witness George Gray? K. J. Hampton, one 
of contestant’s witnesses, when asked question, ‘* Has not 
George Gray, whose name appears on that ticket as a candidate 
for jailer, always borne a good name and been recognized as an 
honest, industrious negro?” answered, ‘“‘He has not;” and to a 
question by contestant on reexamination, ‘‘ What is the general 
political reputation of George Gray?” anawered, “George is 4 
well-known floater.” It is perhaps eae explain that 
in Kentucky the word “floater” means vote . Now, I ask 
in all candor and seriousness if the testimony of these two wit- 
nesses should be considered for one moment in the settlement of 
the most trivial matter, and manny when controverted by men 
whose eee for truth and the moely virtues are not excelled 
in the refined and peaceful community in which they live? The 
only remaining witness introduced by contestant as to time of 
filing the petitions is J. H. Thomison, who admits that some of 
the negroes had talked to him before he gave his deposition, and 
that the well-known witness George Gray had come to him and 
showed him some entries in a book and tried to get him to 
remember them, but that he could not remember anything except 
from “‘ Saturday to Saturday.” He had learned that this wou 
cover all that was necessary for him to prove, and he could stick 
to that and not get tangled. It was therefore wise in him not to 
allow Geurge to try to teach him too much, Contestant more 
than once asks the question, ‘“‘ Why did not contestee put F. P. 
Pendleton on the stand to contradict the witness Hatton” about 
the ten-dollar transaction? It will be seen in the record that con- 
testant served notice on me that he would take Pendleton’s depc 
sition. I wasthere. Pendleton was on the ground, and why did 
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not contestant introduce him? On the other hand, J. B. Ramsey 
county clerk, oe positively that the George Gray petition was 
ber 14, 1894, See eee, Cee eens nanan 

t 


filed 

in up the negro movement, testified that Democrats 
in fectins to do with organizing or carrying on the movement, 
and that he was present when George Gray gave the petition to 
Clerk Ramsey, and that it was on the first or second day after the 
final nomination was made, which was September 13. He further 
proved that he asked Ramsey if we were entitled to the eagle for 
a device, and he said he did not know whether we were or not; 
that he would look into the matter and if we were entitled to it he 
would give it to us. W.T. Fox, deputy county clerk, says the 
petition was filed September i4, and that it was the first petition or 
certificate filed in that office showing the list of candidates of any 
party for the November election. And on cross-examination by 
cones nee phe ome ead — o a that 
t a rong essrs. Ru and “Powell was about a 
ane the petition was brought in by George Gray. 

J. M. Benton testified that about the middle of September he 
went to the clerk’s office and asked Clerk Ramsey if such petition 
had been filed. Witness then asked Ramsey if the ificate of 
the proper county officials of the Democratic party or the certifi- 
cate of the nomination of the Republican county ticket had been 
filed. He said not. I then feared that the Republican managers 
would go to the clerk’s office and learn that they had lost the eagle, 
and might then claim the rooster, which had been used as the de- 
vice or emblem of the Democratic , and in order to prevent 
that from being done (continues Mr. ton) ‘‘ I went immediate] 
and found the of the Democratic county committee an 
took him to the office of the secretary of the committee, explained 
to them the situation, and set them to work writing out the cer- 
tificates to be filed showing the Democratic nominees for county 
offices. This certificate was filed September 19, 1894.” Here we 
have the testimony of four reputable citizens sustaining the fact | 
that the indorsements made on the petitions by Clerk Ramsey | 
bear the true date of < same, and that they were actually filed | 
in his office on the 14th ay of ber, and the first petition or | 
certificate of nomination of any kind filed in said office claiming the | 
eagle for a device, and to overturn these facts of record, which are 
the proof, and which prove themselves, sustained by wit- 
nesses of the highest character, we have the unsupported evidence 
of a self-convicted re guilty of party. idy, on own 
statement, for $10, ‘a -known floater,” and an ignoramus who 
could only remember from “‘ Saturday to Saturday.” We can not 
understand why contestant should be ir in establishing 
that said petition was filed on the 14th of September, or even the 
22d of September, or why he should take up the quarrel between 
the white and colored blicans of Clark County, forit can not 
in any way affect his —, Both factions were for him and sup- 
ported him unanimously. There is no contention that contestant’s 
certificate of nomination was filed in Clark County before the 
devetition of. \.4 Upon the contrary, it is shown by the 

of J. B. Ramsey that it was not sworn to until the Ist 
os of October, and then before J. K. Dixon, in Johnson County, 
and that it was filed in the office of the Clark County court between 
the ist and 15th of October, 1894. 
Section 1460, Kentucky Statutes, provides: 


en See tee enemas by Swe posties ot 
potitcoees, ven one which first selected it, and 
fhe clerk select a suitable device for the other. - . 


This is clearly as mandatory as any provision cited in this case. 
Shidds GELGealied petncinle of lore Volek one ast be onecenntell 
controverted that a statute in elections is mandatory when it af- 
fects the result and directory when it does not. There is no man- 
datory law in Kentucky that gives to a man an office to which he 
was not elected. The American Encyclopedia of Law, volume 6, 
page 334, says: 

The au ties 

d gneet ia Seen fom Go thori: = ae Domest pivtehe 


omissions part of tion officers, or irregulari 
ma even though gross, if not fraudulent, will not avoid an election 
unless affect the result, or at least render it uncertain. 


In the case of Deloatch against (86 N. C. Rep.) this 
doctrine is even stronger stated, and I regret that time will not 
permit my reading the entire decision. I read from page 360: 

It is a weil-settled rule in contested scarcely needing a reference 
to authority for its support, that the result not be disturbed nor one in 
possession of the because of i 


ascertained 
pant of the pince left in unmolested possession of it. 


In this North Carolina case a ballot having any device upon it 
is declared void, because at that time the Australian ballot did not 
prevail in North Carolina; but that has nothing to do with this 
case. On the contrary, under the Australian law now in force in 
Kentucky a ballot is not valid unless it does have a device upon it. 
The phrase in the Kentucky law “no other ballot shall be used” 
means that no other but the Australian secret ballot shall be used. 





With this explanation I do not believe that anyone will seriously 
contend that there is any connection between the North Carolina 
decision and the Kentucky statute. 

It is really amusing to observe the artful manner in which it is 
sought to apply the rules of construction of the Kentucky election 
laws to make them either mandatory or directory, as the necessity 
of this case requires. One more authority—the very highest—and 
I think we may consider this mandatory and directory argument 
as clinched. Judge McCrary, in his work on Elections, lays down 
this general rule (third edition, pages 124, 125, 126): 

If the statyte expressly declares any particular act to be essential to the 
validity of the election, or that its omission shall render the election void, all 
courts whose duty it is to enforce such statute must so hold, whether the 

cular act in question goes to the merits or affects the result of the elec- 

jon or not. Such a statute is imperative, and all considerations touching its 
policy or impolicy must be addressed to the legislature. But if, as in most 
cases, the statute simply provides that certain acts or things shall be done 
within a cular time or in a particular manner, and does not declare that 
their ‘ormance is essential to the validity of the election, then they will be 


ed as niandatory if they do and directory if they do not affect the 


actual merits of the election. orance, inadvertence, mistake, or even in- 


tentional wrong on the part of local officials should not be permitted to dis- 
qualify a district. Those provisions of a statute which affect the time and 
place of the election and the legal qualifications of the electors are generally 
of the substance of the election. While those touching the recording and 
return of the legal votes received and the mode and manner of conducting 
the mere details of the election are directory, the principle is that —— 
larities which do not tend to affect results are not to defeat the will of the 
majority. 

Apply these rules to the adjustment of the charges and counter- 
charges in this case and it will be found that they will hurt one 
party as much as the other and leave the final result at what the 
people of the district declared it should be through their ballots. 

It does seem plain to me that if the clerk, Ramsey, had wanted 
to have injured the chances of the contestant he would have 
placed his name under the eagle, which only received 79 votes in 
the county. But the fact is that the scheming, if any there was, 
between Hampton and Gray and Pendleton and Hatton was a 
struggle for local ee in Clark County, with which neither 
contestant nor myself had anything to do or knew anything about. 
lam sure Idid not. In the language of contestant’s reply brief, ‘‘ the 
testimony shows that there were many candidates for county 
offices, besides two other Congressional candidates for an unex- 
pired term,” at the same election. 

As to sample ballots not being sent out, the clerk, Ramsey, fully 
exonerates himself from any blame in the matter when he swears 
that he sent the required number to each voting precinct and does 
not know why they were not posted, and that he acted fairly and 
honestly in the discharge of his duties as an officer in this election, 
without any intention to injure the rights of the contestant. It 
is not shown anywhere that anybody was injured by reason of 
sample ballots not being posted at some of the voting places. It 
is true that one James T. Bohan, who was introduced for contest- 
ant, proved that he advised from 75 to 100 voters to vote under 
the = the precinct where he acted as challenger, but as 
K. J. pton, another witness introduced by contestant, tells 
us that the eagle ticket did not get a single vote in that precinct, 
we fail to see how contestant was injured. This is a fair sample 
of the little proof he did take, and it would require a powerful 

g glass to find that place in it where he was injured. 

Admitting for the sake of argument that the eagle ticket origi- 
nated with the local Democratic leaders, which we have shown 
is not a fact, the next and supreme question is, Was the con- 
testant defeated . reason of the presence of this local ticket for 
county offices? . J. Hampton says that of a total of 1,600 
Republican votes in Clark County three-fifths are negroes, and 
that contestant received 1,488, and that the eagle ticket only 
received 79. Contestant’s vote is only 112 short of the entire 
Republican strength of the county. To give him the 79 votes 
which were cast for the eagle ticket, he would still be short 174 
votes of an election, I having received a majority of 253 over him 
in the district. One hundred and four voters signed the petition 
for the Gray ticket and asked for theeagle as theiremblem. Only 
79 votes were marked under it in the entire county. It is a rea- 
sonable presumption that if 104 men sign a petition that 79 will 
vote for it. As these 104 qualified voters all asked for contestant 
in their petition when they asked for a place on the ballot and an 
emblem, and were to a man loyal to him throughout the fight, 
and had no candidate for Congress on their ticket, it is safe to 
assume that all, or nearly all, of them crossed over and voted for 
him. The clerk could not possibly have placed contestant’s name 
under both devices, as a matter of course, and he placed him 
under the one that received 1,488 votes instead of the one which 
= received 79 votes. But if the contestant had been placed 
under both devices, as I have shown, and had not a majority of 
the minority ticket not crossed over and voted for him, as they 
undoubtedly did, and should you give him the aggregate vote 
cast for both tickets, and he could not possibly have received 
more, becauseit is notnow claimed that anyone was prevented from 
voting or went away without voting, and in so counting both 
tickets for him nearly twice the 79 votes would be counted for 
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him unjustly, and yet he would have still fallen 174 short of a 
majority. Only 1 voter of the 79 who voted the Gray ticket 
could be found with a search warrant in Clark County to testify 
that he failed to vote in the Congressional race by reason of there 
being three tickets in the field; and, as I have said, had the entire 
79 instead of 1 so failed it would have been no fauit of mine and 
I could not in justice be held responsible, and if I was so held it 
would in no wise change the result in the district. I live-more 
than 100 miles from Clark County and knew nothing about it. 
There were three tickets in my own county, and I could not help 
it, although I suffered in consequence. The same thing existed 
all over the State. I have never been able to control such things 
at home; have never assumed to do so, much less in a county so 
far away. The charge of a conspiracy between the clerk and 
myself is not only not sustained by the proof, but it isnot even 
shown that I conspired with anyone to defraud contestant any- 
where, or authorized any friend cf mine to do so, or that any 
friend of mine did doso. Noone nowclaims that I ever had inter- 
course of the slightest nature with either of the disturbing ele- 
ments in Clark County or that I gave a single word of encourage- 
ment or contributed a dollar oz asked any friend of mine to do so, 
or that I knew anything about the arrangement of the ballot; and 
not knowing anything about it, as a matter of course I could not 
have been a party to any conspiracy, and no conspiracy could 
likely have existed in my behalf without my knowingit. The 
proof utterly fails to show, and, in fact, I knew little about the 
wrangles for the county offices between the difforent parties and 
factions until after the election. This charge, like all the serious 
ones in contestant’s petition, has been abandoned for want of 
proof. Asa matter of fact, the clerk of Clark County was com- 
pelled to give the 104 petitioners a place upon the official ballot. 

Let us look at the vote of Clark County and the Tenth district | 
in the last notable races; that is, the Congressional races of 1892 
and 1894 and the gubernatorial race of 1895, when the State for 
the first time in its history, elected a Republican governor. I 
summarize from the evidence: 








OFFICIAL VOTE OF CLARK COUNTY. 


1892. For Congress: Lisle, Democrat, 1,974; Russell, Repub- 
lican, 1,599; Democratic majority, 375. 

1893. County judge: Haggard, Democrat, 1,565; Reed, Repub- 
lican, 1,308; Democratic majority, 257. , 

1894. For Congress: Kendall, Democrat, 1,844; Hopkins, Re- 
publican, 1,488; mocratic majority, 356. 

1894. For Congress (short term): Beckner, Democrat, 1,768; 
Bosley, Republican, 1,456; Democratic majority, 312. 

1895. For governor: Hardin, Democrat, 1,925; Bradley, Repub- 
lican, 1,662; Democratic majority, 263. 

HIGHEST NUMBER OF VOTES RECEIVED IN THE TENTH DISTRICT. 


1894. Kendall, Democrat, 14,845; his majority, 253. 

1895. Hardin. Democrat, 14,719; his majority, 209. 

1894. Hopkins, Republican, 14,592; defeated. 

1892. Lisle, Democrat, 14,515; his majority, 2,772. 

1895. Bradley, Republican, 14,510; defeated in the district. 
1894. Beckner, Democrat, 14,231 (shortterm) ; his majority,J,261. 


The Tenth Congressional district has never given a Republican 
majority in either a Congressional or Stateelection. Last Novem- 
ber. notwithstanding Major McKinley carried Kentucky, the 
Tenth district gave more than 1,200 Democratic majority for 
President and Congressman, notwithstanding the presence of 
nearly 1,000 ‘‘Gold Democrats” in the district, about one-half of 
whom live in Clark County. It will be seen from these figures 
that either Lisle’s, Beckner’s, or Hardin’s majority in Clark 


in Clark County, and that since then the majority has grown grad- 
ually smaller year by year, until in 1895 the bottom fell out and 
she only gave Hardin 263 majority over Bradley. Contestant re- 
ceived more votes in Clark County and in the district than did 
Mr. Bosley, his running mate, for the unexpired term, although 
Mr. Bosley lived in Clark County; and yet Mr. Bosley did not con- 
test the seat of his successful opponent. The returnsin thecounty 
races at the same election, on the same hallot, when a full set of 
county officers, from county judge down to coroner, were elected 
and are now in undisputed possession of their respective offices, 
all of whom are Democrats, demonstrate conclusively that con- 
testant and myself ran along with a little in advance of our | 
respective tickets. ‘lve returns show that contestant’s vote in 
Clark County was ieiger than any other Republican candidate, 
and yet he is the only one who has the audacity to challenge the 
honesty and fairness of the election in that county; but after he 
went there and finished taking his proof he was compelled to ad- 
mit that it was perfectly fair. No proof could be adduced to the 
contrary, and contestant and his attorneys so admitted, as will 
be seen, and none can be shown, because everybody there knows 
that a fairer election was never held in Clark County. The case 
of contestant fell to the ground at the end of his proof, when he 





made this agreement, which renders absurd and ridiculous the 

proposition to disfranchise Clark County, within whose bosom 

a enough buried greatness to inoculate half of this entire 
ngress: 


The agreed state of facts to be taken as of the proof herein which it is 
parece by both parties hereto: That all publican voters in Clar 


who attended the election and who desired to vote were given a fron 7 
opportunity to do so, and their votes were counted and certified as cast. 

Couple this with the fact stated in the deposition of Lee S. Bald. 
win, that contestant received 1,488 votes in said county, which is 
a very large vote to poll out of 1,600, and we have the strongest 
possible argument in favor of a fairly conducted election in Clark 
County, and a refutation of all charges of fraud against the offi- 
cers of that county who were in any way interested in conducting 
the election. This agreement, signed by the contestant and my- 
self and our attorneys, contains what lawyers call the gist of tho 
action. and this forced admission of his, because he could not 
prove to the contrary, demonstrates beyond question that the elec- 
tion in Clark County was an absolutely fair one. It seems to 
me to dispose of contestant’s case completely. Hesurely does not 
want or expect you to count for him the vote of those who remained 
at home, andif you do heis then defeated. This agreement elimi- 
nates Clark County from the contest. 

In Painter Harve precinct, in Floyd County, contestant was 
certified to have received 218 votes and myself 32 votes. In this 
precinct the law was held in utter contempt by those working in 
the interest of contestant. In this precinct three of the officers 
of the election were en and the only Democrat was an 
old man partially blind, so it was an easy thing for William R. 
Hopkins, the brother of contestant, who eff his way into the 


| votang room under the claim of Republican challenger, by frau 


and illegality and the use of money, to work the vote in the inter- 
est of his brother. In the oath he took as he swore 
that he would use no means to influence any voter, and immedi- 
ately thereafter he is found usurping the of the clerk, and 
marking the ballots of voters and showing others how to vote for 
contestant, treating on whisky in the voting room, and then going 
outside and buying ginger cakes from his sister and calling out, 
**Come up, gentlemen, a treat for Thomas Hopkins ”—his brother. 
He did not stop with all this, but after the vote was all taken he 
is found in the room with the board, taking the ballots from the 
box and calling off the vote, which is set down and the tally kept 
by one J. N. Harris, who was not an officer of election, and did 
not live in the precinct. This was done in theroom wheretwenty 
or more persons were allowed to crowd in the light of one dim 
lamp, and in the presence of Levi Hopkins, the nephew of con- 
testant, who was present during all that day mixing among the 
voters with a Winchester rifle, sometimes holding secret consulta- 
tions with his uncle William through the cracks in the voting 
room, and the same man who said to witness Martin, just after he 
had been talking to his uncle William through the crack of the 
voting room, “If they fool with me I will break the damn thing 
up,” meaning the election. 

This is the same character who makes a business dling 
‘“‘moonshine” liquor up and down the road, and in the fence cor- 
ners, out of a jug. It seems that his intrepid spirit rose in rebel- 
lion against the manifest injustice which characterized the actions 
of his devout uncle. Counsel for contestant in his reply brief 
paints in glowing colors and throws a glamour of ,asit were, 
over the soothing influence of the ginger cake ina ted Ken- 
tucky election. It seems tome that Levi Hopkins’s indignation on 
this occasion against the unfair and un of his 
own clan can not be too highly comm 
said in criticism of the Kentucky “‘ moonshiner,” it has never been 
contended that the natural chivalry of his nature will long per- 
mit him to be arrayed against the fair thing as this one was that 
day when he can say with the Highland chieftain, ‘‘ My foot is on 
my native heath, and my name is McGregor.” Levi ins by 
this one utterance showed himself to be the i 


**moonshiner ’ 
that he is—one of those rare birds seldom t by the armies 
of deputy marshals who infest that section who chase them 


like wild gazelles through deep fords and over rugged tipices. 
They have given a | habitation and a name to un vered 
country neighborhoods, and had he carried his threat into execu- 
tion that day and broke up the election he would have deserved a 
monument of marble, and his name would have lived in local tra- 
dition, song, and legend; and he might have been transfigured into 
immortality some future Charles Egbert Craddock or James 
Lane Allen. But he missed his . which, if unim- 

roved, never returns. In this the vote was taken in 4 
og house with cracks in the walls and a hole cut for a 
window, from which hole and crack everything which was done 
in the voting room could be both heard and seen by those who 
crowded around the house the whole day, although section 1470 


That no person, except an officer, shall remain within 50 feet of the polls 
except when voting. 

















In the Allan precinct, where the contestant was certified to 
have received 10 majority over myself, the 
and votes received until past 5 or 6 o’clock, and the voters 
and other persons not authorized by law were allowed to be pres- 
ent — in counting the ots, all of which was in viola- 
tion of law. 

In the county of Magoffin, where contestant is certified to have 
received 1,048 votes and myself 765 votes, such a state of chaos 
and ion exists as to render it impossible to determine what 
the correct result of the election was in that county. 


The Johnson Fork precinct had officers of election so ignorant 
or designedly corrupt that after a closed the e m they 
set fire to the poll books to conceal true result and sent in no 


return of the election to the county clerk, as was their duty under 
section 1483, Kentucky Statutes. It was claimed that in this pre- 
cinct contestant received a majority of the votes cast, although no 
certificate a book is filed in the office of the county clerk from 
which this be ascertained. 

The returns from the Meadows voting i show, as stated 
by R. C. Salyers, county clerk of M , that contestant re- 
ceived 124 votes and that I received 117 votes in said precinct, 
while said returns show that there were only 148 ballots counted 
as voted in said precinct, which is 98 less than the vote certified 
to have been cast between contestant and myself. This shows an 
inexcusable and bunglesome fraud or mistake on the part of some 
one eee and renders it impossible to determine how 
the vote of this precinct should be counted, = won for = 
abnormal majority against me in Magoffin. t, in his 
reply brief, is aan to explain what he charitably characterizes 


a“ .” He says: 
It must be admitted that this same certificate, showing the difference of 
98 votes the number counted as valid and the number cast between 


the contestant and con was the two the clerk, and 
oe testee, signed by judges, k, 
The mistake at Ivyton precinct was occasioned by a clerical 
error in the certificate sent to town, and at the outset was gener- 
ally admitted on all hands at Salyersville, the county si il i 
was determined by a few violent to 
true result of the vote in that precinct and county. In this 
the officers, in making out the certificate sent in with the 
to the county clerk’s office, made a mistake in filling it 
that it showed that contestant received 143 votes when in 
Pag sah we Sy Agent te ery ong ~~ obama. adhe 
. The clerk in making out the certificate reversed 
pa trae 9 wn eee vo ere 
contestant myself, coupled with explanation, es t 
ion. The certificate filed with the clerk 
is its face, for it shows that there were only 
155 ballots cast and counted as voted, while tu give contestant 143 
make 156, one vote more than was 
were doubtless many who did not vote 
a for every precinct return shows the 
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gra 
Estep, who lived in West Virginia, for his peculiar fitness for the 
purpose, was brought into the State and re in the voting room 
under the title of Republican challenger, that he ee get in his 
nefarious work. He is the same spoken of in the deposition 
Ss oe Chapman, who left Kentucky because he — a 
Pike County for concealing stolen goods, keeping a disorderly 
house, and easance in office. Section 1470, Kentucky Statvttes, 


No person other than the election officers shall remain within 50 feet of i 
polls except when voting: Froviied, Tint, each palit may appoin 
one challenger for each precinct, who shall be entitled to stay in the room or 
at the door thereof. Such challenger shall be a ted in writing by the 
chairman of the county or other local committee of their political party, and 
shall produce written mt on demand of any of the officers of elec- 
tion. Each challenger take the following oath: “ You do solemnly 
swear or affirm that you will faithfully and im discharge the duties 
as official challenger you not cause anv delay 


Seen Seine te Se Stes Gee Seemenes ure satisfactory 
of the qualification of such person as an 
influence any voter.” 


ector, and that you 
This from a, living in another State, without any 
right f himself into this secret room, as shown by the 
deposition of S. R. Daniels, under the claim that the court had 
ted him, and while there, in open violation of the oath he 
taken, went into the booth with voters and—as stated by the 
witness, R. F. Blankenship—w to the voters, at the same 
to the ballot; which means nothing more or less 
either to deceive or influence them to vote 
even went so far as to try to get the 
publicly, that he might see how each 
He also went to the door of the voting room a num- 
ber of times during the day, and would beckon for men to come 
in, and after they would come into the room and before they would 


: 
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get their ballots he would whisper to them, and after the polls closed 
6 sta in the room all the time the vote was being counted. 
Section 1481, Kentucky Statutes, provides: 

The county executive committee of each party having a ticket to be voted 
at an election may designate a suitable person to be present as witnesses and 
—— the coun of the vote in each precinct, who shall be admitted to 
said voting place; but no other persons except the election officers shall be 
admitted to the said polling place before or after the count begins, except as 
provided by law. 


Nor was Estep the only person there working in the interest of 
contestant guilty of gross election frauds, for while Estep was in 
the voting room getting in his work, he was supported on the out- 
side by one Frank Phillips, who, in the language of Jayson Rains, 
is a very violent, dangerous man, and most of the people in that 
neighborhood were afraid of him. He was a heroic chieftain and 
one tly renowned for his prowess in the border war between 
the Hatfields and McCoys. Thomas Chapman testified that he saw 
him take men by the arm and lead them to the door and tell them 
to go in and vote the Republican ticket, and also that while within 
the line he told the negro Henry, who had started in to vote, to get 
out; that hedid rot allow any negroes tovote there; and the negro 
took him at his word and did leave without voting. This negro 
was a Democrat, and had he been permitted on this occasion would 
have voted for me. 

After the polls were closed Phillips went into the voting room 
to reenforce Estep in controlling the count of the ballots, and 
while there tried to influence one of the judges to make a false 
return. Through the influence of these men, Moses Mounts and 
Bumbo Hurley, both minors, and Lon Toler, who had only come 
into the State the August previous, were all allowed to vote. 
They were all Republicans. During the time the vote was being 
taken, one of the judges got drunk and left his post of duty, and 
remained out of the voting place nearly half the day, although 
the law says that ‘‘the officers of election sball not separate dur- 
ing the hours of election.” Nothing half so bad as all this oc- 
curred in Clark County, which it is proposed to disfranchiee. 
The polls were not opened in this precinct until 8 o'clock a. m. 
or closed until 5 o'clock p. m. Section 1469 provides that the 
polls shall be opened at 7 o'clock a. m. and closed at 4 o’clock p. m., 
and in order to conform to this law the Republican judge set his 
watch back one hoar, and then held the polls open until 4 o'clock 
by the same watch. 

Having noticed in detail the several charges relied upon by each 
party, we will now compare them. 


UNLAWFUL INTERFERENCE IN COUNTING AND CERTIFYING THE VOTE. 


In Blackberry precinct I received 31 majority, and it is shown 
that Tolbert Hatheld. who was not an officer, assisted in counting 
the vote. This is more than offset by the Pamter Harve precinct, 
in Floyd County, where contestant received 196 majority, where 
contestant’s brother and others who did not live in the precinct 
counted the vote, none of them being officers of the election. 


POLLS KEPT OPEN AFTER 4 O'CLOCK. 


In Middle Creek voting precinct, in Floyd County, the polls were 
kept open after 4 o’clock. In this precinct I received 56 majority. 
The same thing occurred in Allan precinct and in Peter precinct, 
where contestant received 166 majority over myself. 


FRAUD. 


Contestant charges fraud against County Court Clerk Ramsey, 
of Clark County, a county in which I received 356 majority, 
which we think he wholly fails to establish. But should any gen- 
tleman take a different view of it, then we contend that the frauds 
charged to have been committed and strongly proven against 
Peter voting precinct, in Pike County; Painter Harve precinct, in 
Floyd County, and in the county of Magoffin largely more than 
offset anything wrong which might have been done in the county 
of Clark. Summing up, I have given the House as best I could in 
my weak way a clean statement, hastily prepared and unadorned 
and as brief as possible, of the facts in this case, and as I have 
tried to do my duty I believe you will do yours. In this recital I 
have followed in part the briefs prepared by F. A. Hopkins, an 
excellent ‘‘ Sanhneks mountain lawyer ”—and, as was said by a dis- 
tinguished Missouri member of the last Congress on this floor, 
** When you have said that, you have passed the highest encomium 
that can be passed on a lawyer”—and J. M. Benton, oneof the 
brightest ornaments of the Bluegrass bar. I do not believe that 
you will permit partisanship to override patriotism. I believe 
that the majority mean to do right, that the question uppermost 
in your minds is, ‘* Who was elected?” Admitting for the sake of 
argument every fact claimed in all his brie‘s, and still I am elected. 
It is im ible for any unbiased mind to construe the a other- 
wise. The Committee on Elections virtually conceded that no 
case had been made out when it granted him leave to take new 
depositions during the recess of Congress. And yet he did not 
avail himself of that privilege. He knew that the less proof he 
took the stronger would be his cese. As was suggested by amem- 
ber of the committee and by the report of the committee, you are 
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asked to unseat me, not on the proof, but by inference. The con- 
testant acknowledges in his reply brief and in his argument before 
the Committee on Elections, as they will bear me witness, that I 
was elected, that the injury sustained by him in Clark County 
was not of sufficient magnitude to warrant his defeat ane 
ascribed to irregularities there, but contended in effect that 
ought to be deprived of my seat to teach the ex-county clerk of 
Clark a jesson, when he says in his reply brief (page 24): 

The question is not whether anyone was injured or not injured, which 
would be difficult to prove or disprove; but the question is that the failure 
of Ramsey to distribute the sample ballots, taken in connection with his tes- 
timony that he did distribute them, is proof that his failure to distribute the 
sample ballots—or the regular ballots—according to law, was to conceal the 


fraudulent ballot as long as possible, and that his entire testimony is not 
worthy of belief. 
* * 


* * * * * 

It is virtually saying that a public official legally intrusted with preparing 
a statutory official ballot may with impunity violate the law by giving to the 
voters a fraudulent, illegal ballot, prepared to defraud a candidate or a polit- 
sont pasty, and that nobody should cry fraud unless somebody was injured 

I venture to assert that I should not be punished unless I am 
proven guilty, and that contestant should not be given this seat 
unless he was defrauded out of it—that he should not be elected 
by this House when he was surely defeated. This is the first time 
I ever knew of anyone in a damage suit, not even‘a railroad wreck 
or a breach of promise, where excessive damages are always de- 
manded—not even in one of these cases did I ever read of a per- 
son suing for something broken and at the same time acknowl- 
edging that nothing ad been broken. Itis absurd. There is a 
very able work on the Doctrine of Damnum Absque Injuria, by 
Edward P. Weeks, which I ccmmend to this counsel. 

In this same reply brief contestant says, in his effort to uphold 
the legality of the comparison of the county of Magoffin: 

The legality of the board is not to be ascertained. The question is, How 
many legai ballots were cast for contestant and contestee? 

So say I. The question of the distribution of sample ballots in 
Clark County, from which no one was materially injured, *‘is not 
to be ascertained. The question is, ‘‘ How many legal ballots were 
cast for contestant and contestee” in the district? 

On this question there can not rest the shadow of adoubt. The 
fact that the contestant was elected is not susceptible of logical 
or mathematical demonstration. I have reviewed and answered 
every charge on which proof has been submitted. There were 
some omnibus charges, such as that ‘‘500 minors and persons con- 
victed of felony,” etc., voted for me, which were too vague, in- 
definite, and ridiculous to require attention, no proof having been 
offered to sustain them. In each of the sixteen counties compos- 
ing that Congressional district a full set of county officers—that 
is, county judge, county attorney. clerk, sheriff, assessor, jailer, 
and coroner—were elected at the same election, and all are to-day 
holding their offices under the vote certified by the same pre- 
cinct officers and compared by the same comparing boards, all 
under oath when they made up the returns between the contest- 
ant and myself, Each of these officers is to-day holding undis- 
— possession, and this contestant is the only man who has the 

ardihood to question the integrity and fairness of a single elec- 
tion officer, the oath of every one of whom backed my certificate 
of election—one-half of whom were Republican. These precinct 
officers were evenly divided politically, and to challenge their 
returns is to say that they perjured themselves—that Kentucky 
is incapable of choosing her own Representatives. If you do this 
you may as well abolish elections by the people and empower Con- 
gress to choose its own members. Nothing but irregularities 
were proven, which did not affect the ultimate result in any county 
outside of Magoffin, where aclerical error and a false construction 
of the law lost me many votes; and those taken from me in Pike 
and Floyd counties by bribery andintimidation. The only way in 
which the result could be overturned would be in a case like this 
already noticed at Ivyton, Bloomington, and Trace precincts. In 
the last two a number of ballots cast for me were thrown out be- 
cause the voters used a pencil instead of a stencil. ‘The election 
law provides that— 

No ballot shali be rejected for any technical error which does not make it 
impossible to determine the voter's choice. 

The errors in these precincts are the only ones established in 
the entire proof, and would have increased my majority many 
votes. It is hardly fair for contestant to clafm that the 800 
majority in Johnson County is genuine, and that, on the other hand, 
the majorities in Clark and Knott counties, where there was a 
falling off of many votes, were false and fraudulent, and that the 
election officers in those two counties perjured themselves. It is 
hardly necessary for me to repeat to anyone conversant with the 
proof that in the entire range of facts it is not shown that I con- 
spired with anybody or authorized any friend of mine, or had 
known of any illegitimate plan, or thatany illegitimate plan existed, 
either expressed or implied, to defraud the contestant of a single 
vote to which he was entitled; that I used or authorized any friend 
of mine to use any money or whisky or browbeating and bull- 


dozing to influence any voter to vote for me; but, on the contrary 
the truth brands this pious contestant’s accredited agents with ali 
these crimes. 

Senator STEPHEN B, ELKINs has wisely said of the political 
situation: 

The Republican can not only hold its present 
- increase them, if it shapes its poiey so as to caialoear, Anaya Ana 

e people. 

You have always advocated a free ballot and a fair count, but 
of what advantage, I yey you, are these priceless jewels if the bal- 
lot has been bought, as the proof shows in this election was done, 
by the opposition to me, and if the true verdict is to be set aside 
after it is fairly rendered, as you are asked to do. It goes without 
saying that you have the absolute power to declare who shall oc- 
cupy these seats, but would it not be fairer to leave the sett]e- 
ment of these contentions between rival candidates, regardless of 
party, to the voters at the polls when they cast their ballots? I 
can not believe that you will strike down the sacred right of a 
sovereign people by unseating a Representative fairly chosen and 
backed by seven of the nine members of the Committee on Elec- 
tions. ere is not a line of the evidence which deprives me of 
a single vote that was counted for me or deprives the contestant 
of but one vote that was intended to be cast for him, and that 
was the fault of the voter; and I challenge the opposition to 
point out any other. No unbiased man can read the proof in 
this case carefully without reaching the inevitable conclusion 
that [ have more ground upon which to stand and contest than 
contestant; that I am more sinned against than sinning. The 

roof all over that district shows that a fairer election was never 

eld in Kentucky, a fact which all must admit, and which the 
contestant himself admitted in Clark County after he discovered 
that the contrary could not be established. Ihave been compelled 
to devote to this contest much time, thought, and research that 
should have been wholly dedicated to the business of my constit- 
uents and to reading and reflection, The district needs a Fed- 
eral court to pass on the personal and property rights of its peo- 
ple and to remove the clouds that overhang its land titles and 
quiet them; it needs a public building; but I have been com- 
pelled to neglect these needs in looking after this unnecessary and 
uncalled-for contest, after having in a previous Congress for the 
first time secured reports from the Committees on the Judiciary 
and Public Buildings and Grounds favorable to both these measures. 

Many fair Republicans in that district have expressed their con- 
demnation of this contest to me and will learn with a pang that I 
am ney pei to ask from my colleagues what a respectable ma- 
jority of my constituents have already givenme. Ihardly believe 

will be regarded as too sentimental, even in this prosy, practical 
age, when | assert that the outcome of this contest will touch every 
hand and home in the Tenth district and many elsewhere. But ! 
feel sure that you are not going to render such a monstrous, 
tyrannical, and despotic verdictas you have been called upon to do. 
I have too much confidence in the sense of fairness of those with 
whom | have been associated recently. I believe that you will en- 
large your generosities by doing simple and exact justice in this . 
case; that you intend to do right in this matter; that when the 
vote is taken here the accredited verdict of the e will stand, 
rendered at the fairest election ever held in the district, and that 
the voice of the people—which is the voice of God always and 
everywhere, when they understand the question—will, by your 
verdict this day rendered, stand vindicated and triumphant, re- 
membering that— 

Truth crushed to earth will rise again; 
. The eternal years of God are hers. 

Personally, from the beginning, the outcome of this contest has 
been immaterial to me. I care more for the principle than the 
place. I would rather stand erect and lose than 


Crook th yrcqnant hinges of knee, 
Where thi may follow oe 
I have known men to be rnined by elected to Congress, 
but not one who was ultimately injured by turned out after 


he was elected. My constituents would probably vindicate their 
right to choose their own Representative, even though the salary 


were used to buy votes on the other side. If Joseph had not been 
robbed of his coat of many colors and sold into tian bondage 
he never would, in all probability, have become remier of 


Egypt. Better be elected and turned out than not elected and 
turned in. It would be a long time before that district would be 
close enough for another contest unless the party is revolutionary 
that attempts it. The that aspires to others ought 


first learn to govern itself. However, ‘‘ without this,” it is imma- 
terial to me individually whether I am in Congress or out so long 
as poverty—the result of unequal laws—is the —— of my 
people, who find the gates of human ee eee a 
ity closed against them. The skies of Kentucky are clearer 

those that bend over Washington, and the breezes that come from 


the Blue Ridge are purer than the selbst city’ ia tivo ax the ae 
, midst 


mac. While stan in this beau 











splendid public edifices and magnificent private residences, with 
culture, refinement, and wealth upon every hand to attract and 
dazzle the mind, I see much to admire. But in the humble home 
of the cottager who inhabits the wild fastnesses of the Cumber- 
land Mountains, I see much to love. Their child-like simplicity, 
broad, open-handed nee and generous sympathy for their 
fellow-man, brings to mind the remark of a great genius of the 
past, that on the heights of the mysterious beyond he only desired 
a highland welcome. Such was his highest idea of heaven. 

Gentlemen, I have spoken at such t length not for my own 
sake; but for the cause of truth, which is in danger of being 
trampled underfoot. I am much obliged for your patient atten- 
tion to this weak statement of an impregnable case. 
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Tue CoMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
Tenth Congressional District, sct.; 


To tn cterte ot Se count; cone of = counties f Been. Cae en. 
. Johnson, Knott, , Martin, Magoffiu, Montgomery, . 

Menifee, Pike, Powell, and Wolfe: - ee 
This is to certify that a convention was held by the Democrats of the Tenth 
Conguegsienst district of Kentucky in the town of ante Ky., on the 10th 
and lith days of oo at which convention Joseph M. Kendall was by 
said convention no: ted as candidate for Representative of the said Con- 
gressional district, to be voted for at the November election, 1894; that the 
title and hy ee represented by the said convention are known and = 
nated as Democratic party of the State of Kentucky, and that the device 
te be placed at the head of the list of candidates of the Democratic party to 


the gamecock. 

Witness our hands, as chairman end secretary of the said convention, this 
the llth day of July, 1894. 
T. C. JOHNSON, Chairman. 


(Residence. Campton, Wolfe County, Ky.) 
HENRY WATSON, Secretary. 
(Residence, Mt. Sterling, Montgomery County, Ky.) 
STATE OF KENTUCKY, 
County of Wolfe, sct.; 

I, J. B. Hollon, a county court clerk within and for said county and State. 
do certify that on this the 18th day of September, 1894, personally appeared 
before me, Thomas C. Johnson, who acknowledged the foregoing certificate 
to be his act and deed, who was also sworn by me that the statements con- 
tained in said certificate are true. 

Given under my hand and official seal the year and fog eter one 

J. B. HO N, C.W.C.C. 


STATE OF KENTUCKY, 


County of Clark, sct.: j 
I, Joe B. Ramsey, a county court clerk within and for said céunty and 
State, do certify that on this 8d day of October, 1894, personall 


pe appeared 
before me, Henry Watson, who acknowledged the foregoing certificate to be 
his act and deed. who was also sworn by me that the statements contained in 
said certificate are true. 
Given under my hand and official seal the year and day aforesaid. 
JOE B. RAMSEY, Clerk C. C., Ky. 
By W. T. FOX, D. C. 


Contested-Election Case—N. T. Hopkins vs. Joseph M. Kendall. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. N. T. HOPKINS, 


OP KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 18, 1897, 


On the following resolutions: 


“Resolved, That N. T. Hopkins was not elected a Pemeneintive to the 


Fifty-fourth Congress from the Tenth Congressional ct of the State of 
Kentucky, and is not entitled to the seat. 

“Resolved, That Joseph M. Kendall was duly elected a Representative to 
the Fifty-fourth Congress from the Tenth Congressional district of the State 
of Kentucky, and is entitled to the seat.” 

Mr. HOPKINS said: 

Mr. Speaker: On Thursday, February 18, 1897, and immedi- 
ately after I had taken the oath as a member of this House, the 

ntleman from Arkansas {Mr. DINSMORE], who is a member of 
the Elections Committee which heard my contest, and who made 
a speech before this House in behalf of Mr. Kendall, arose in his 
seat and said: 

Mr. SPEAKER. I ask unanimous consent that _ gentleman from Ken- 


Mr. Hopkins, the contestant in this case, the contestee, Mr. Ken- 


ei have leave to print remarks in the Recorp upon the election case just 


I wish to say that I neither requested, nor in any way author- 
ized the Arkansas gentleman to make such a request, and I think 
I am correct in assuming that Mr. Kendall was responsible for the 
request, and was anxious to put in the RECORD a speech which he 
never uttered anywhere, but availed himself of such an r- 
tunity to attack me and the people of the Tenth district of - 


He was undoubtedly anxious to unload an old speech which he 
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had carried in his pockets for several months, instead of carrying 
it in his head. 


He had opportunities to deliver that speech, but he never had 


the courage to do so. He ought. to have delivered it before the 
committee before the case was decided. He ought to have deliv- 
ered it on the floor of the House before he was unseated. But he 


—— to have others to speak for him. He had his kinsman, 

rank Hopkins, of Floyd County, Ky. and also Gen. W. W. 
Dudley, an able lawyer and influential Republican of Washington 
City, to k for him before the committee, and on the floor of 


the House he let Republicans advocate his cause. 


Why did he not ak his little speech? Had he done so he 
might have turned the tide in his favor. On the very day he was 
turned out of this House, he had printed in the RecorD a speech 
he never made. He did that for home consumption, and will 
likely be a candidate again and claim that he fell a martyr. But 
before he fell and made his escape, he drew from the Treasury 
two years’ salary, to which I alone was entitled. He got two years’ 

y for clerk hire to which I was entitled and can not now get. 

e got all the books, records, maps, documents of every kind to 
which I was entitled, and which I will never get for my constitu- 
ents. He gotall the garden seeds for two years to which I was 
entitled and will never get. He got everything in the way of 
money, documents, seeds, privileges to which a Congressman is 
entitled, and to which he was not entitled. 

This ought to have satisfied him. But he seems greedy, mad, 
and dissatisfied. 

The law and facts were against him. He should be thankful 
that he was permitted to serve as long as he did. But in his 
printed speech, which he never spoke, read, nor whispered, he 
takes occasion to discuss a lot of stuff that was never discussed 
before the committee. 

Had he confined himself to the Clark County frauds, which only 
were reported upon by the committee, he would have shown bet- 
ter taste than he has displayed. But he rambles over matters 
which have no bearing upon the contest between us. He evi- 
dently does this to show his polish, his literary attainments, and 
his professional acquirements. .- 

He goes out of the way to suggest that Iam not a very good 
Republican, and refers to me as a vanquished rural rooster smart- 
ing under defeat. 

tis true that I live in the country on a little farm,and ama 
very poor man, with a large family to support, and never had the 
advantages of schools and polished society. I married when I was 
only 19 years old, and have had to always labor to support my 
family. I have lived by farming and logging, and, not being an 
educated man like my friend Kendall, I have never known how 
to take short cuts as against hard labor, and not being a polished 
~~ I have never been able to pass for more than I actually mer- 
ited. 
I was nominated for Congress when I did not seek the nomina- 
tion, and when notified was at home working in my cornfield. 

I hesitated whether iv accept, and felt inclined not to do so, as I 
knew it would be a great sacrifice to my family, if defeated, as 
I was too poor to lose the time from my daily labor, which was 
necessary to canvass such a large district, but finally I obeyed the 
wishes of my yn and the advice of friends and accepted the 
nomination. I went over the district telling the people my views 
upon the issues involved in that campaign, but never succeeded 
in getting my opponent, Mr. Kendall, to meet me in debate. 

¢ always had business elsewhere, and kept himself at a safe 
distance. I went among the farmers and the country people. 
They knew me by reputation if not by sight. They knew my 
character for truth and veracity. They knew that if elected I 
would vote and act in Congress from the best information I could 
obtain, and what would be for my interest would be for their 
oe as we were all poor farmers and logmen standing to- 
gether. 

He refers to me as a Republican trying to unite the Baptist 
Church, and says that in order to gain my contest, which appeared 
to me as a mess of pottage, he believes I would deny being a 
Baptist. 

Ido not know why Mr. Kendall undertakes to cut, slash, and 
punch the Baptist Church or any of its members, as during our 
cam he was, so I was informed, crying that he was.a Baptist, 

Is all 1 never deny my religious principles in or out of Congress. 
It is well known by those who know me that I am a member of 
the Baptist Church, but I do not fall out with any man because 
his views do not accord with mine as to either politics or religion. 

Every man has a right to his own opinion on these matters. 1 
am proud that I am a farmer, and also a member of the Baptist 
Church, and it is far better to belong to some good religious de- 
nomination than to none at all. 

It is bad taste in Mr. Kendall for him to try to poke fun at me 
by referring to me as being a ‘‘rural rooster” and a member of 
the Baptist Church, but his speech will do him no good among the 
honest voters of the Tenth district of Kentucky. 
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Mr. Kendall devotes the greater part of his speech in trying to 
how that the county court clerk of Clark County did not perpe- 
rate a fraud in preparing the ballots used in that county, and he 

uses at least ten thousand words in explaining his view of the 
Clark County fraud. Mr. Kendall says that there was nothing 
wrong in Clark County. He failed, however, to even convince 
the Democrats on the committee that there was nothing wrong in 
Clark County. The committee is composed of Judge DaNIELs of 
New York, Mr. Royss of Indiana, Mr. Cooke of Mlinois, Mr. 
LEONARD of Pennsylvania, Mr. Moopy of Massachusetts, Mr. Lin- 
NEY of North Carolina, all Republicans; and Mr. Bartiett of 
Georgia, Mr, TurRNER of Virginia, Mr. Dinsmore of Arkansas, 
Democrats. 

All of this committee made a report in favor of Mr. Kendall 
retaining his seat except Mr. Royse and Mr. Linney, who reported 
against Mr. Kendall. The very men on the committee, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, who were for Kendall, say in their 
report that J. B. Ramsay, the clerk of Clark County, perpetrated 
frand in preparing the ballots for that county. 

Concerning what is known as the George Gray ticket, or, in 
other words, the straight Republican ticket, the members of the 
committee who were for Kendall use this language: 

The object of framing this last ticket was to deceive illiterate persons in 
tending to vote the Republican ticket and to lead and induce them to vote it, 
pe ng ae believing that in sodoing they were voting the regular Repub- 
3am it did so deceive Republican voters, as it was intended it should deceive 

em. 

They further say, in speaking of the 79 votes cast under the 
fraudulent ticket: 

These 79 persons in this manner clearly disclose their intention to vote for 
the Republican candidates, and were only prevented from regularly doing so 
by this fraudulent and unlawful act of County Clerk Ramsay. 

They further say, in speaking of the ballot as prepared, that it 
was— 

a fraudulent and unlawful act— 

And in speaking of his conduct, they say: 

The fraudulent conduct of the cierk— 

And that— . 

He deserves the severest censure for his fraudulent and official misconduct, 
and he really deserved to be punished for his crime. 

They further say that the George Gray petitions were not filed 
according to the proof until the 22d day of September; but J. B. 
Ramsay, the county court clerk of Clark County, swore that the 
petitions were filed on the 14th day of September. 

Mr. Kendall’s friends on the committee, therefore, hold that 
Ramsay swore a lie. Why, then, should Mr. Kendall have his 
long speech printed, in which he undertakes to show that there 
was nothing wrong in Clark County, that no frayd was perpe- 
trated there, after his own friends on the committee had stated in 
their report to this House that the county clerk had perpetrated 
fraud in preparing the ballots and that he deserved to be punished 
for his crime? But it is likely that Mr. Kendall will circulate his 
speech through the Tenth district, in the hope of deceiving and 
misleading voters. I hope he will distribute 50,000 of his speeches, 
and without delay. . 

As his own friends on the committee contradict him as to the 
Clark County fraud and the testimony relative thereto, it is 
ee useless for me to follow him in all he has said as to Clark 

anty. 

Mr. Kendall certainly fails to comprehend the meaning of the 
Kentucky law as to the selection of devices. He uses this language 
in his written speech: 

The learned counsel for contestant can not deny—no Kentucky lawyer will 
deny—that had my certificate of nomination, which was filed before contest- 
ant’s, asked for the le as my device, and that my name be placed under 
that emblem on the ot, following the laws, the clerk would have been com- 

‘lied to place my name under the eagle, and had he failed to do so he and 
is bondsmen would have been responsible to me in a personal action for an: 

injury that might have resulted, unless they had hidden themselves behin 
section 1453, Kentucky Statutes. 

Mr. Kendall fails to understand that the Republican of 
Kentucky in convention assembled had selected the ‘‘ eagle about 
to fly” as its party device, to stand at the head of its party nomi- 
nees. That device legally belonged to the Republican party and 
its nominees. I had been nominated by a Republican convention 
in July, but the certificate of my nomination was not filed with 
the county clerk of Clark County till in October, but it was filed 
within the time prescribed by law. Mr. Kendall fails to distin- 
— between the date of selecting a device and the date of in- 

orming the clerk as to the selection. He goeson the idea thatthe 
device can not be selected until the county clerk shall have been 
notified of the selection. 

The eagle device was selected in 1892 by the Republican party 
in Kentucky for all its party nominees. 

The convention that nominated me ratified the selection of the 
eagle as a device, because I wasa Republicannominee. The fili 
of my i of nomination with the county clerk of 


County was not a selection of theeagle as a device, but it was only 


a notice to him that the eagle, as the device of the Republican 
party, was not changed by the convention which nominated me. 
But had the eagle not been selected by the Republican State 
convention, I would have been entitled to it, because it was se- 
lected in July by the convention which nominated me, when the 
petitioners in Clark County did not select it until in September. 

Mr. Kendall, however, seems to hold that the clerk is bound to 
comply with the provisions of the law in placing devices. In this 
he is surely correct, and that is the ground I urged in my contest 
as to Clark County. 

The testimony shows that the clerk of Clark County did not 
obey the law in preparing the ballots, but that he fraudulently 
violated the law, with the p of misleading and deceiving 
Republican voters. The majority of the committee held that the 
clerk perpetrated a fraud, but that the extent of the fraud, so far 
as I was concerned, was the 79 votes cast under the eagle. 

The minority of the committee, Royse, of Indiana, and Liynry, 
of North Carolina, held that the extent of the fraud as to my can- 
didacy could not be estimated, and that the 79 votes was not a fair 
nor reasonable estimate of the fraud. 

In addition to this, they held that the Ken law is manda- 
tory as to the ballot, and that a ballot must be legally prepared 
before it can be an official ballot. They held—and the Tees sus- 
tained their position by a vote of 197 to 91—that the Clark County 
ballots were fraudulently and unlawfull and because 
of this the said ballots were not official ts, and therefore 
could not be used by a voter to legally express his choice, and 
therefore the vote of Clark County must be rejected. The testi- 
mony in this case shows J. B. Ramsay, the tuen county clerk of 
Clark County, in his testimony as a witness for Mr. Kendall, held 
_ - Kentucky law is mandatory as to the preparation of the 

ot. 

He swore that he consulted J. M. Benton and E. 8. Jouett, both 
lawyers at Winchester, Ky., as to how he should proceed, and 
that they advised him that he was bound under the law to give 
the eagle as a device to the George Gray ticket. Then Benton and 
Jouett, as witnesses for Mr. Kendall, swore that they so advised 
Mr. Ramsay. This shows that those two lawyers, both of 
them Democrats, construed the law as upon the county 
clerk. But the mistake made by Benton and Jouett in giving 
ae advice was that they misconstrued the law as to the time 
when the devices were selected. They the selection 
of the eagle by the Republican party in State convention. They 
disregarded the fact that the convention which nominated me in 
7 selected the eagle device. 

ey went on the idea that because the Gray petitions were filed 
in September, when the certificate of my tion was not filed 
till in October, therefore the request of the Gray petitions should 
be complied with. we were advising the clerk to stick to the 
law—that he was bound to comply with its provisions—but they, 
in this case, were either ignorant of facts upon which to form legal 
=— or they did not understand the law as to the selection of 

evices. 

Their advice to the county clerk of Clark County, however, was 
on the ground that the law is mandatory, and that he was bound 
to comply with and obey its provisions in preparing the official 


ballots. 
Their great mistake was in not properly understanding the law 
as to the selection of devices by party organizations or petitioners. 
If the law is mandatory on clerk as to how he shall prepare 
the ballot, and if he willfully, corruptly, and fraudulently vio- 
lated the law in preparing the ballot, then the ballot is not pre- 
pared according to provisions of section 1446, Kentucky elec- 
tion law, and consequently can not be an official ballot, and could 
not be used by voters in expressing their political preferences as 
between Mr. Kendall and myself, and therefore they could not be 


counted. 
ae in his printed speech, which was never spoken, says 


Under the Australian law now-in force in Kentucky a ballot is not valid 
unless it does have a device upon it. 


This assertion shows that Kendall himself holds that the provi- 


sions of the law should be complied with by the county clerk in 
preparing the ballots. According to his t,a ot is not 


valid unless it has a device upon it. In my case the county clerk 
of Clark County stole my lawful device and gave it to a bogus 
and unlawful ticket, which had no right to be on the ballot, and 
en ee ee 
evice, 

Then, if a ballot is not valid unless 
a NS ee ee ee — 
them, put there through fraud and corruption mislead 
deceive voters, can be valid ballots? 

said in their 
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SPECIFIC LOss. 

But it was urged that I should be required to show how many 
votes I lost by reason of the fraudulent, unlawful ballots, and that 
was the tion taken by the majority of the committee, and they 
held that the 79 votes under the eagle was the extent of my loss. 

My attorney took the ground that it was impossible to produce 
legal amd competent testimony by which my loss could be con- 
clusively shown, and that the character of the fraud was such that 
it was impossible to prove its effect upon my candidacy, and that 
if the Kentucky law was mandatory upon clerk as to how the 
ballots were to be a then it was unnecessary to prove the 
number of votes I lost by reason of the character of the ots. 

Those were the positions taken by my attorney. 

The testimony that there was a con y between the 
then county clerk of Clark County and some of the Democratic 
organization to: place a bogus ticket on the ballot and Le it the 
og ree ublican device; that no sample ballots 
were posted at any of the precincts, and that the Republicans 
knew nothing as to the fraudulent ballot until the polls were 
opened. Then there was great indignation, consternation, and 
hesitation among the Republicans, and word was among 
them at many precincts ‘“‘ not to vote.” But later on the Repub- 
licans rallied and cast 1,488 votes, whilst the Democrats cast 1,844. 
It was contended that this was the usual Republican and Demo- 
cratic vote of the oe: To meet this view of the case, the testi- 
mony shows that outside of Clark County my vote in the district 
was 3,155 ter than the Presidential blican vote of 1892, 
while Mr. dali received only 488 votes more than the Demo- 
cratic Presidential vote of 1892. 

My increased vote over the Republican vote of 1892 was as fol- 
lows: Breathitt, 153; Elliott, 190; Estill, 208; Floyd, 460; Johnson, 
250; Knott, 162; Lee, 116; M , 204; Martin, 103; Menifee, 62; 
Montgomery, 257; Morgan, 233; Pike, 445; Powell, 97; Wolfe, 215. 
= was a uniform gain of over 31 per cent outside of Clark 

unty. 

But when we went to Clark, Mr. Kendall fell 114 votes behind 
the Democratic vote of 1892, while I fell behind the Republican 
vote 111. Why should we both in Clark fall ete vote ae 
for our respective parties in an exciting Presidential campaign 
The assessor’s book shows there were 4,045 voters in Clark in 1894, 
and more than 700 of them failed to vote for Mr. Kendall or my- 
self. Seven hundred remained from the polls. 

It was urged that Governor Bradley lost the district in 1895 by 
202 majority. But I wish to say that outside of Clark I receiv 
in the district 256 more votes than Governor Bradley received, 
while he received 174 more votes in Clark than I received, whilst 
the testimony shows that 51 Republican voters were in line in Win- 
chester when the polls closed and did not get to vote for Governor 
Bradley. Had I received Bradley’s vote in Clark I would have 
received 430 votes more than he received in the district. 

Mr. Kendall received only 335 more votes in the district than 
Bradley received, and had [ received Bradley’s vote in Clark I 
would have been 105 votes ahead of Mr. Kendall. But the testi- 
mony in this case develops the fact that the vote certified to the 
seeretary of state from Clark shows that I received 1,488 and Ken- 
dall 1,844 votes in that county, while the present county clerk of 
Clark certified to the committee that my true vote in that county 
was 1,504, while Kendall’s was only 1,810, thus showing that the 
returns sent to the secretary of state cheated me out of 50 votes. 
Add these to the 50 persons who failed to vote for Bradley in Clark, 
but who were at the polls ready to vote when the polls closed, and 
had I received the usual Republican vote in Clark County I would 
have defeated Mr. Kendall more than 200 votes. : 

But why should this Clark County fraud have been committed, 
had not it been thought nee Se ae Democratic leaders of 
Clark County? Why should Mr. receive the benefit of 
that fraud and throw upon me the burden of proving my specific 
loss? Will any fair-minded man contend that under the proof 
my loss was only 79 in Clark? 

e testimony shows that 107 re: Republicans failed to 
vote in-Winchester, whilst 79 registered Democrats and 25 regis- 
tered Independents failed to vote. - 

This fraud was too gigantic to be estimated. Republicans were 
dismayed. They thought the same trick had been worked in 
every county in the district. They abandoned the polls, and in 
several instances Republican election officers refused t> serve and 
abandoned their places, which were promptly filled by Democrats. 

Mr. Kendall was willing to accept and avail himself of the 
Clark County frand and then try to hold me to prove specific loss 
of votes on account of the fraud. 

He then in his printed h, in substance, contends that the 
law prevents me from ing any proof at all as to my loss of 
votes. He uses this language: 


The of the Australian ballot is to protect the sacred secrecy of the 
voter's choice: for if he were com 


or to tell how he voted, it 
in Kentucky and the SES 
ay So dolekaed tas sctueals boammey Gar wetan ines about 


re 


protected that itis impossible to find out how he did vote, or, in fact, any ma- 
rial wrong whatever. 

is destroyed when a voter tells how he voted, and if you can not 
allow even one voter to tell for whom he voted, and if no one else is permitted 
to see or know how he did vote, pray tell me how you would overcome my 
majority. 

Those are Mr. Kendall’s words. He first contends that the 
clerk of Clark County was compelled by the law to do as he did 
in preparing the ballots; that he committed no fraud; that the 
law is mandatory. 

He then contends that I was not injured; and if I was, it was 
only to the extent of 79 votes. 

I am then called upon to prove my specific loss. Mr. Kendall 
then says the law bach me from proving anything, and he 
exclaims, ‘‘Pray tell me how you would overcome my majority!” 
And he further says: 

The courts of Kentucky have held that a voter can not be compelled, and 
— not to be even permitted to tell, on the witness stand for whom he voted, 
and the reason for is obvious and its wisdom indisputable. 

Thus does Mr. Kendall undertake to shield himself behind the 
law which prevents me from showing how many votes I actually 
lost, and then he boldly laims that I should not be seated 
because I have not proved that I lost any votes by reason of the 
fraudulent ballot. 

He further says in his printed remarks: 

All, then, this contest can amount to is to prove a few insignificant irregu- 

ties, mostly of form, that do not change a single vote. 

Does he call the Clark County fraud an insignificant irregu- 
larity? The committee does not call that fraud an insignificant 

ri 


ty. 

Lawyers know that a voter can not be compelled to state how 
he voted, nor does the law —_ @ person who did not vote to 
testify as to how he would have voted. The only way I could 
have proved my actual loss by reason of the fraudulent coon bal- 
lot in Clark County would have been for me to take the testimony 
of every legal voter who was in that county on the day of election 
as to how he voted or how he would have voted, and the law pre- 
vented me from making such proof. It is true that I may have 
introduced witnesses to show that they did not vote. I could 
have asked them why they did not vote. They could have replied 
that it was none of my business, and I now ask under what law 
and under whatcom aecey legal process such witnesses could have 
been forced to testify even as to why they may not have voted? 

The > pe obstructions surrounding and preventing an investi- 
gation of such frauds as those committed in Clark County, so far 
as ascertaining the actual loss sustained by an injured candidate, 
render it necessary that the law should be mandatory, or the bur- 
den of proof shifted to the candidate who receives the benefit of 
the fraud, to show that the candidate complaining suffered no loss. 

CLARK COUNTY AGREEMENT. 

Much has been said about what is known as the Clark County 
ene. which was entered into in order to prevent the taking 
of testimony. 

My notice of contest charged that voters who intended to vote 
for me were terrorized and intimidated and thereby prevented 
from voting for me. 

This agreement was for the purpose of waiving that charge, and 
also to show that the election officers committed no frauds in 
counting or certifying the votes cast. 

It was well understood between my attorney and Mr. Kendall’s 
attorneys what the agreement then meant and what it was in- 
tended to cover. 

But Mr. Kendall, and the committee for him, undertake to find 
in that agreement an acknowledgment on my part that I suffered 
no loss. But such is nota fair nor correct interpretation of the 
agreement, which is as follows: 

That all Republican voters in Clark County who attended the election and 
who desired to vote were given a fair and free opportunity to do so, and their 
votes were counted and certified as cast. 

That means that there was no intimidation on the day of elec- 
tion; that those who wanted to vote had the privilege of doing so 
unobstructed; that the election officers committed no frauds. 

But that agreement does not say that the county clerk did not 
commit a fraud. It doesnot say that he prepared and distributed 
a legal ballot. It does not say that voters did vote, or could have 
voted a legal ballot. 

The truth is, that no other thanan illegal, fraudulent ballot was 
cast in Clark County, nor did the voters have an opportunity to 
cast any other kind of ballot. The member from Massachusetts 

Mr. Moopy], an able lawyer, who spoke for Mr. Kendall, said in 

is speech: 

We all agree that that ticket which was placed on the official ballot was 

y placed re. The eagle ticket ought not to have been on the 
ballot. It was a wron: ticket, and we all agree to that. The question is, 
What is the result which ought to follow from that wrongon the part of the 
county clerk? 

Mr. CONNOLLY, of Illinois, asked Mr. Moopy if there was any 
other ballot used in Clark County but that one. 
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‘ Mr. Moopy replied: But Mr. Moopy failed to convince the House that his idea was the 
: Oh, no; that was the only ballot that any voter could use. Correct. aie, SE Te that I should prove specific loss by rea- 
son of the ballot. 


or. e Kentucky law says that no ballot 
General GRosVENOR, of Ohio, said: official ballot shail be used, and that it sl a be artoned oa but = 


That is exactly the point that I want to ask the gentleman a questionabout. | which means that unless the official ballo prin 
Now, if that be true, if the legislature prescribes the form of ballot to be used t is ted as the law 


4 ; directs, it can not be used. The Clark County ballots had to 
and another form is used with the intent to defraud, what remedy is there : ’ be 
for an act like that except to treat that vote and that election as a nullity? rejected because they were illegal, and the Clark Count} agree- 




































































& vr But the said County Clerk fraudulently and unlawfully prepared and distrib 
Pe HOPKIN S VS. KENDALL, paces and Yiegal ballot, which he distributed. and which alone wae 
10TH DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY. mena ~~ 
© 
The Constitutional, Statutory Ballot should have been 
FG repared by the County Clerk of Clark county, Ken- 
Pa ucky, as follows: 
DEMOCRATIC TICKET. REPUBLICAN TICKET. STRAIGHT REPUBLICAN, 
; For Representative in Con- | For Representative in Con- | For Representative in Con- 
gress. gress. gress. 
JOSEPH M. KENDALL... | N. T. HOPEING .......0.05 | cncwcccntowncescccc. 2.8.5. e 
DEMOCRATIC TICKET. BEPUBLICAN TICKET. «| «cane wenn wncnce ence ccnccnwsence | concen cnnncs condecsnnnasssaces | S8eesuccssusewesee sees... sccce 
Sony | TN et [Unexpired Term.] (Unexpired Term.] 
For Representative in Con- | For ————* in Con- W. M. BECKNER.......... SOUEN, Tes THOWEAEY can n cca. | ces cre disses ctcece co.22--.... 
ess. i 
JOREPR WM. KEMDALAs.. | HM. T. WOPRIMB .nccccccree | Sere errere sose sete conhes [ hscSeneanenies Kenmaneemeenenenrs oo totem ateenoreoses on zoe 
Oblnlidic aries Siibiamdrwes aivtaSegheiaien eee ane ener ne ne enee con cens veces For Representative to the | For resentative to the | For a to the 
(Unexpired Term.] (Unexpired Term.] gislature. ture. ture 
W. M. BECKNER.......... JOHN L. BOSLEY ........ {Unexpired Term.] 
id ee oe te SAREE Pas OGAD oasis Fc i i eo ee aititeee ce cecccccce 
For Representative to the | For Representative to the sore dhctesone rrcasoeee | epeerrebeaeir ete ee 
ny a ' gulatare. For County Judge. For County Judge. For County Judge. 
—_ ems RODNEY HAGGARD..... | 8. E. REED................- R. W. BARNETT .......... 
SEA ee 8. E. REED 
For County Attorney. For County Attorney. For County Attorney. 
For County Judge. For County Judge. 
2 RODNEY HAGGARD..... <i een eso JAMES D. MITCHELL.... | E.K.S.CLINKENBEARD. | -----------------. ------------ 
; For County Attorney. For County Attorney. Ls Aaa or, For County Clerk. For County Clerk. 
iN JAMES D. MITCHELL.... | E. K. 8.CLINKENBEARD. ee CL ee he ee ee 
For Sheriff. For Sheriff. For Sheriff 
For County Clerk. For County Clerk. 
ee aR ow or sens Smee SAM EK. HODGKIN ee SE FR cckcne wtnsbeveie W. E. STALLARD......... 
a For Jailer. For Jailer. For Jailer 
For Sheriff. For Sheriff. 
SAM K. HODGKIN...._... ae BUTLER ROBINSON .... | J. G@. PARRISH ............ GEORGE GRAY........... 
> : For Assessor. For Assessor. For Assessor. 
For Jailer. For Jailer. 
BUTLER ROBINSON .... | J.G. PARRISH ........... JAMES JEWELL ......... THOMAS BUSH...-........ P. A. EMERY ..... cove 
; or Acsetner. Oink tigate ss oa ‘ac For ree For Surveyor 
JAMES JEWELL......... THOMAS BUSH........... me LETON ........ TART -~---ncnsnnoves, | a-nonedwessontpeonsn sooen----* 
For Coroner. For Coroner. For Coroner 
: For Surveyor. For Surveyor. 
’ D. J. PENDLETON ._....... anne cree CLIFF CRIM .............. J. H. W. SPOHN..... ooddeo JAMES BERRY ....-.----- 
Sie Gerener. ties Catan a Justice of the Peace. For Justice of the Peace. For Justice of the Peace. 
SERPS GREE ingen nieces BTEC sw shncesccn + WILLS «...........-.- | nace -nsenennseensnccssnesves | ennneanatsenstemnnsnnn son02-7* 
For Justice of the Peace. For Justice of the Peace. lH oma a. std ate. ow = * 
B. E. WILLS ....... cahpusce | easbnamhetendetaniiegsetnescare RG Agee See a, PON nh en Dee eee rete eer. 
For Constable. For Constable. To the Clerk of the House of Representatives: on 
Oy MTN ‘onetinetnatchaile bwin oc Soeiniisemaniueainen This is the ballot referred to by K. J. Hampton in his deposition and filed as an 
, exhibit and part thereof. : 
BR 0 ee aarti Ee J. W. POYNTER, Notary Public. 
: ment, about which so much has been said, does not allude to the ; take such additional testimony as we might desire concerning the 


ballotsin any way. It only meant that a fair and free opportunity | election inClark County. Thatresolution was introduced by Mr. 
was given for the purpose of voting ti:at fraudulent, illegal ballot. | Moopy, one of the committee which had charge of this case. 
: ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. attorney protested the resolution in conversation wi 
During the last session, in the closing days of this House, a| Mr. Moopy. We did not ask for it; nor did the committee make 
resolution was adopted permitting Mr. Kendall and myself to} an order, or give to me or my attorney information as to the 
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character of the additional testimony desired. Additional testi- 
mony was taken in behalf of both Mr. Kendall and myself. That 
testimony clearly shows that the petitions filed by ree Gray 
did not state facts sufficient to bring them within the provisions of 
the law. They were not legal petitions, and did not even author- 
ize the county clerk to favorably consider them, and that is the 
reason the — ticket was illegally and omnes vesa A placed on 
the ballot; and this illegal ticket gave the county clerk an excuse 
to steal the eagle from the Republican ticket and put it over the 
= ticket, and to put a coon device over the Republican ticket. 

e additional testimony further shows that I was cheated out 
of 50 votes in the certificate made to the secretary of state. It 
also shows the vote of each county in the Tenth Congressional dis- 
trict at every election for President and governor from 1884 to 
1895, and between Mr. Kendall and myself. It shows the regis- 
tered vote of Winchester in 1894 and 1895 and the number voting 
and failing to vote. From these fi it is shown to almost 
absolute nty that I must have lost from 300 to 400 votes in 
Clark County, as [I made t = inevery other county, amount- 
ing, as heretofore stated, to 3,155, while we both lost in Clark. 
Whil e the law prevented me from taking the testimony of voters 
as to how they voted or would have voted, Mr. Moopy in his 
speech says: 

Everybody knows that if Republicans did not vote it could be proved, and 
proved easily. The House had extended the time for this con t for the 
mere purpose of allowing him to prove it, He comes back without any proof 
whatever, and the excuse presented to the House is that the court of appeals 
of myecenne an, Socited that a man can not be compelled to tell how he 
voted, and ore for that reason it was impossible to compel a witness 
to testify that he did not vote and why he did not vote. 

In this argument the member from Massachusetts shows him- 
self more of a demagogue than an able lawyer, and he seems to 
be offering an excuse rather than an argument. 

He well knows that a voter can not be compelled to state how he 
voted, nor can he even be permitted to say how he would have 
voted. That is the law. 

I now say to Mr. Moopy that no voter can be ——— to say 
why he did not vote. The elective franchise is a privilege granted 
by the constitution of our State, the exercise of which is regulated 
by law. Neither the constitution nor the statutes compel any- 
one to vote. The privilege of voting can be exercised or not, at 
the = of the voter, and it is not in the power of any official 
or tribunal to compel a voter oro failed to exercise a 
constitutional p . Lam surprised at the position taken by 
the member from husetts. He causes me to doubt his 
ability as a lawyer: 

The testimony shows that 700 voters failed to vote in Clark. 
The member from Massachusetts thinks that I should be forced 
to show how many of them were Republicans. If he thought I 
could be cajoled into trying to do so by the resolution he caused 
to be passed authorizing the taking of additional testimony, or by 
any suggestions he may have e, he is now informed that we 
do not walk into any such traps, however skillfully concealed. 

The idea that a voter could be legally compelled, or even per- 
mitted, to say why he did not vote is absolutely ridiculous. Sup- 

shown that all of the 700 voters who failed to vote were 
ublicans. I guess the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
want me to show that they would have voted for me had it not 
been for that fraudulent and ill ballot. No voter is required 
to vote an illegal ballot, and he does not have to say under oath 
an about his failure to vote. 
e ballot was il 1, and no man has the right to vote an 
, fraudulent ot. But the member from Massachusetts. 
Ww. refusing to consider inferential testimony in my favor, 
draws on his i ination for reasons as to why the Republican 
vote of 1894 fell behind that of 1892 in Clark, whilst there was an 
increase in every other county of the district. He gives as his 
reason, and which is only an inference, that the colored voters 
were dissatisfied with an editorial which ap in the Win- 
chester Sun in April, 1894. He fails to remember that the colored 
voters were for me. Like a great many others ignorant of facts, 
he finds “‘ a nigger in the wood pile” where there is neither wood 
pile nor nigger. 

He contends that I must prove specific loss of votes in Clark 
County, and wants me to do so by testimony which the law pro- 
hibts. He then goes further, and wants me to show how many of 
those failing to vote were Republicans. Had I done so, would he 
have inferred that they would have voted for me? Unless he 
would, then it would be impossible for me to convince him, as 
the law will not force a voter to say why he did not vote or for 
whom he would have voted. 

It is nobody’s business why any man fails to exercise himself of 
a constitutional, personal -»rivilege, and the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts ought to so understand. If he is willing to draw rea- 
sonable inferences from competent testimony; I gave him a suffi- 
cient —— of that testimony; but there are none so blind as 
those who to see. 





CONCLUSION. 
In conclusion I wish to say that to answer in detail every 


charge, allegation, and inference made by Mr. Kendall in his 
printed remarks would make this longer than I desire. He makes 
some personal charges against me, my friends, and relatives which 
are not true. He charges that $2,000 was raised for mein a caucus 
at my brother-in-law’s which was used in Floyd County to buy 
votes, etc. This I deny; and there is not a word of proof to sus- 
tain his charge. He calls me a preacher contestant, with my soul 
blackened and scorched. Inreply to thisI say to him that Iremand 
him to the tender mercies of the voters of the Tenth district when 


he is in a candidate, which is likely not to be very long. 
To the member from Indiana [Mr. Royse] and the member from 


North Carolina [Mr. Linney] I feel under great obligations for the 
able manner in which they presented and defended the issues, as 


understood by them, and sustained by this House. I wish also 


to express my sincere thanks to the Republican members of the 


Kentucky delegation [Messrs. Hunter, Lewis, Evans, Puan, 


and CoLson] for the active support they gave me in this House in 


the cause of my contest. 
I naturally am gratified in having been accorded my seat, to 


which I believe I am entitled, and I trust that hereafter all county 


clerks in Kentucky will faithfully comply with our election laws 
in i tee g the official ballots, and that the Clark County fraud 
will never be repeated. I was kept out of the seat to which I was 


legally entitled for two years. Mr. Kendall has drawn over 
$10,000 and public documents and seeds from the United States to 


which he was not entitled. He has kept me out of my seat and 


prevented me from having an opportunity to be of benefit to my 


constituents as their Representative in Congress. It is now too 


late for me to even prepare and introduce bills for the considera- 


tiori of this Congress, as it is only two weeks to adjournment. 

I believe the good | mm of the Tenth district of Kentucky will 
approve the action of this House in seating me, and it may be that 
in the future I may have an opportunity to show to them what I 
would have tried to do for them had I been given my seat earlier, 

Appended is the ballot which was used and the ballot which 
should have been used in Clark County. 





Anti-Ticket Sealping Bill. 





SPEECH 
HON. JAMES S. SHERMAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 27, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10090) to amend an 
act entitled ““An act to regulate commercé "— 


Mr. SHERMAN said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I very much regret that the opponents of this 
bill have thought it expedient to decline to agree to a reasonable 
time for debate and have instead exhausted by all parliamentary 
tactics time that might otherwise have been consumed in debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I have offered two amendments to the bill, upon 
which the previous question has been ordered, and with these 
amendments the bill reads: 


An act to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate commerce.” 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be the duty of every common carrier sub- 
ject to the provisions of said act to regulate commerce to provide each agent 
who may be authorized to sell tickets or other evidences of transportation, 
subject to said act, of the holder's right to travel on the line of such carrier, 
or on any line of which such carrier's line shall form a part, with a certifi- 
cate setting forth the authority of such agent to make such sales; which 
certificate shall be attested by the signature of such common carrier, or 
whenever such common carrier is a corporation, by the signature of one o 
its principal officers and by its corporate seal, and shall be posted in a con- 
spicuous place in the office or place of business of such agent in such manner as 
to be in full view of the purchaser of tickets. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person not possessed of such au- 
thority, so evidenced, to sell, barter, or transfer, for any consideration what- 
ever, the whole or any part of any ticket, pass, or other evidence of trans- 

tion, subject to said act to regulate commerce, of the holder’s right to 
ravel on ony line of any common carrier subject to the provisions of said 
act: Pro , That the purchaser of a transferable ticket in good faith for 
personal use in the prosecution of a journey shall have the right to resell 
same to a person who will, in good faith, personally use it in the prosecu- 
tion of a journey: And oka a Surther, at nothing in this act shail pre- 
vent the properly authorized agent of any transportation company from 
purchasing from the properly authorized agent of any other transportation 
company a ticket for a passenger to whom he may sell a ticket to travel over 
any t of the line for which he is the properly authorized agent, so as to 
evable such passenger to travel to the place or junction from which his 
ticket shall read. 

Sec. 3. That any ee or persons violating any of the provisions of, or 
neglecting to comply with any of the requirements of, the ee sections 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof in any district court of the United States within the jurisdic 
tion of which the offense was committed, be subject for each offense to a fine 
not escoosng S08, or imprisonment for a term of not exceeding one year, 
or both such and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 
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Src. 4. That every common carrier supject to the provisions of said act to 
regulate commerce that shall have sold any ticket or other evidence of trans- 


portation, subject to said act, of the holder's right to travel on its line, or on 
any line of which it forms a shall, if the whole of such ticket be unused, 
redeem the same, paying therefor the actual amount at which said ticket 
was sold, or if any part of such ticket be unused by the purchaser thereof, 
redeem the same upon presentation the the purchaser at the general 
office of such carrier, at a rate which shall be equal to the difference between 
the price paid for the whole ticket and the of a ticket of the same class 
between the points fot which said ticket was actually used. If the point at 
which the purchaser of said ticket shall have terminated his journey be not 
the place where the general offices of the carrier selling said ticket are leonsed, 
and the agent at such point, either of the carrier selling the same or of any 
carrier over whose line said ticket r shall, upon the surrender of the un- 
used portion of said ticket within thirty days after the — of said ticket 
terminates his journey, give to such hhaser a receipt therefor, descri 
said ticket and stating the point or where the ae terminated, a 
said carrier selling such ticket shall, voes resentation of said receipt, pay 
over tosaid passenger, or upon his ©: , the amount thereupon found due: 
Provided, That all of the common carriers subject to the provisions of this 
act shall, if presented within thirty days after this act es effect, redeem 
all valid unused tickets of their issue then lawfully in the possession of any 


rson. 
"no. 5. That if any person shall falsely make, forge, or counterfeit, or cause 
or procure to be made, forged, or counterfeited, or willingly aid or assist in 
falsely making, forging, or counterfeiting any ticket, pass, or other 
evidence of transportation, subject to the act to regulate commerce, or trans- 
— in imitation of, or pu to be in imitation of, such transpor- 

tion issued by acommon carrier or common carriers, subject to said ac' 
travel over its line, or over any line of which its line shall form a 
who knowingly alter any genuine ticket, pass, or other evi of 
transportation, subject to the act to commerce, or issue, publish, or 
sell, or attempt to issue, —. or sell any such altered genuime ticket, 
pass, or other evidence of transportation, subject to the act to regulate com- 
merce, or any such falsely made or counterfeited ticket, pass, or 
other evidence of transportation, subject tothe act to regulate commerce, as 
aforesaid, shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and shall, upon convicton, be 
fined not more than $3,000 for each offense, and shall be imprisoned, in the dis- 
cretion of the court, for a term not exceeding two years. 


Let us see what the bill is, from whence it came, who asked for 
its passage, and why it should be passed. Let me say at the out- 


set, Mr. Speaker, that this bill has no application whatever to 
transportation from a point in a State to another point in the 
same State. It affects only interstate traffic. Its section 


makes it the duty of every common carrier, subject to the act to 
regulate commerce, to provide each of its agents authorized to 
sell its tickets with a certificate of authority to make such sales. 

The second section makes it unlawful for any person not pos- 
sessed of such authority to sell railroad tickets, but provides that 
a traveler not using his transferable ticket may sell it to another 
bona fide traveler without any certificate of authority. 

The third section makes it a misdemeanor to violate either of 
the provisions of sections 1 and 2. 

The fourth section requires the railroads to redeem the whole 
or any part of an unused ticket which it issues, and provides the 
terms upon which such redemption may be made. The amend- 
ment to-day offered was to meet the objection that brokers might 
be left with a condderable sum invested in tickets, and that 
under the terms of the bill their property would be substantially 
confiscated. I think the terms of the bill were broad enough to 
meet this objection, but I include the amendment to make assur- 
ance doubly sure. 

The fifth section makes it a felony to forge or counterfeit any 
ticket, pass, or other evidence of transportation, and provides for 
a fine and imprisonment in the penitentiary not exceeding two 

ears as punishment for such offending. So much for what it is. 

t is here in pursuance of the oft-repeated suggestion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. By referring to the report of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which rec- 
ommends the passage of this bili (and in passing, I might invite 
attention to the fact that the minority report which recommends 
adverse action is signed by but one of the seventeen members of 
that committee), you will perceive that as early as 1888 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission raised the question of the legality of 
the practices of ticket brokers and asked Congress to give the sub- 
ject consideration. Subsequently, in 1890, after an exhaustive ex- 
amination into the methods and practices of the ticket brokers, who 
are popularly known as ‘‘ticket scalpers,” the Commission con- 
demned them as wholly unnecessary, and asked Congress by ap- 
— legislation to relieve the railroads of their operations. 

rom time to time since, particularly in the annual reports of the 
Commission for 1895 and 1896, the Commission has urged Con- 
gress to enact into legislation the principles of the measure now 
under consideration. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is a body composed of 

tlemen of long experience in public affairs, who are well qual- 
ified ho deal ee by a trans tion question and = are ex- 
pressly enjoi w to inquire into methods an practices 
relating to transportation subjects, and to report to Congress 
their conclusions thereon. This is amply qualified to deal 
with the questions committed to it. eir report ought to have 
the weight at least of facie evidence; and, assuming this, 
I shall not attempt to cover the matters of fact stated in the vari- 
ous reports of the Commission, but shall rest those features of the 


case upon the official statements of the Commission to Congress. 
T have celta stientiah % the fact that this recommendation is 


not the result of premature thought or sudden conviction, 
been considered constantly from the very existence of the inte 
state Commerce Commission. Nor is it a subject new to the pub- 
lic. It has heretofore been discussed by the press of the land, and 
has been most widely commented upon since the induction of this 
he ang 
: ollowin ding papers are among those which have cithe 
indorsed the bill editorially or given prominence in their columns 
to ee sa me a a * 
tica (N. Y.) Herald, ington Post, New York Tribun 
New York Sun, Philadelphia Ledger, New York Mail and Expr. 
New York Times, Brooklyn Standard-Union, Chronicle. 
Chicago Interocean, Chicago Evening Post, Chicago Herald, (hi: 
cago es-Herald, Chicago Tribune, Journal, Buffalo 
Commercial, Pittsbur; hh, Rochester (N. Y.) Unionand Ad- 
vertiser, Boston He , New Orleans Times-Democrat, Atlanta 
Journal, Atlanta Constitution, Augusta( Ga.) News, Macon ((ia.) 


Telegraph, Columbus (Ga.) Ledger, Savannah Press, Savannah 


News, Columbus (Ga.) uirer-Sun, St. Paul Pioneer-Press, 
Minneapolis Times, Minneapolis Journal, St. Paul atch, Kan- 
sas City World, Dayton (Ohio) World, Little Falls (N. Y.) Jour- 


nal, and a great many other journals not so widely known and 
which it is not necessary to catalogue. 
uite certain itis that the bill has not escaped theattention of the 
ublic. The Recorp discloses the fact that its passage is asked 
by the following organizations, who have petitioned Congress for 
its : National Educational Association, Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Young People’s Baptist Union, 
boards of trade representing business ar in the cipal cities 
of the United States, Grand Army of the ublic, through the 
commander-in-chief and State commanders, New York Clearing 
House, New York Board of Trade, and also by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, sumbering 38,000 members; Brotherhood 
of Locomotive om , numbering 37,000 members; Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, nr-mbering 40,000 members; Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, numbering 42,000 members, and Order of Rail- 
way Telegraphers, numbering 25,000 members, ting in all 
upward of 180,000 members. The Order of way Conductors 
especially pray for the passage of this bill to relieve them, in many 
cases, of unjust suspicion. 

More than 2,000 petitions, representing over 2,000,000 signers, 
are in the Record asking for the of this bill, and less than 
100, representing less than 10,000 signers, appear in opposition. 
My own State (New York) alone presents over 600 petitions for 
the bill and less than a dozen against. The scal have asserted 
that they have been given no opportunity for a ing, either by 
the House committee or the Commission. The statement is not 
true. The bill was reported before an application for a hearing 
was made to the committee. Thereafter they were officially in- 
vited by the chairman of the committee to before it, which 
invitation was declined in a wehten aumtaseeioaiiets The follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioh, is a sufficient answer to the statement so far as that Com- 


mission is concerned: 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 16, 1597. 
Dear Str: My attention has been cailed to a House document, dated Feb- 
ruary 13, 1897, containing su views on the subject of ticket 
of a member of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce. 
On page 6 of thisdocument it is stated that the “ Interstate ree Com- 
mission * * 


* have from their own reports been of the unjust 

and un-American course of securingall of their from the railroad 

and of having failed to accord a hearing to representatives 

of the Ticket Brokers’ though have severely and 

s them as criminals annually in of their reports since 159. 
And this though brokers ha: tobe heara.” 


sta 
mission never requested in any manner or informally, 
directly or indirectly, to grant a hearing to any ticket » association 
or to tatives of any such association, or to wny engag 
in the business of t brokerage; nor, so far as Iam a has any inti 
mation come to the Commission that such a hearing was . 


far as I can now recall, the Commission has received no comme=nication 
on this sn from ticket brokers or their patrons, a few letters, 
were highly abusive, complaining of the atti and recom- 























And now, 
its advocates, let us look to its merits. 


It is well known that passenger fares are generally less per mile 


having analyzed the bill and considered its source and 


for long distances and over roads than for shorter dis- 
tances and on single roads. the 
Washington to Omaha is less than the fare from Washington to 


a Generall 
ing, rates all over the country are adjusted in accord- 


a aspects is ae the mye ee. 
paramount and pervading that law is to secure 
like charges for like service So ail case witicondt deviation or excep- 
tion. , 

If the scalper sells original tickets that have not been used for 
less than the published rates for the journey represented by such 
tickets, the violation of law is clear be question. Insuch case 
the carrier must have sold its tickets in some way, directly or indi- 
rectly, at a discount from schedule charges, w is a distinct 
misdemeanor under the terms of the act. It does not matter 
whether such an unlawful result is accomplished by the allowance 


of commissions, by the payment of rebates to the scalper, or by 
— device, the plain requirements of the law are disregarded 

its ties incurred. far as ticket. brokerage includes 
transac of this character, it is so evidently unlawful as to ren- 


der any argument upon that point wholly superfluous. But the 
yalseinel insinens of the catlner a Gabatak cm tn quite 6 difimment 
way. It consists in the purchase from the railroad company at 
the lawful rate of a ticket to some distant point, which is in 
the first instance to a traveler who desires to visit some interme- 
diate ee eee nee eee eee. 
tion of his ticket to some scalper, who, in turn, sells it to another 

ee ee ee 


person 
to come to W: , buys a ticket to New York City by way 
lawful rate for a ticket from Chi to 
is $17.50, and the rate from Washington to New York 


is $6.50, pegs eo hy seaman j 
Now, in other words, there a difference of $6 between a 
through ticket from Chicago to New York and a ticket from Chi- 
camp to ae ae plus the price of a ticket from Washington 
to New York. By the scheme of the scalper this $6 is divided 
between two passengers and two brokers. e r buys a 
ticket in Chicago and comes to Washington, w he sells the 
ae of his a This ees being the unused cou- 
on orginal ticket, is sold to another passenger, who goes 
oes Washington to New York at less than the established and 
the last named places. The same principle 
yed in dealing with what 
are known as round-trip tickets, w are sold by the carriers in 
accordance with their published tariffs for less double the 
Substantially the same thing occurs in 
books, thousand-mile tickets, excur- 
This is called by the scalpers legitimate business. But it is in 
every sense illegitimate indefensible. All transactions of this 
character are unlawful, because the scalper sells to the second pas- 

ee ee a ee eee 

two or more roads unite in forming a through line and 
establish schedules or tariffs as the law requires, making a through 
rate for travel over the whole line, which is less than the sum of 


their respective local rates, the tariffs so published and filed by 

such connecting lines become the lawful eoieed of compensa- 

tion, and any n is entitled to make the entire journey at and 

for the through rate 20 fixed. But that does not entitle one person 
i the djstance over that 


through line and another per- 
balance of the distance for the one h charge 
eS second . a 
journey he actually takes. But the 
iiiy pwn, Gia aes ane tes Tatter part of the 
een the person e latter oO 
das pesecn whee tng tho tiobat inally and made 
ing out bom Weak? ey. er ee ene 
ou ashington for New finds a whopre- 
qunts a tebet sending from Chicegs to lew Yoox by way of Wish- 
ington, that conductor can not assume that such passenger is not 
n. 


the ee anes nee Conan 
Hietiesli be ssunt eavume he is the same persvn. i 
or 
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ge 
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to be prevented by naming the passenger in the ticket or requir- 
ing his signature to it, the conductor usually has no means of 
showing that the passenger who presents the unused coupon is a 
different person from the one who bought the ticket originally. 
And a common custom among scalpers is to give to the purchaser 
a printed slip, with blanks written in, stating in effect: 
Your name, ——— ———. 

toe bought this ticket at 


ou came via ——— route. 
Do not ask any questions of the conductor. 


Now, plainly enough, this method by which two passengers 
travel on the same ticket, each going part of the distance covered 
by that ticket, effects a discrimination between passengers which 
the law explicitly forbids. When a ticket is used in this way by 
two passengers, the result is that each gets the service of the car- 
rier for less than the lawful rates for the distance which each pas- 
senger actually travels. That is to say, each of these passengers 
is carried for less than other persons who make the same actual 
journey as either of them. If two persons desire to come from 
Chi to Washi m, and one buys a ticket to Washington, and 
the to New York, the latter selling the unused portion of 
his ticket on his arrival in Washington for more than the differ- 
ence between'the rate from Chicago to Washington and the rate 
from Chicago to New York, it follows that these two persons have 
made the journey from Chicago to Washington ai different rates 
or for a different sum, though they traveled together in the same 
train and in the same car. This is a discrimination which is at 
once unjust and unlawful. 

Section 6 of the act to regulate commerce makes it the duty of 
every common carrier subject to that act to publish its tariffs and 
makes it ‘‘ unlawful for such common carrier to charge, demand, 
collect, or receive from any person or persons a gi cater or less 
compensation for the transportation of passengers or property or 
for any service in connection therewith than is specified in such 
e ished schedule of rates, fares, and charges as may at the time 

in force.” 

Section 2 of the act also makes it unlawful for any common 
carrier by any device to charge or receive more or less than its 
published tariff rates. 

Whether or not the payment of large commissions to the ticket 
broker is such a device as is inhibited by the law, possibly may be 
a debatable question; but that it is a device for evading the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the act is undoubted. When one Tne by this 
means sells its tickets at less than its published rates, or receives 
for its tickets less than its published rates, it accomplishes that 
by indirection which is directly prohibited by section 6 of the act. 
For the line whose policy it is to conform to the law, to continue 
to observe the law when its rival is evading the law, pays the pea- 
alty of observance of law by loss of traffic, and consequently loss 
of revenue. The argement, then, that the ticket scalper affords 
support to the so-called weak lines rests upon the statement that 
the weak lines should be exempted from the operation of the act 
to regulate commerce without Congressional sanction therefor; 
that the weak line in conjunction with the scalper is to determine 
the time and circumstances under which the act to regulate com- 
merce shall be suspended in respect to any particular line. If 
this is to be done, if the act is to be suspended in its operation in 

t to particular lines, then additional legislation is needed to 
make that lawful. If section 6 of the act is to stand, a bill em- 
bodying the —S of the one under consideration ought to be 
enacted into law. If that shall be deemed inexpedient, then sec- 
tion 6 of the act to regulate commerce ought to be repealed. 

It has been said that the ticket broker is an aid to the railroads 
and an aid to the public, and that if this bill is to be enacted into 
law it would deprive the roads desiring his services of the right 
toemploy him. This statement is not well founded. Any road 
desiring to employ these gentlemen is at liberty under the provi- 
sions of this bill to do so by issuing certificates of authority to sell 
tickets. This bill simply prohibits the doing secretly in that ro- 
spect what may be done in the open. Any railroad may have 
as many offices in any town or city in the Union as it sees fit to 
maintain. The bill proposes no limitation or restriction in this 
respect. 

At a hearing afforded the opponents of this measure by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce, which opponents appeared 
to be the scalpers only, their representative stated that their cus- 
tomers were limited almost whvlly to those traveling between 
competitive points; that of the competitive travel he estimated 
that the scalpers sold or furnished with transportation from 20 to 
25 per cent of the entire competitive travel; that those who dealt 
with them secured lower rates than those who purchased their 
tickets at the regular ticket offices of thecarriers. That is tosay, 
that 20 to 25 per cent of the public ere preferential rates, 
while the other 75 to 80 per cent who did not have the inclina- 
tion, opportunities, or facilities of securing tickets from them, or 
because the scalpers did not have tickets sufficient in number to 
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supply the other 75 or 80 per cent, that three-fourths of all the com- 
titive travel were discriminated against. When it is remem- 
Saved that the central idea of the act to regulate commerce was 
that of equality of treatment, when it is recalled that Mr. ELLETT 
states in his minority report on this bill, ‘‘ No one is more in sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the interstate-commerce law than my- 
self; its primary object was to prevent discrimination in freight 
and passenger rates, and, as understood, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was created to enforce this as far as it lay in the power 
of Congress to do so,” it is an extraordinary argument to urge 
that the scalper should be permitted to continue his unnecessary 
existence in order that one-quarter of the traveling public should 
enjoy transportation at less cost than the other three-fourths. 

The right to travel upon a railroad does not spring from any 
contract, express or implied, between the passenger and the car- 
rier. The railroads are an agency of the Government for dis- 
charging a public duty of the highest utility. When they establish 
their scale of charges, publishing and filing them as the law re- 
quires, every person becomes thereby entitled to travel at those 
rates, not by virtue of any contract relation between himself and 
the carrier, but by virtue of his common right with all others to 
use this means of public conveyance upon payment of the law- 
fully established charge therefor. A railroad ticket is not the 
evidence of a bargain between the passenger and the company, 
but is in the nature of a receipt or certificate, showing that the 
lawful sum has been paid which entitles the holder of that ticket 
to travel between the places named therein. The traveler makes 
his journey, not because of an eement with the railroad to 
carry him, but in the enjoyment of a public privilege of which he 
can not be denied. When we travel upon the railroads, we do so 
in the exercise of a political privilege, possessed in common by 
every citizen. But the public right of any person to travel a given 
distance for a given sum does not include the right of two persons 
to travel the same distance in the aggregate, one beginning the 
journey and the other ending it. The public right is coextensive 
with the obligation of the carrier, and in no case any less or any 
greater. So, whether the ticket be regarded as the evidence of a 
contract, or in the nature of a receipt showing that the lawful 
price has been paid, in either case two persons can not lawfull 
use the same ticket, each making part of the journey for whic 
that ticket is issued. 

The same is true with reference to round-trip tickets. When 
railroads establish round-trip rates which ar2 less than double the 
one-way rates, the public right inures to any person to make the 
round-trip journey for the round-trip price. But under such cir- 
cumstances there is no public right by which one person can go 
in one direction on a round-trip ticket, and another person make the 
return journey onthe sameticket. Insuchcasethe carrier is under 
obligation to carry one and the same person in both directions for 
the round-trip price, but is under no obligation after carrying one 

rson in one direction upon that ticket to carry another person 
in the other direction upon the same ticket. 

The error of the whole argument in favor of ticket brokerage, 
even in its best aspect, is the pee Spe that public transportation 
is a species of property to be bought and sold like any merchan- 
dise. But there is no rule of law or reason which supports such 
a contention. A railroad ticket is not a chattel nor a chose in 
action. It is not a legitimate subject of transfer or bargain. 
Least of all is it in any sense property which can be bought in 
large quantities at wholesale prices and sold by retail with a profit 
to the broker. My honored colleague, Mr. ELLErt, after devot- 
ing two or three pages of his minority report to establishing the 
principle that one can not be hindered in transferring property, 
and that, ergo, he may transfer a ticket which on its face declares 
it to be nontransferable, asks: ‘‘ When a passenger buys a ticket, 
what does he buy? Surely not the paper or pasteboard. He re- 
ceives nothing for his money until he has been given the service 
by the company which the ticket promises.” No, transportation 
isnot a commodity. It is purely and distinctly a service. The 
carrier furnishes the facilities for this service by virtue of its 
charter obligations, and the public becomes entitled to that serv- 
ice because of its public character. There is no natural right in 
the individual to engage in the business of railway conveyance, 
because that business can be carried on only by taking private 
peneey against the will of the owner, and that high prerogative 

longs to the Government alone. To provide the necessary 
means of public carriage the railroad must exercise extraordinary 
tae which are secured from and delegated by the State. 

ugh these delegated powers and by virt..e of this supreme 
authority the railroad participates in the duties of civil adminis- 
tration and discharges obligations which are founded in the con- 
stitution of society. 

Therefore, whether we are — by the requirements of exist- 
ing laws, the essence of which is like pay for like service, passen- 
ger, freight, or by consideration of the nature and office of public 
transportation, we must ay ome every sort of discrimination 
between persons, and every device or agency by which such dis- 


criminations are produced, as essentially unjust and indefensible, 
The great purpose of all legislation upon subject should be 
to secure equality of treatment in everything that to 
public transportation; to confirm and enforce the common right 
of all to have the same public service for the same sum in every 
case and under all circumstances. To allow a traffic to go on by 
which a few people are carried for less than all others must 
pay for the same journey, even though the small number equals 
25 per cent of the wh is neither consistent with the laws 
already passed nor with the wholesome and beneficent rinciples 
upon which those laws are founded. Because Seria 
tions exist and other invasions of this common right occur is no 
reason why this particular and most obnoxious discrimination 
should remain unchecked. This bill is in perfect harmony with 
the theory “peda of the act to te commerce, and its 
aeeety oe up. old and strengthen the law in a most important 
particular. 

Another feature of this subject is the final section of the bil] 
relating to forging tickets, etc. It can not be ble that any 
honest citizen could criticize or —— this sec The various 
forms of forgery, the unique and diversified methods of frand, the 
volume and extent of it, are startling. Tickets are taken up un- 
punched by previous arrangement between a dishonest conductor 
and an unscrupulous scalper and sold and used again; spurious 
and counterfeited tickets are issued at times in very large quanti- 
ties, and erasures and c are made w tickets properly 
issued in the first instance. example in pont, which is believed 
to be commonly practiced, was recently unearthed by a raid upon 
a scalper’s office in New Orleans, where a number of altered tickets 
were recovered. 

The Southern Pacific line extends from the city of New Or- 
leans to the Pacific Ocean. Tr coupon were pur- 
chased from minor ts on the Mli Central Railroad, a few 
miles east of New Orleans, to Morgan City and other points on 
the Sonthern Pacific, a short ride west of t city. It is impos- 
sible for railroad companies to furnish printed ti from all of 
their unimportant stations to all of the unimportant stations on 
connecting lines. No ticket office could accommodate such a vast 
number of forms. To provide through transportation under such 
conditions a form of coupon ticket is ded which requires the 
selling agent to write in the name of the station to which the 
ticket is sold. In the cases referred to the scalper, by the use of 
chemicals, removed the name of M City and then wrote in 
the name of El Paso, Tex., a station 1,000 miles west of Morgan 
City, La. He then had a ticket for transportation which 
would cost about $30 more than a et to Morgan City. As 
these tickets contain but one coupon for each line over which 
it reads, the conductor on each division of the Southern Pacific 
simply punches the coupon until the last station before reaching 
El] Paso is reached, after leaving which he collects all tickets. 
The purchaser of this ticket, ee instructions from the 
scalper, leaves the train at that point to avoid having the ticket 
taken up by the conductor. If taken up and turned in, the South- 
erp Pacific auditor would call on the Illinois Central for a settle- 
ment, and then the fraud would be discovered. If the ticket is 
not taken up by the conductor, the Southern Pacific would pos- 
sess no evidence that such a ticket had been used. Of course the 
Illinois Central would account for the two or three dollars for the 
ticket which it had sold to Morgan City, La. _ 

It was also learned that the scalper, in order to insure a return of 
the ticket or to insure that the traveler would leave the train 
before the conductor called for final collection, would give the 
traveler an order on his confederate at El Paso for a sum of money 
sufficiently large to make it an object to the traveler to do as 
directed, to be paid upon turning over the unused eT 
the order. It was discovered that a very large business been 
done by the scalpers in these raised tickets. 

But a few months ‘ago, through the aid of the United States 
postal authorities, a raid was made on one of the 1 scalpers 
of New Orleans, and 15,000 fo: transcontinental ets were 
captured, which read ‘‘ over the Southern Pacific Railway.” Some 
of such tickets had been successfully used for transportation. 
Others had been discovered to be forgeries and the innocent 
passe were ejected from the trains many hundred miles 
west of the point where sold, the being too poor to 
get back to New Orleans to recover his money, if the scalper was 


solvent. 

Another device for u f and raised tickets has just 
been discovered. Coun t had been emitted po, 
ing to have been issued by the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway to various points in the country. The scalper tears off 
the Rock Island Company’s coupon, thus preven the issuing 
company from early discovering the fraud. In 0 
course of business the coupons up by the roads over whic 
such tickets are used are not to the 


il 


sradeede if not 
redemption for several months. So in this case h if not 
thousands of coupon tickets were thus put out by the scalpers 








ticket 
ever light, its best or its worst side, whether in oc 
in w 


crimination, a difference in for like service, or owing 

urious, altered, or once-used tickets. If the stream dries an 
the channel , it affords passage at least for the rainfall of 
an occasi storm. While the channel remains through which 
these frauds can be icone they will occur—occur, experi- 
ence teaches us, at more uent intervals and in ter volume. 
Block the channel, remove the means, and the fraud removes 
i 


tself. 

Let us look at the economic side of this question. It is the duty 
of every citizen, whether in public or private station, to do what 
he may to restore the business of the coun ormal moral 
and financial conditions and to keep it there. 
point out one of the numerous causes for the 
of the railroad tion ies of the United States, and 
to show that by e g this bill a long step may be taken toward 
the solvency which would enable those roads to reemploy many 
of the 90,000 men which the abnormal conditions of the past two 
or three years have compelled the roads to dismiss from employ- 
ment. 

The transportation of passengers and freight, and the interests 
dependent upon their successful ation, are second in impor- 
tance to no other ee perhaps that can be the subject of legis- 
lation, All agriculturaland manufacturing interests are so inter- 
laced by that of transportation that eack depends upon the others 
for its success. i 80 ae accepted as true that it is 
unnecessary for me to dwell upon it. As an aid to a clearer un- 
derstanding of the railroad problem, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has for some years past published annually, as an 
auxiliary to their reports to Congress, a volume of statistics, of 
comparative tables, showing, among much other matter, the 
amount of railroad capital at the close of each year, the earnings 


and income, ditures, charges against income, etc., 
and a general ce sheet for the year. 
The patient labor and learned ment of the volume just 


issued, and from which I propose to e liberal quotations, is, in 
my , @ most creditable —s I commend to eve 
levislator a careful perusal of its The information whic 


oe is truly eoreeae Om , venture to say, will cause the | 2% 


ion of opinions formed in ignorance of the facts which they 


disclose. 
On 85 of the Statistical Report referred to you will finda 


com ve 8 of employees by class, etc., for the years 
1890 to 1895, both iastestve, which shows that the total number 
of railroad em oyees of every class in 1893 was 873,602, but in 
1895 was only 785,034. Assuming that for each of the 88,000 rail- 
road men thrown out of employment there were an average of 
five dependent upon each for support, you have an approximate 
of half a million souls without the means of livelihood, or else 
cast u the other already overcrowded lines of labor. 

That these men were not wantonly or capriciously thrown out 
of employment is demonstrated = the table published on 45 
of the Statistical Report, which shows that more than $3,475,000,- 
000 of the railroad stocks of the United States, out of a total of 
$5,000,000,000, or more than 70 per cent of the te amount 
of stock outstanding, earned not one cent of di during the 
last statistical year. 


For the of localizing railway statistics, the Commission 

the United States into grou waaay speaking, 

p 1 com the New England in h more than 

% per cent the railroad capital earned no dividends. Group 2 
comprises the States of New York, Rhode Island, Pennsyl 

Delaware, and Maryland, ia which more than 50 per cent of the 

Tailroad stock earned no dividends. Group 8, embracing the 


paid no dividend on more 
4, em 


north of the Missouri River, the railroads no dividends 
on more than 55 per cent of their total stock. 7 embraces 
River, east of the Moun- 


| tains, and north of a line drawn through St. Joseph, Mo., and 


Denver, Colo. In this group more than 66 per cent of the rail- 
roau stock paid nodividends. In group 8, embracing the territory 

7, west of the Mississippi River, and north of Lou- 
isiana and Texas, the railroad paid no dividends on 92 per cent of 
their total capital stock. In group 9, embracing the States of 
Louisiana and Texas and part of New Mexico, the railroads paid 
no dividends on 99.97 cent of their total stock. In group 10, 
covering the Pacific Slope, the rai earned no dividends on 
97.54 per cent of their total stock. 

It will be observed that the failure to earn dividends was not 
limited to any section of the country. The group which furnishes 
the most favorable—if any can be called favorable—showing in 
this en is group 1, comprising the New England States, where 
more 22 per cent of the railroad stocks earned nothing. 
Group 9 makes the worst aos where the loss covers almost 
the entire capital stock of the railroads of Louisiana and Texas, 
three one-hundredths of 1 per cent alone being excepted—a condi- 
tion worse than deplorable, absolutel ow 

It may be said that much of the railroad stocks represent water, 
Even admitting that to be true, it is hardly credible that of the 
railroads of Texas and Louisiana all but three one-hundredths of 
1 per cent are water, or that on the Pacific Slope it is all fictitious 


but a cent. 

In addition to this remarkable exhibit, you will find on page 48 
of the report referred to a table which shows that of the funded 
debt of the railroads of the United States exclusive of equipment 
and trust obligations. for the same year, $890,561,000, or 16.71 per 
cent of the total funaed debt outstanding, paid no interest. On 
page 45 of the report it is said: 

In no year since the organization of this division has so large a percen 
of stock passed its dividends, and in no year except the one covered by the 


—- report has so 
terest. 


On page 50 may be found a table showing that of the miscella- 
neous indebtedness of the railroads of the United States $54,498,288, 
or 12.24 per cent of such indebtedness, paid no interest for the year 


@ proportion of the funded debt defaulted its 


—— ; 

page 51 of the report you will find a classification of income 
bonds by groups. This table shows that $221,734,879, or 91.40 per 
cent of the entire railroad indebtedness charged on income, de- 
faulted its interest for the same year. 

When it is recalled that many of our insurance and savings 
companies, banks, and other institutions have large investments 
in railroad obligations, these tables present to your consideration 
information of grave consequence. But this is not all. On 
page 53 of the report may be found’a table showing a comparative 
summary of passenger and freight service for a series of years. 
From this table it will be seen that the number of passengers car- 
ried by all the roads was, in— 


BPE De ckad moana naan wasn senace scannascceseccceaneeeses cass concccecadencs 598, 560, 612 
Pp. cuasdnisnatdguthapedwebedasesquncdecess coencnesceceeseccccoueseneus M40, 688, 199 
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A decrease in the past two years of about 80,000,000 in the num- 
ber of passengers carried—a numerical decrease greater than the 
— of the United States. The passenger revenue for the 

t year was $33,103,778 less than —_ the previous year. 

On page 58 of the report cited it is said: 

The dividends declared, it will be observed, are greater than the final net 
income, from which it appears that the railways of the United States closed 
the year covered by the report with a deficit from the operations of the year 
of $30,845.24). which was, of course, met either by a decrease in the accumu- 
lated surplus of previous years, or in the creation of current liabilities. 

The deficit for the year ending June 30, 1894, was $45,851,294, showing that 
the railways of the United States have run behind during the two years in 
question $75,696,535. Should this continue, either the investments or the 
credits of railways must entirely disappear. 

With such enormous continuing deficits as is here shown, what 
a is there for the 88,000 railroad men now idle? 

he pending bill affords a partial answer to my question, and 
in behalf of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen, the Brotherh of Railway Train- 
men, and the Orders of Railway Conductors and Telegraphers, 
whose petitions are now on file in behalf of this measure, I ask 
the consideration of the House to this point. 

On the 27th of January George M. McKenzie, heading a com- 
mittee of ticket scalpers, appeared before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and, among other things, stated that he was 
a member of two of the three national organizations maintained 
by the scalpers; that the two organizations of which he was a 


the | member maintained more than 680 offices; that on an average 


each office maintained'three employees, who received from $5 per 

week to $1,500 per annum for their services. 
If in these two associations there are engaged, penetele and 
ts, 2,500 persons, it is a fair estimate to say that, together with 


d | the third association and those not members of any association, 


there are at least 4,000 persons employed in the ticket-scalping 
business whose eagpoet and profits are drawn from railroad earn- 
ings. Itis contended by the scalpers and their friends that they 
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furnish their patrons transportation at less than the published rate, 
which is the only iawful rate; then the earnings of the roads are 
diminished just the difference between the lawful rate and the 
rate at which the scalper buys his tickets, provided he gets them 
legitimately. Assuming the average subsistence of 4,000 
scalpers to be $2 per day, that aggregates $8,000 per day, nearly 
a quarter of a million per month, and more than two and a half 
millions per year. In one of its annual reports the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has estimated the profits of the scalper to equal 
four times the cost of Te his office. This, then, accounts 
for an annual leak in railroad earnings of more than $12,000,000, 
which equals nearly one-half of the deficit in railroad earnings for 
the past year. 

The average daily wages of the army of railroad men who have 
been thrown out of work during the last two years were less than 
$2 per day. The $12,000,000 of railroad earnings consumed by the 
4,000 scalpers would employ nearly 20,000 idle railroad men. It 
is notorious that the roads have not the money with which to pay 
their men; that they are short-handed almost, if not quite, to the 
danger point. Wagesof those employed have been reduced. Stop 
this leak and thereby enable the roads to employ 20,000 idle men. 
You are petitioned by labor organizations of the country to pass 
the bill. They want employment for their idle members and sup- 
— for the thousands of women and children dependent upon their 

ingemployed. Thescalper ‘‘ toilsnot, neither doeshespin.” He 
produces nothing, he protects nothing, he adds nothing to the mate- 
rial prosperity of the country. Whom will you prefer, the scalper 
or legitimate labor? The petitions of almost every infiuential or- 
ganization in the country, every branch of legitimate industry, 
appeals to you. Will you prefer the scalpers to these? 

Consider this subject from a moral or economic point of view; 
consider it with a view to strengthening a law that has justified 
its enone by a decade of existence; comply with the request of 
labor, religious, educational, and commercial bodies, and over 
— individual petitioners all over the Union, and pass this 


Compromise, not Lawsuits. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS O. MoRAE, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 2, 1897. * 


The House aoring sabes consideration the bill (H. R. 10825) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to secure payment of certain bonds and stocks 
owned by the United States and held under authority of the act of Congress 
of August 15, 1894, relating to the custody of the Indian trust fund— 

Mr. McRAE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am surprised that this measure should be ap- 
proved or —_—— by anyone who has regard and respect for 
the dignity sovereignty of the States that constitute our Union. 
It appears to be an effort to belittle, humiliate, and degrade some 
of the Scuthern States whose credit was in a large measure de- 
stroyed by the war of the rebellion and the reckless partisan legi 
lation of the reconstruction period. It is an effort to extend a 
questionable jurisdiction and a dangerous power to the Federal 
judiciary, and should be resisted at every step. Never before in 
the history of our Government was it seriously proposed to au- 
thorize and direct an officer of the Government to institute any 
kind of an action he might consider advisable against a State or 
its representatives. And a we are asked to take this unusual, 
unjust, and unprecedented action without the judgment and opin- 
jon of the Attorney-General or the Judiciary Committee a= to the 
constitutional power. I am aware that those who are pressing 
this bill contend that the Supreme Court in the North Carolina 


and Texas cases has decided that the United States have the power | So far 


to sue a State, but there are many who dispute the correctness of 
what appears to be the obiter dictum of these decisions. 

Bat, Mr. Speaker, whether we have the constitutional power or 
not, I want to say im all seriousness that as this Government has 
passed the first century of its existence and reached the first place 
among the nations of the world without the exercise of such a 
power, it ought not at this late day to invoke it, even if it has the 
right to doso. Think, sir, of the governor, secretary, treasurer, 
auditor, and other representatives of a State government being 
sued in the Federal court, and a judgment against the State upon 
these old ante bellum bonds. Is it —— that the officers of a 
State are to be dragged into court as if they were the agents of 
a@ mere corporation? Does the United States to coerce 


propose 
the payment of these bonds by interfering with the functions of 
the State governments? It has been very properly asked how a 


an 
then may not these courts 
lands and other property, including the revenues, of a 
could be seized r execution or garnishment? And if so, may 
they not ask for all the power of the National Government to 
enforce their orders? If we yield the — of iction and 
grant express authority, the modern Federal j will furnish 
the method. Once subject the States to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts, and you need not a to find the goy- 
ernment of some poor, feeble State i icers, 
and run by injunction or by Federal receivers “in contempt of the 
laws of the States.” Little by little the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts have been until now 40,000 miles of the 
railways of the country and thousands of other corporations «re 
operated and controlled by them. Who has not seen county 
and municipal officers imprisoned for failure to them? One 
great danger that threatens the liberty of the and rights 
of the States is the increasing ae and enlarged jurisdiction of 
the Federal judiciary, and, so far as lam conce’ I will never, 
by my vote or a gen that the — ‘that I have the 
onor in part to represent may be sued. suggestion of 
such a —— ought to arouse the opposition of everyone who 
desires to perpetuate our form of government. So far as I have 
heard only one man in Arkansas has approved the bill and asked 


that it be rushed t 

Tf this bill in its present form, it will not be le to off- 
Scharech Welty te Sea eueeennel Seite chet 
in wi amoun table claims 
against the Government for lands and i , for, except by 


eement, land claims are not receivable upon money demanis. 
e result would be that j t wi be rendered against 
the State for the amount of and interest, less so much 
of the 5 per cent fund as has been withheld and not yet ap- 
plied as a payment on the bonds. The remainder of the State's 
counterclaims grows out of the unadjusted land = to the 
State by the United States, and the most of which is dispu 
the Interior Department an - 
promise. At any rate these land claims would not be a 1 set- 
off against the debt due on the bonds, and the State have 
to pay the amount legally due upon the bonds and take such of 
the lands as she might be able to get patented under the old grants 
"Tam also oppose that provision of the bill that auth 
am op to authorizes 
nds in neation, for the reason that I think it will 
be much better and easier for the Government to settle witi these 
States than for private individuals a might pur- 
chase them for speculation todoso. It iscertain that if the bonds 
are sold that the States will lose all to offset them with 


States and the Government, and a_restoration of a fraternal feel 
ing and mutual hel than the friction and irritation 
that always follows liti That part of the bill which author- 


able and unjust to insist at same time 
deny the States the right to present honest counter- 
clai no question as to the but the question is, 
a the equities on the part of the 
es 
The committees of this and — have recommended 
settiement and compromises of these States that ought 


an a compromise and full of all d 
Conerann; aud thet Siete abechac te mar @naak ke poaeiee tron 
» an an m 
she visions ofthis il.” Arkansas does not want any suit, and 
want i e 
the bonds. all of which are now owned one United 
Cena in Sokets Spek SS eee Se eiepes, 3o San 
Congress shall vote upon question of approving the agreemen 
made February 23, 1895, either with or without the pending 
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The SPEAKER. It is not under the pending motion. 

Mr. McRAE. Then, Mr. er, I ask that the Clerk read it 
as a part of my remarks, and I trust the gentleman in charge of the 
bill will adopt it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ust and equitable, and in making such commprouzios 

an 
AT legal and equitable claims an Pron tras = that may be sone 
State as a « oo aod: any compere = —— be a 
the basis thereof, for its futureaction. said con not to be off ectal an 

Congress: Provided, nothing herein Vv 

ye to fe the act of August 4, 1894, to authorize semmprent 
and settlement with the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. McRAE.' Mr. Speaker, since the 

ARKANSAS COMPROMISE 
has been assailed, misrepresented, and probably its consideration 
defeated so far as this Con is concerned, I desire to state 
some facts in relation to the it, the credits allowed the State in 
the ment, and the efforts made to secure its confirmation 
both here and in Arkansas, 

Arkansas came into the Union June 15, 1836, with a constitu- 
tion that provided that the general assembly might incorporate a 
‘‘banking institution, calculated to aid and promote the at 
agricultural interests of the country;” and the faith and credit of 
the State in her very infancy was pledged to raise the necessary 
funds to carry this dangerous ing scheme into operation. 
The first act of the First general y was one “ to establish 
the Real Estate Bank.” 

The subscribers to the capital stock, which amounted to 
$2,600,000, were not required to pay in cash, but to secure their 
subscriptions by real-estate m: Theactive cash capital of 
the institution was obtained by the issue of $2,000,000 State bonds. 
In September, 1838, $500,000 of them were sold by the bank to the 
Secretary of the United States Treasury for the investment of the 
ae fund, and $1,000,000 of them to the North American 
Trust an 


cipal. 

The principal of the bonds owned by the United States amounts 
to $793,000, $252,000 of which will not be due until January, 1900. 
The principal and interest to the maturity of so many of the bonds 
as are ee aes ee eee 
due is $1,611,803. If interest id be after maturity to 
date of agreement, the amount due is $2,716,530. 

I will ask the Clerk to read a copy of the bond. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.—STATE OF ARKANSAS. 
Latg. 225.] No.1A. [Fes. 5,600. 


REAL Estate BANK OF THE STATE OF ARKANSAS. 
SIX PER CENT STOCK. 


Undér an act of the general assembly of the State of Arkansas entitled ““An 
esta Real Estate Bank of the State of Arkansas, — 
foal ES 


: 


the » 
1836, and an act sw thereto, entitled “An 
rate of interest on bonds of the State. issued to the 
of the State of Arkansas,” approved the 19th Deer., 1337. 


est. divested the trustees of authority 
appointed a receiver to wind up the affairs of the bank. The 
assets were i i to redeem all the bonds, the burden of 


first three credits, amounting to $55,116, are for cash due on 
public-land sales, and would be recognized inany court. Itis true 


ee 


that the State has been allowed credits for the sum of $1,296,115 
for lands which the State insists were donated and granted her 
by the United States, but never patented to her. It is true that 
the Interior Department has for years refused to allow the title to 
this land to pass to the State, but notwithstanding this, the claim 
was made in faith, and was not trumped up, as is alleged by 
gentlemen who seek to Pr nm the Speaker and this House 
against the settlement. The delay in adjusting these grants is as 
muth the fault of the Government as the State. 

When the bonds matured, the State had seceded from the Union 
and was engaged in an effort to sustain the Confederacy. The 
whole country was in a state of cruel war which, after four years, 
left the State incipally with widows and orphans, aged 
men, and mai soldiers, without any organized State govern- 
ment, and her relations to the General Government uncertain, and 
at the same time a new and ignorant citizenship to deal with, and 
aliens as rulers. With this condition of affairs, it is unnecessary 
for me to say that no effort was made to pay the debt to the United 
States. From then until now the people have labored with all their 
energies to rebuild their lost fortunes, but the high taxes, hard 
times, floods, and droughts have made it almost impossible to do 
more than support the State government and maintain the free- 
school system. And to-day there are thousands of them without 
the necessaries of life and unable to pay the taxes for the present 
year. 

I have earnestly worked and anxiously hoped for the confirma- 
tion of the pending compromise, which I believe would make it, 
possible for Arkansas to establish her credit and in an honorable 
way provide for her legal and just debts, and I regret that feel- 
ing of sectional bitterness and personal = or spite, which ap- 

ars to be never ready to yield. Truly, ‘‘ obstinate men make 

wyers rich,” when they insist upon lawsuits when fair compro- 
mises can be made. 

The settlement, while liberal toward the State in allowing her 
to pay largely in land, the only available assets she now has, is 
just to the United States, for it secures the payment of $160,572 
of the bonds and —- the title to about 1,000,000 acres of land, 
a large of which has been disposed of to citizens of the 
United , and the remainder is desired as homes for the 
homeless. The le of the State of Arkansas desire all ques- 
tions gro out of these old bonds and land grants settled and 
furever wi out, and if this can be done the State will move 
forward in material ity as it never has before. This debt 
and these clouded titles have stood as a menace to capital and a 
blight of State progress. The compromise agreemen: made Feb- 
ruary 23, 1895, was poematy ratified by the State by concurrent 


resolution approved February 27, 1895, which is as follows: 


Be it resolved by the house of representatives (the senate c ncurring), That 
the settlement of the matters of difference between the United States and 
this State lately concluded by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of the Interior, for the General Government, and th: governor of this 
State, whereby the Government is to surrender to this State all the 
bonds of this te now held, except one hundred and sixty thereof, with 


coupons attached, subsequent to January first, eighteen bundred and ninety- 
five, and the State on its partis te rclease and quitciaim to the United States 
alle adjusted and unadjusted, growing out of the swamp-land grant of 


eighteen hundred and fifty, and all other grants, with a reservation to the 


State of all bia ey against railway companies and all othier persons making 
claims to any granted to the e and in which the United States are 
not beneficially interested, be, and the same is hereby, in all things ratified 
and confirmed, and the faith of the State is hereby pledged to carry out in 
2 See said settlement as the same are imposed upon this 
asa y. 

Resolved further, That the thanks of the people of Arkansas are hereby 

tendered to our di in (scgress for the efficient services rendered by 


them from time to ¢ in conasction with the matters «embraced in this set- 
tlement, and to the honorable Secretaries and their capable and fair-minded 
representatives, Messrs. Ross and Doyle, for the prompt and liberal manner 
in which they have dealt with the State of Arkansas. 


The following paragraph in the settlement was vigorously ob- 
jected to, first by Senator Perrer and afterwards by others, in 
the name of settlers who had bought from the railroads: 

Nothing in this settlement or agreement is intended ‘o or shall in any con- 
nection be held to prejudice the right of the State of Arkansas to assert and 
establish her title to any lands which were granted or confirmed to her by 

said approved September 28, 1850, March 2, 1855, and March 3, 1857, in 

is disputed by those claiming under any subsequent grants 

made or claimed to have been made; the scope and purpose of this settlement 
ech y Oy eee to be the adjustment of all disputes between the United 
and State of Arkansas, and to leave undistur bed incidental contro- 
versies between said State and other parties in which the United States is 
not beneficially interested. 


For this reason and for want of time the Fifty-third Congress 
failed to act. The same bill was introduced in the House and 
Senate in this Congress. 

On March 30, 1896, the bill S. 502 the Senate without 
amendment, and was referred to the House Committee on Public 
Lands, and its consideration was substituted for a like bill, H. R. 
37. On May 5 the bill was favorably reported to the House by 
Mr. oe with an a that will en wi 
the payment of anything, the title of all purchasers from the 
State of unconfirmed swamp lands; also imposes upon the 
State a condition which she is required to accept by an act of 
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the general assembly, or by an instrument in writing duly exe- 


cu by the governor under the authority of the islature, 
to the effect that she will release to the United States all claim to 
all swamp lands which have been disposed of u: “+x the public- 
land laws, or which have been granted, confirmed, certified, or 
—— by the United States under any other act of Congress. 

his requires the State to yield such claim 2s she may have to 
lands that have been patented under railroad or other grants. The 
delegation from the State did nce+ want this Meiklejohn amend- 
ment. Tho legislature of the Stata did not ven it, but both the 
delegation and a majority of th: legislature iiave said that rather 
than have this settlement fail, vather than have this old claim 
hanging over the State, rather than have the State sued as this 
bill seeks to do, we will take the amendment in order to have the 
mattersettled. This isall the State can do, and the criticisms of the 

entleman from Iowa are unjust, unfaiz, »ud not warranted by the 

acts, And whenconvinced thai the Speaker and the majority party 
in the House would not allow considceration unless the amendment 
was first accepted by the State, the entire Congressional delega- 
tion united in asking its acceptance by the State, and the Arkansas 
general assembly now in session has passed the following resolu- 
tion, which is now in the hands of the governor, who has an- 
nounced by telegraph his purpose to veto it. I trust and believe 
it will be repassed notwithstanding his objections: 


Whereas the settlement of the matters of difference between the United 


. States and this State, as set out in the —— from the Committee on Public 


Lands in the House of Representatives of the Congress of the United States 
and in the Public Lands Committee amendments on the part of the said com- 
mittee upon Senate bill 502, and wherein the whole subject, with the com- 
promise and settlement between the United States and the State of Arkan- 
sas, as agreed upon by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
the Interior and the governor of the State of Ar , are fully set out and 
discussed in said report, and it is evident that the bill providing for the set- 
tlement as it originally passed the Senate of the United States can not be 
passed without the adoption of said amendment; and 

Whereas it is to the interests, in eve ay, of the’ State of Arkansas to 
— and settle this impcrtant matter: erefore, 

e it resolved the house (the senate concurring), That the settlement of 
the matters of difference between the United States and this State, lately 
concluded by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, 
acting for the General Government, aad the governor of this State, whereb: 
the General Government is to surrender to this State all of the bonds of 
State now held, except one hundred and sixty thereof, with coupons attached, 
aa to January 1, 1895, and the State on its t is to release and quit- 

m to the United States all claims adjusted and unadjusted growing out 
of the swamp-land grant of 1850, and all other grants, together with the con- 
ditions contained in said Meiklejohn amendment to said bill, be, and the same 
is hereby, in all things ratified and confirmed, and the faith of the State of 
Arkansas is hereby pledged to carry out in good faith the terms of the said 
settlement as are imposed upon it as a duty, and we advise and uest our 
members in Con, and the Senate to use all honorable means at their com- 
mand to bring about the passage of said bill with said amendment. 


clai 


The State insisted, pending the negotiations for the compromise, 
that as a matter of justice she was entitled to have credit for 5 
po cent of all public lands entered under the homestead laws and 

ocated with military bounty land warrants and scrip, estimated 


at the minimum price for Government lands, $1.25 per acre, but: 


the settlement now pending does not allow it. er apology for 
referring to it is to s.ow the equities in favor of Arkansas and to 
show that all of her claims have not been admitted. 

In 1836, when the State was admitted into the Union, there was 
no way of disposing of public lands except by cash sale or for 
warrantsand scrip. The homestead law was not passed until 1862, 
and the State, with such a compact as it made, might very bp swe 
think it not just to her that the General Government should adopt 
a policy that would have the effect to diminish the fund upon 
which she had relied for the payment of the bonds in question. 
She did not borrow the money until tne United States had 
solemnly er her 5 per cent of all the —— of the public 
lands within her borders for making public roads and canals. 
No doubt she relied upon this fund to aid her in a 
money. Thegreater partofall public lands disposed of in Arkan- 
sas within the last thirty-five years have been under the homestead 
law, and nothing has been allowed the State for it, nor is anything 
allowed for this in the pending compromise. 

Representing a generation of people a large part of whom had 
nothing to do with inaugurating the unfortunate banking scheme 
that so involved the State, and nothing to do with the other mat- 
ters that have brought about the ae in adjustment and the 
serious complication of titles, we say that she is ready and willing to 
pay the balance ascertained to be due under the compromise with- 
out complaint or question. Through her governor she has agreed 
with the representatives of the Government upon an honorable 
basis of settlement of these matters, and the general assembly has 
— her faith and credit to carry it out. And in of 

tate we appeal to Congress in the name of fairness for the 
confirmation of the settlement. We submit that it is not manly, 
it is not just to deny us a vote on the bill to confirm the compro- 
mise and at the same time to indulge in abuse of the honest, 
gressive people of our State. We beg you to lay aside all f 
against the State and meet us upon the honorable terms pro 


in the bill. Give the State achance torid herself of this debt, ana 
she will reestablish her credit and honor in the financial world 
and will convince you that what has been sid of her is unjust to 
the purposes of her citizenship. 

Our people have undergone many trials and afflictions, but they 
are honest and ho the future. They have hardships yet to 
encounter, difficulties to overcome, and many debts to pay, but 
we promise, if given a fair chance, they will demonstrate to the 
world that they do not deserve the denunciatio 


} ms 80 long leaped 
upo> them on account of this old transactior in which she bs:ame 
security for a bark. 


But though they suffer, 
For once again our pang 


Those gifts of dying eer. 

Our poverty and debts; and joy 
And hope, unfelt through many yearé, 
Now nerve our and 


House Rules. ‘ 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. J. H. WALKER. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 3, 1897. 
ap aesetees, That the rules of the House be amended so as to read as follows 
e 


Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. Speaker: If a te by any member for amending 
the rules is to be regarded as a criticism and ially a condem- 
nation of the present Speaker, it is evident that it will so prejudice 
the House against them that no improvement in our rules can now 
be had. Again, if any member attempts to use the amendments 
I have pro to cloak attacks on the a Speaker, personal 
or official, he will surely defeat them. For obvious reasons found 
in the great powers of the S er written in their text, | have not 
consulted him es the changes proposed. The powers of 
the various Speakers and their necessary exercise in recent Con- 
gresses is not, in fact, increased in the proposed rules, but les- 
sened, rather, although the text of these amendments may seem to 
increase them. The proposed rules —w require that the great 
powers necessary to the Speaker shall exercised deliberately 
and in obedience to positive rule and in a prescribed and public 
manner, and in full view of all the resentatives, and that his 
arr action shall be advertised to in advance. 

ermore, the necessity for the exercise of these powers will 
gradually lessen under the practical workings of the proposed rules 
instead of steadily and necessarily increasing as business increases, 
as under the present rules, and as has been the case in recent 


years. 

The fathers contemplated and provided in the Constitution for 
the independent action of three legislative bodies in the making 
of law, namely, a House, a Senate, and a President. But there 
has ~ up, because of the immense increase in the business of 
the House and its neglect to provide a fourth power 
never dreamed of by the framers of the Constitution, which, if 
originally embodied in it, would probably have prevented its adop- 
tion by a single one of the o: thirteen Sta I can not any 
more clearly state the injustice to past of holding them 

ble for our rules than I did in this House on eaty 22, 
following those remarks with the Speaker’s own words in condem- 
nation of our rales. Surely none will be more ready to assist 
us in correcting the rules Mr. Speaker REED. 

If there is any man who has made it any more clear than 


the present S er that this House was 4 to truly rep- 
resent the people in enacting the legislation a of at the 
polls when we were elected to our seats in it, ve not learned 


of it. 
The members of this House betray the great trust committed 
themselves 


po heme thal dention by conten ee a on ly 
passing a on bills, , ’ 
paid them, an > home. te were given to each 
Se ee ee oe ee resul 
vi , in our being to do this work, and we ha 
no right to ee ourselves with rules to defeat the doing of 


the people’s 


pate 
os 
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The cone the things promised at our election is what the peo- 
nledemand, _ 

A. decent regard for our promises made to those who sent us to 
. 3 House shoald induce us to fulfill them, instead of tying our 
» mm hands with rules that could hardly be worse if deliberatel 
jesigned to provide how not to obey the people. Everyrule foun 
to be an obstruction to hinder the prompt and orderly expression 
of the will of the majority ought to be immediately supplanted 
by op») of opposite import. 

How many more years will the people accept or endure our 
excuses to them that we bave not the wit to devise or the power 
‘s adopt rules that will en=hc us to take up promptly and dili- 
gcutty decide for or agaivs; the great causes they heve sent us 
here ¢-pevially to decide. 

We know that these nee<:es3 obstructions to business are such 
as the fathers never contemplated when the Constitution was 
framed, and are wholly unnecessary for any honorable purpyse. 

We ought to do, or attempt, at least, to.do, the business of 
70,000,000 le, or in very shame resign our seats and give place 
to those who will. : 

Restrict the roll calls to those uses contemplated by ine fathers; 
change the rules so as to throw the full ee. tor the 
right decision of every proposition on the members of the House 
rather than on the Speaker, and we shall again have genuine debate 
and fairly intelligent, honest, and prompt decision. 

Some of the rules could not be any better contrived to prevent 
investigation, fair debate and amendments, and to promote jobs 
than now are, for much of our | tion is now secured 
by debasing favor, not as of honorable right. The changes made 
in our rules in recent years have scarcely accomplished such a re- 
form of them as every right-minded man approves and as is de- 
manded by the people, to say nothing of being due to our own 
self- t. How long must we cringe and beg and plead with 
our fellow-members as a favor for what the fathers proudly 
thought they had secured to each one of us as a right, and a right 
that could not be invaded? How little they thought we should 
little by little allow such a humiliating legislative condition to 
exist as we now have in this House. 

Again, this House is something more than a legislative body, as 
I took occasion to say here on March 16, 1892, when I discussed 
this question very fully. Our fathers thought they had made this 
House the great committee of safety for the whole country, to 
expose and ward off every threatened evil to the Republic; the 
— grand jury of the nation, to take cognizance of every/hurt- 

thing present ee the great and eral court to 
hear all causes, to redress every wrong affecting rich corporations 
or the humblest farmer, the millionaire or the beggar, he who 
knows the movement of the spheres or he who is too ignorant to 
read his mother agee. There is no longer any excuse for our 
delaying reform by failure to act and to act at once in correcting 
our rules. Now is our time. 

In the Fifty-first Congress there was a condition little short of 


¢ 


war. Year by year the asperities of those days have worn off, |- 


until to-day there is an exceptional condition of sweet reasonable- 
ness that bids us enter on the work of this great and necessary 
reform. How can we longer excuse ourselves for continuin 
under confessedly bad rules, the reforming of which all politi 
parties are ready for, and which all so demand, and which 
are entirely without our power? A ion on the questions sub- 
mitted to us is the right of the people. They demand of us to say 
yea or nay to the questions before us. To deny a hearing and 

an answer to the people’s demands is more exasperating to 
them ‘h.a a disagreeable negative. 

Tet, ralk, talk, on irrelevant questions, for home consumption 
no lL» oe ea ‘on their oe mao eg — 
rules o. ©: scourage an encourage uine debate 
and free.om of amendment. as 


good ls 
present abuses must not be longer endured. The people demand 
that pape us to “do business,” instead of encouraging the 
wasting of time 


In the present rules we tie our hands in legislation and violate 


the spirit of the Constitution in depri the le of each dis- 
trict of the right the fathers thought secured to them 
through the rson of their representative in this Hall. 


Of course, in no case can we do all our constituents demand of 
us, but this does not excuse us for deliberately fettering our move- 
ments so we do com ively , 

. Our constituents do not tax ves from $6,000 to $10,000 
a year that each one of us in this House ae wea time. 


But the greatest and most wicked perversion of justice in the 
practical operation of the present rules is in refusing redress to 
our own citizens who, we admit, have been despoiled of their 
rights and despoiled of their property by their own Government 
and yet vainly seek that justice and relief at our hands that it is 
in our power and plainly our duty to give. The fathors held that 
a@ wrong to the most humble citizen was an injury to the whole 
community; that the clear and. admitted rights of each man, in 
his person and in his property, should be as sacrediy guarded as 
those of the combined 70,000,000 of citizens. They thought that 
that was what governments were institutedamong mextodo. We 
have reversed the maxims that lie at the very base of good govern- 
ment—of humanliberty even. Wedefy in following the mul- 
titude tod» evil, and we wrest ju%,-menutfromthehelpiess. Because 
all claims are not honest, pause tere are many rescals ‘ tviag to 
rob ihe Government, we call Gown the vengeance of bes vcn on 
our heads ‘n trying to excuse ourselves from sorting out the hon- 
est from the dishonest clximants and lend ourselves to the base 
service of robbing the honest American citizens who gave us their 
substance—or it was forcibly taken from them—in our day of 
adversity of what we know is honestly dve them to-day, and all 
upon the oa that we have not the time that we know we 
have weekly wasted instead of usin, it in securing to the citizens 
the justice due them. 

Thus an individual citizen is made the victim of outrageous op- 
pression and spoliation by the pervertirg of the very barriers 
originally erected for his defense, which are now turned into 
citadels for the destruction of his rights and of robbing him of his 
substance. 

Every modification of the rules in the direction of an orderly 
and prompt transaction of business has commended itself to every 
member of the House and tended to honesty and economy in legis- 
lation. The reform should be now completed. To be obliged 
to secure legislation by unanimous consent—to placate every dul- 
lard, every crank, every selfish and revengeful man, every man 
of doubtful integrity—is to debase it to the lowest plane known to 
civilized society. 

And yet it is impracticable to directly and in terms limit in the 


text of the rules (Rule XIV, clause 11) the number and the char- 


acter of unanimous consents, desirable as it is to do so. All know 
that some of the most objectionable measures are passed by 
unanimous consent. 

It is a matter of public knowledge that for revenge or for spite 
a member will sometimes object to a meritorious measure and 
then allow a dozen bad measures to pass unquestioned. Again, 
in nearly every Congress there is a seutewmional objector who must 
be placated before any measure can pass, and members forbear to 
ee to a known bad measure because by doing so this patriot 

rill then defeat measures they propose to teach them that he is 
master in the case of legislation to be soobtained. Thus members 
bee know a measure to be a plain steal are hindered from object- 

ng. 

The effect of requiring five to prevent unanimous consent 
will be to mete out even-handed justice to all by causing legisia- 
tion to a in ar order by the Calendars in forcing a 
“call” for the “regular order” instead of continuing vitiating 
discrimination and favoritism. 

Of course, what ‘‘rights of members” that are not securel 
nailed down by press of business and waste of time and are still 
‘*lying around loose ” we members that have served from eight to 
twenty years will rightfully get, and therefore we can not be ex- 

to favor the proposed amendments. 

As many old members truly say, the rules have been somewhat 
improved since they received the severe condemnation of the 
present Speaker in his quoted words; but that he then contem- 
plated a much more ical improvement in a happy future is 
clearly evident in the extracts given. 

In further exposition of House resolution No. 559, covering a 
draft of the proposed rules— 

The change of Rule I to Rule II is to correct the anomaly of 
defining the duties of officers in a rule previous to the item provid- 

for their election. The election of Speaker is recognized, that 
the officers of the House may be included in the rule. 

Rule III. Section 3 is added to this rule to secure the performance 
of duties —— in other rules. 

Rule VIII. Section 2 is changed to accurately state what is now 
one. 

Rule IX. The words are added to protect the only time set apart 
for the members to present the especial business of their constitu- 
ents, viz, the —— hour. 

Rule X, section 2. This matter is added in view of the increas- 
——— and responsibilities of the Committee on Rules. It is 
e t that more interests and more sections of the country 
should be represented in that committee. 

Rule XI, section 33. Only a verbal change. Section 57 is 


| 
{ 
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charged, as the item struck out became unnecessary in view of 
the Speaker's Calendar and the great powers of the Committee on 
Rules and of the immediately preceding remaining words. The 
words struck out of the last three tines are unnecessary, as the 
matter is fully provided for in Rule XVI, section 13. 

Rule XIII. The changes in the rule are so drawn as to secure 
such an orderly and fair procedure in ee as is secured in 
the legislatures of, the various States. In order to do this, it is 
absolutely necessary that members should know as far as pos- 
sible before the assembling of the House what business is to be 
entered upon on each day by consulting the Calendar for that 
day, perhaps received by them in the morning with the ConGREs- 
SIONAL RecorD. While the rule provides in terms for ten cal- 
endars, it is in fact only the equivalent of requiring a classified 
calendar. 

Clause 6 of the rule provides some opportunity for a member, in 
that each member may be heard especially in behalf of the rights 
of his constituents or of a constituent. which is now almost 
unknown in the House. It gives no preferences, but provides a 
practical way for his exercise of a right. 

Clause 10 secures publicity in exercising of a very great privi- 
legebyamember. Each membernot only hasa right to benotified 
when a fellow-member is to have such a great privilege accorded 
him, but it is also his right and duty to assist in protecting the 
Government from mistakes, such as all of us have discovered 
later, when, not knowing a man was to have such a privilege, we 
could not know or examine beforehand, and thus could not give 
the House the information in our possession. 

Section 2, page 22, provides for such a preference in position on 
calendars as previous action of the House or the Senate or com- 
mittees indicates should be given in the action by the House on 
matters before it. 

kule XIV, clause 1. Although the change of the words “on 
being recognized” to “‘shall be recognized ” will not materially 
change the present practice in the House, it certainly preserves 
the form of equality among members, whatever the actual facts 
may be. We certainly do not wish to unnecessarily advertise in- 
equality in rights and privileges among our members that do not 
in fact exist. 

Clause 2. The words inserted complement the words changed 
and added in clause 1. 

Clause 8. The adoption and enforcement of this clause will cer- 
tainly do more to preserve good order in the House than can be 
realized by one not familiar with the present bad practices and, 
therefore, confusion in the House. One of the fundamental max- 
ims of parliamentary law in securing the rights of a member is 
that every member of the House has a right to hear, to know, and 
toact upon every matter taking place init. Now the members 
crowd into the area in front of the Speaker or into the main aisle 
and discuss questions and ‘‘do business” with each other person- 
ally instead of in and before the whole House. They do it in a 
way that makes it impossible for more than a very few members 
of the House to know what is being done. Only the Official Re- 

rters, practically, know what is going on, and when the legis- 
ation is practically done the 5S er is notified what has been 
done and simply states the result to the House, without the House 
hearing any of the facts, reasons, or arguments that induced the 
doing of it, and it would be singularly ungracious to object at 
that late hour. 

If there is any longer to be any pretense of securing to the mem- 
bers their rights to participate in legislation by hearing what is 
said and knowing what is being done in the House, the adoption 
of some such method to prevent a few members from huddling up 
together to ‘‘ do business” by themselves, in disregard of the rights 
of all other members of the House, must be devised. 

Clause 4. There is another great abuse in members getting the 
floor for an hour to farm it out to a few other members e ially 
known to them. There certainly ought to be such a thing as 
“rights” of members, and ially as to having a fair chance 
to participate in debate, and if so, the words added to this clause 
are necessary. 

Clause 5. Ties injury has been done and more bad blood stirred 


_ up bya member of the House who, having charge of a proposition 


and getting the floor, then deliberately says: “‘ I think two hours 
(or perhaps three, four, or six hours) enough for debate on this 
bill, and I hope an agreement can be reached now on the time to 
beallowed,” etc. And then because someone, from malice or igno- 
rance, or in fairness even, tries to secure more time, he a 
**moves the previous question,” cutting off all debate on and 

chance of amendment of the proposition, thus sacrificing the rights 
of all the members, and in contempt of his deliberately ex- 
pressed opinion that debate ought to had, and the chance to 


offer amendments ought to be had, and had as a right. Mem- 
bers certainly should at least have such opportunity on subjects 
before them. 

Such inexcusable doings, as I have before said, stir up more 


bad blood and tend more to throw the House into confusion and 
prevent good legislation than almost any other bad practice no. 
prevailing. This is the case in heated partisan times 
Sa tno Watey dened Oegpeinen caeiectind at 
in t ifty- Congresses, as been the case wh 

things were done on several occasions in this . eoen 
ber having charge of a measure thought in his deliberate judc- 
ment that three or four hours, more or less, were necessary for the 
consideration of the measure, and was justified in the first instance 
in asking it, there could have been no excuse, some one 

d, or proposed to do, a foolish thing or a wise thing, or a mean 
or an honorable > abuse the whole House by violating thio 
rights of every member of it. 

Rule XV. If we are ever to adopt a mechanical device to expe. 
dite roll calls, it must be done in some such way as that proposed 
in this clause; thatis to say, by allowing the new or the old method 
to be used at the discretion of the er. 

Rule XVI, clause 3. The added words are like many other 
mene ge in the proposed rules, only to prevent unnecessary 
ro s. 

In clause 8 the words added are necessary to tect the indi- 
vidual members in their morning hour set aside for their use. [t 
does not meet the case to exclaim with pious surprise, “‘ What! is 
not the majority of the House to rule? If the majority do not 
want the morning hour, is then a minority to rule all?” No: the 
minority is not to rule; but the majority, on the other hand, not 
only has the right, but it is its duty to the minority and to 
protect the private citizens of the cou in their rights through 
their representative upon the same principle that controls in tlie 
a of every constitution of a State or country that was ever 
written. 

We know from experience that men of long service, at the 
heads of the great committees, in their zeal to = floor for 
their great measures, and thus by their great uence “only 
for this once, you know,” and only for this once again and again 
throughout the whole session, to practically abrogate this rule 
deliberately, wisely, and eon, by the majority in justice 
to the American citizen. Friday is set apart in our rules now for 
the consideration of a bills, but is scarcely ever so used. Its 
constant abrogation in the past has been little short of the equiv- 
alent found in executing rough, so-called justice to meet a sup- 
posed necessity in a new community at the of Christian 
conduct in submitting to ample a y enacted. If we 
wish — 9 justice an a yale eee eee wick 
wet some way pro y , which 
is the private citizens’ only day. 

Clause 10 is for the same purpose. Clause 11 has already been 
fully discussed. Clause 12 is to prevent an unreasonable consump- 
tion of the time of the House. 

pe? ag III, clause 1. Words are inserted to prevent useless 
ro ; 

Rule XXI, clause 1, is rewritten to recognize the fact that the art 
of printing and the use of gf meey documents is known to us. No 
one listens to the reading of a bill they have before them im printed 
form until it is open for amendment. There is no excuse for con- 
suming the time of the House in reading any bill or resolve until 
it is open for amendment. 

a ao a in this rule is sim se Soi in 

first clause in their proper place, rather wrongly putting 
them in the middle of a long pa’ Clause 4 allows bills to 
be perfected by the shorter of the Committee of the 
Whole House, and also cuts off useless roll calls. Clause 9 is to 
save the time of the House, and trenches upon the rights of no 
one. 

Rule XXIV. Section 1 protects Friday—members’ day. In sec- 
ere 4, 5, and 6, the words «ded are to protect the morning 

our. 

If what hasalready been said on this matter has not commended 
this object to the House, nothing I can now add will do so. 

i give the members a knowledge not only 
as to what will be taken up, but when; and-in cases of what 
is doing, which is not now known in many cases. 

ule XXV added have always been assumed to be 


in the rule. 

Rule XXVI is still to the morning hour and to save the 
time of the Housein the doing of the District of Colum- 
bia business. 


Rule XXVIII relaxes somewhat the restriction on ‘‘ moving a 
ion of the rules” in consideration of the greater restriction 
in Rule XIII, clause 10, page 21. Clauses 2 and 8.—The 
added words are also to save the time of the House. 
Rule XXXI i i 








From Surplus to Deficiency—This Congress Surpasses the 
“Billion-Dollar Congress.” 


SPEEOH 


HON. A. M. DOOKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, March 3, 1897. 
The House having under consideration the conference report on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill— 
Mr. DOCKERY said: 


so far as it was agreed upon by the two Houses, amount to $530,- 


lé is proper to say that 1 include in this statement of appropri- 
ations civil, dian, " agricultural appropr iation 
bill, which filed to receive the approval of President Cleveland. 


é 


notably augmented on account of for- 
tifications, the new Navy, the postal service, and river and har- 
improvements. 


COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
The bills of this Congress, which show increases as compared 
with the Fifty-third Congress, are as follows: 
For expenses of the foreign service, $199,490; District of Colum- 
bia expenses, $796,788.72; for constructior of ions, and 


cial $12,790.24; s of the > 
.301.70; maintenance of the , $8,947 523.21; ce ex- 
1,454,305.56; regular river and harbor , $1,016,870; 
vil , including river and harbor 
contract, $5,304,825.82; ees $4,078,783.79; 
eous @ i 386.14, and 
ons, $24,983,743.68 
g the of these increases the reductions 
made under the other , the net increase by this Congress over 


iations made by the - Congress 
197,812.84, or $57,197,812,84, if the Fifty-fourth Congress be 
, a8 is should be, with $3,000,000 estimated to os 
under the indefinite ———— made in the last river and har- 
bor act to purchase property of the Monongahela Improve- 


In the presence of this exhibit, Mr. Speaker, it seems hardly 
criticism. The Fifty-first 


Treasury hun- 
lars, while there was eae becuse of ween 
perity in all the avenues of trade and commerce. 


At this time the current income of the National is 
confessedly uate to meet current i ies. 
excess of ditures over receipts for months of this fiscal 


was ,107,716.68; the current ciency during the last 
years and eight months having been $185,919,446. 14. 
REPUBLICAN RESPONSIBILITY. 
The ublican party can not escape the condemnation of the 
ieee unjust and unwarranted appropriations ina time of 


i 
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profound commercial depression. When this Congress convened 
at its first session, labor was discontented because of inadequate 
compensation; mining industries were at a standstill; manufac- 
tories wereclosed.or running upon limited time; while agriculture, 
an — which one- our people are engaged, was utterly 


Upon the reassembling of this Congress at its second session, 
in mber last, these adverse business conditions were aggra- 
vated and intensified. The condition of the public Treasury was 
also still more unsatisfactory, the Secretary of the Treasury esti- 
mating a deficiency of $45,718,970.60 for the ensuing fiscal year. 
Every consideration of patriotism, equity, and fair dealing to all 
the people demanded a policy of rigid economy. Some of the 
Republican leaders, as I havestated on former occasions, attempted 
to enforce sucha policy. Congress, however, has recklessly disre- 
garded the obvious requirements of the National Treasury, and 
instead of making an honest effort to close the ever-increasing 
chasm between receipts and nditures, has still further wid- 
ened it by os which, in their aggregate, are without 

entin all our history. Individual or corporate enterprises, 


the | if confronted with like conditions, would have reduced expendi- 


tures wherever ible. The dictates of sound business judg- 
ment comman the Republican party to pursue the same policy 
in respect to national expenditures. It has not doneso. On the 
contrary, the ublican party has wasted the substance of the 
peop! and squandered their revenues in prodigal appropriations. 

.Speaker,so much for the fiscal record of the Republican 
party in this Congress. The delinquencies of that party im re- 
spect to public expenditures, the proposed increase of tariff tax- 
ation, and its certain failure wisely to reform our monetary 
system, will, I venture to predict, vacate many seats in Congress 
at the next Congressional elections and restore the Democratic 
party to power in both House and Senate. 


REVENUES INADEQUATE. 


Mr. Speaker, as I have stated, the appropriations as made by this 
are enormously in excess of the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, and, in my judgment, far beyond the necessities of the 
— service, saliy and economically administered. To meet 
hese iations, taxation will have to be largely increased, 
thus imposing onerous additions to the already great burdens 
upon the people. Twelve years ago the House of Representatives 
anged its rules and divided the responsibility of initiating appro- 
priations, by clothing eight different committees of the House with 
power to formulate and report money bills, instead of one com- 
mittee, as had been the custom theretofore from the foundation of 
the Government. Since that time the abnormal growth in appro- 
priations has been too apparent. That the House erred in its 
action at that time in making that change, events have proven, I 
believe, beyond a doubt. Im my opinion the time has come when 
a mm response to the demands of the people, must reduce 
‘itures. 
addition to certain repealing legislation, the best practical 
method by which this can be accomplished is to change the rules 
again and clothe one committee with the requisite power and re- 
sponsibility—be it the Committee on Appropriations, or, as was the 
case prior to 1865, the Committee on Ways and Means. By this 
method appropriations can be reduced within the revenues of the 
Government wisely, harmoniously, and without crippling any 
branch of the public service. There should be one committee 
organized to protect the taxpayers and the Treasury. 
conclude, Mr. Speaker, by submitting herewith an exhibit of 
the appropriations. They tell the story of wasteful improvidence: 


Appropriations made by the Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth Congresses, fiscal 
years 1895 to 1898, inclusive. 








| Pifty-thirad | Pifty-fourth 
| Congress. Congress. 

DN tik cadutiescakenghisoumianaiig $6, 527, 373. 06 $6, 438, 434.00 
Se 46, 845, 492. 77 46, 407 , 747.08 
Diplomatic and consular..................... 3,138, 377.52 8, 337, 867. 52 
EE 11,291, 121. 82 12, 087, 910. 54 
EN tdkedtkinceiribatigideleutinankdbbed 4, 331, 561.50 16, 895, 029. 00 
dies ital alll dinate iceheealnts seh plistsinimneemetnd, 19, 422, 316. 40 15, 060, 717.48 
a dee eieinentl 43, 197,301. 37 43, 210,081.61 
isl ea ae 870, 706. 74 | 929, 098. 44 
Ds ngnenipiovigitn au mhadagcccscorscnsenceenacced 54, 743, 372.08 63, 690, 805.24 
ait ait enteeitamcaninctin eantianenlstatiiamiiace 202, 963, 140.00 282,592, 460. 00 
SE dita cessicsncnaidichdeataest tmeattiounaerneeurd 176, 782,597.41 188, 236, 902.97 
WN SITIO one ec cnccnccccctoesecen 11, 643, 180. 00 12, 659, 550. 00 
te cielo nintienadiioasspenses 80, 821, 985. 95 86, 126, 761. 77 
SER, Sid din de trctidchenbescunmmendatined 21, 686, 378. 88 25, 715, 162. 67 
ae lila acigmcinnonetend 875, 623. 92 1 916, 010. 06 
tinea bhi hd actin aemnmameneeioren 214, 148, 686. 32 239, 132, 380.00 
Total appropriations................... 989, 230,205.69 | 1,043, 457, 018.53 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
REMARKS OF HON. A. M. DOCKERY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 13, 1897. 
e * ” * * - a 


COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Forty-third Congressappropriated $653,794,991.21; the Forty- 
fourth Congress appropriated $595,597 ,832.28; the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress appropriated $70+4,527,405.98; the Forty-sixth Congress 
appropriated $727,537 684.22; the Forty-seventh Congress appropri- 
ated $777,435,948.54; the Forty-eighth Congress eee $655,- 
269,402.88; the Forty-ninth Congress appropriated $746,342,495.51; 
the Fiftieth Congress appropriated $817 ,963,859.80; the Fifty-first 
Congress appropriated $1,035,680,109.94; the Fifty-second Con- 
gress appropriated $1,027,104,547.92; and the Fifty-third Congress 
appropriated $989,239,205.69. 

r. Chairman, I desire to state that the Fifty-third Congress 
was Democratic in both Houses, and, under the leadership of the 
late Speaker, Mr. Crisp, and of the gentleman from Texas, Gov- 
ernor SAYERS, the appropriations were brought $37,865,342.23 
below the appropriations of the Fifty-second Congress, and $46,440,- 
904.25 under those of the “‘ billion-dollar Congress.” The appro- 
priations at the first session of this Congress were $515,845,194.57 
and the contracts authorized $75,816,480.91, making a total of 
$591,661,675.48. The appropriations at this session will not be 
less than $535,009,000. In other words, the appropriations of this 
Congress will reach the mighty aggregate of not less than $1,050,- 
000,000. The Republican party must be held responsible for these 
riotous appropriations; but I acquit the honorable Speaker of this 
House of any share of that responsibility, and I hope that in so 
doing I shall not in any way impair his political standing with 
hisown party. [Laughter.] Hehas maintained a consistent and 
courageous attitude of hostility to those*measures which would 
impoverish the Treasury, and has sought to limit public expendi- 
tures to the actual demands of an economical administration. 
The Republican party can not escape the just censure of the people. 
because it controls the organization of the House, but it would 
seem that the Speaker, as a matter of equity, is entitled to exemp- 
tion from any share of the odium. 

COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES. 

Leaving the domain of appropriations, I come now to deal with 
expenditures, which after ail furnish the best test in respect to 
the Treasury situation. In submitting this statement of the ac- 
tual expenditures of the Government, I exclude only the amounts 
paid upon the principal of the public debt. The exhibit includes 
all other items of Federal expenditures. 

I find that the total expenditures for the fourteen fiscal years 
from 1875 to 1888 was $4,195,920,817.79, while the average expendi- 
ture for each of those years was $299,708,629.89. I further find 
that the total expenditures from 1889 to 1896 were $3,410,809,950.11, 
the average annual expenditure being $426,351,243.76, an average 
annual increase during the last eight fiscal years over each of the 
fourteen years preceding of $126,642,613.87. 

It is also shown by official reports that the actual increase of 
expenditures during the last eight fiscal years over and above the 
fourteen prior fiscal years was $785,110,867.68. 

Mr. Chairman, I now submit another comparative exhibit, illus- 
trative and instructive. The total expenditures for the fiscal year 
of 1886 were only $293, 487,882.30; the total expenditures for the 
year of 1896 were $443,112,115.58, the increase being $149,624,233.28; 
that is to say, it cost $149,624,233.28 more in actual expenditure 
+ aaa e operations of the Government in 1896 than it did in 
1886. 

The items of this increase may be briefly summarized. The 
postal increase of 1896 over that of 1886 is $39,927,925.70. The 
civil and miscellaneous increase is $13,049,304.77. The War De- 
partment increase is $16,506,768.15. Of course, gentlemen will 
understand that Congress has made no increase in the standing 
Army, although an effort in that direction has been made, but the 
increase in the expenditures of the War Department results from 
putting the river and harbor bill upon a war footing in time of 
peace [laughter] and from the increased expenditures for fortifi- 
cations. The Navy Department expenses have increased $13,239,- 
844.64, and the cost of the Indian service has increased $6,066,370.11. 
For pensions the increase of expenditures is $76,029,136.95, i 
a total increase of expenditures for 1896 over those for 1886 of $164, - 
819,350.32. Deducting from this total the only item of decrease, 
the interest on the public debt of $15,195,117.04, we have the result 
as. heretofore stated of $149,624,233.28 increase in the expenditures 
of the Government in a single decade. 

in, Mr. Chairman, let us try this question of the ever-increas- 


ing ratio of expenditures by another test. The average expendi- | 


ture per capita in 1886 was only $5.11. In 1896 the average was 


$f.21, or exactly $1.10 more for the cost of government for each one | so fashioned, it must. check im 
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internal and foreign commerce, in the nezessities of ernm 
or the growth of our country to justify this startling and oo 
mal increase. 

M’KINLEY BILL INADEQUATE. . 

This, then, Mr. Chairman, is the situation: Dwindling revenues 
enormous and increasing expenditures. I challsages our atten. 
tion not simply from a partisan standpoint, for, although we differ 
upon many questions, upon this issue of public expenditure, a 
matter affecting all the people, we ought to find common ground 
Mr “Chait ms > a t is proposed by the 1 

r. Chairman, wha ro e legislation ding o 
contemplated? The Re tious decline to sabuse expos: 
tures, but invoke the aid of a tariff bill in course of preparation 
which seeks to increase the national income so that it will be ade- 

uate to meet the existing and increasing schedule of liabilities. 

pon this issue, — we differ. Upon this side of the 
Chamber we would accomplish the result of balancing receipts 
and expenditures by reducing taxation where it can be safely 
done, and also by cutting down Federal expenditures. 

Now, then, if the a tariff bill is to be constructed on the 
theory announced by the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DInGLEy] at the outset of this session—that every item of 
each schedule must illustrate the doctrine of ‘‘ protection for pro- 
tection’s sake;” that protection must be the chief corner stone of 
the bill—tell me, Mr. Chairman, how the Treasury can secure suffi- 
cient income to meet the actual expenditures of the Govern- 
ment during the coming year, amounting, as they probably will, 
to $500,000,000? The McKinley law did not provide sufficient 
revenue. 

The current surplus revenue in the Treasury amounted to 
$85,040,271.97 at the end of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, the 
year immediately preceding the enactment of the McKinley law, 
which went into effect October 6, 1890. Upon examination of the 
official reports at the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, 
that law having been in operation but eight months of the fiscal 
year, it ap that the current surplus had dropped to 
$26,838,541.96. The current surplus for the next fiscal year, enditg 
June 30, 1892, was still further reduced to $9,914,453.66, while the 
current surplus at the close of the fiscal year 1893 had dwindled to 
$2,341, 674.29. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, during the last four months of President 
Harrison’s Administration the revenues under the McKinley law 
were eo oy $4,094,021.38 to furnish income sufficient to 
meet the ordi iabilities of the Government, and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1894, the actual deficiency was $69,803,260. 58. 

Secretary Foster, in his testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee, Febra 25, 1893, insisted that if he was to have the 
management of the Treasury he would ask an annual increase of 
$50,000,000 of revenue. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Right there, when the gentleman speaks of 
the revenue-producing qualities of the McKinley Act, I desire to 
correct him. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have not time to yield to the gentleman for 
aspeech. I have but two minutes ning. 

Mr. HOPKINS. One moment. The gentleman can have more 
time. I want to correct him on the statement he has made. | 
undertake to say tliat during the period that the Republican party 
was in power, and while the country supposed that its policy was 
to be the policy of the Government, the revenues every month ex- 
ceeded by millions of dollars the expenditures. 

Mr. KERY. I desire tosay, Mr. Chairman, that the figures 
I have given as to the current surplus revenues for each one of 
the years immediately succeeding the passage of the McKinley law 
are absolutely correct. 

Mr. HOPKINS. But the revenues never fell_— : 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield; my time is 
so limited. 

Mr. HOPKINS. But I want the gentleman's statement to be 
corrected. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope this interruption will not come out of 
my time. Mr. Chairman, I have stated the facts correctly; and L 
challenge the tleman from Illinois or anyone else to disprove 
them by the official statements. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say that the surplus of $2,341,674.29 at 
the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, was ap 
rather than real, notwithstanding the trust funds belonging to 
valley ag alae: cilinat telecaiee onhanek iLaes 000, 

, the ursing officers’ m1 000,000, 

and default made in the payment of bonds maturing September 1,. 
1891. At that time there were also $104,074,092.07 of outstanding 
obligations of the Government unsatisfied. So that the McKin- 
po hag was inadequate to furnish revenue to ongpere and main- 
the Government. I do not know whether the Dingley bill 
will supply amplerevenue or not. I donot believe, however, that it 
can do soif framed along the rigid lines of the protective —. If 
portations th h reve~ 


ot our population. There has been no expansion in the volume of | nue. I may say, however, that if any gentleman on the other side 
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can frame a protective bill that will replenish the wasted and 
depleted streams of customs revenue it is the ablechairman of the 
Committee on oa and Means, Governor DINGLFY. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I may be ed for the ex- 
pression of the conviction that pronoun 


ve and con- 
tinuous will not return to this uals and abide with 
our the ublican party increases taxation and restricts 


the volume of our circulating medium. The Democratic party 
believes that prosperity will return only upon the terms of an 
ample volume of good, safe, sound money, of gold, silver, and 
paper, with taxation reduced to the lowest point consistent with a 
“SE teen administration of the Government. . [Loud ei 

uri 


The . The time of the gentleman from 
has expired. 
Appropriations. 
SPEEOH 


HON. JOSEPH G@ CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 4, 1897. 
The House having under consideration the subject of appropriations— 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The total of Ge ecg made at this session 
of Congress and as sent to the Executive for approval, including 
the permanent annual appropriations, amounts to $518,103,458.14. 


In addition to this sum a eral deficiency bill was passed by 
the House os $8,442,027.85, which the Senate increased 
to $11,393,940.16 


y the addition of many old claims, some of them 
of questionable and doubtfui character. The conference com- 
mi of the two Houses, after a protracted session, were able, 
however, to reach an agreement upon certain of the items added 
by the Senate in the nature of additional deficiencies in current 
a for the support of the Government, to pay final 
judgments of the courts, and to pay audited claims allowed by the 
accounting officers of the Treasury and certified to Congress after 
the passage of the bill by the House. And if the Senate jcould 
have been prevailed upon to recede from its other amendments to 
the bill, embodying the claims before meniioned, the bill could 
have been sent to the Executive carrying appropriations in the 
aggregate of $9,488,365.82. 
THE OFFICIAL ESTIMATES. 

The estimates submitted to Congress by the Executive in De- 
cember last, and from time to time during the session, including 
$17,529,053.16 to meet contracts on account of rivers and harbors 


set forth in the Book of Estimates, but not extended in the totals | 


of that volume, amounted to $552,975,100.44, or $25,383,276. 48 in 
excess of the total of the appropriation bills as sent to the Execu- 
tive, including the general deficiency bill in all of its items as 
agreed upon by the two Houses. 

APPROPRIATIONS, FIRST SESSION. 

The appropriations of the first session of this Congress amounted 
to $515,845,194.57, or $11,746,629.39 less than the a t appro- 
priations, :ncluding the deficiency bill, of the second session now 
closing. This excess of ee by this session over those 
of the first session is accounted for by the increases, required and 

ven at this session, of $2,139,253 for fortifications, $2,565,573.34 

‘or the ee $2,211,507 for river and harbor works and con- 

tracts auth therefor, $1,733,620 to continue construction of 

public buildings, and $3,093,774 on account of the postal service. 
APPROPRIATIONS, BOTH SESSIONS. 

coe SE See 6 ee See coaeens of Ole Oe 

epereente $1,043,437,018.53. The appropriations of the Fifty-thi 
, which was Democratic in both branches, with a Demo- 

cratic Executive as now, amounted, according to the official 
tables, to $989,239,205.69. To this sum, however, should be added 

400,000 on account of interest and sinking-fund charges for 

ds issued by the Democratic Administration and not included 
in the estimates of permanent a tions submitted to Con- 
gress and stated in the tables; which brings the sum total of a 
oon o for all objects by the dee Congress up to ” 

205.69, or $49,797 ,812.84 less than the appropriations, including 
deficiencies, made by the present Congress. 

In explanation of this hee te f ppropri tions by th 

n oO apparent excess of a ations e 
Fifty-fourth Co over those of the Fifty-third Congress, it 


should be stated that the Fifty-fourth er 
over its immediate predecessor on account of fortifications in the 


sum of $12,563,467; on account of river and harbor works, includ- 
ing contracts therefor, in the sum of $2,476,506; on account of the 
construction of public buildings, none of which were authorized 
by the Fifty-fourth Congress, in the sum of $2,343,394; for the 
postal service in the sum of $11,454,305; for the naval establish- 
ment in the sum of $8,947,523, and on account of permanent appro- 
priations, mainly to meet interest and sinking-fund charges for 
the bonds issued the Administration just leaving power, 
$24,983,744; or a total of $62,768,939. 

In the light of the severe criticism which has been passed upon 
this Congress on account of the appropriations it has made for the 
improvement of the great waterways and harbors of the country, 
it is remarkable to note, now that the balances can be ascertained, 
that after all, these appropriations made by this Congress at both 
its sessions exceed those made by the last Congress by less than 
$2,500,000, and this notwithstanding the fact that thirty-seven of 
the great works of national importance were placed under the con- 
tinuing-contract system by this Congress as against only eighteen 
so treated by all of the previous Congresses. 

: THE SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 

The sundry civil appropriation bill, as agreed upon by the two 
Houses and submi to the Executive, amounts to $53,030,051.58. 
The estimates submitted by the Executive, including $17,529,053.16 
to meet contracts under law for the prosecution of river and har- 
bor works, amounted to $58,805,812.81, or $5,775,761.23 more than 
the bill appropriates. Included in the bill are no items which 
have not, according to the estimates submitted to Congress, 
received the approval and recommendation of the Administration, 
with the possible exception of $150,600 for the Nicaragua Canal 
—_— inse as an amendment, and insisted upon, by the 

nate. 

In the estimates submitted for the support of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers there were for additional 
barracks and other buildingsat the several Branches items amount- 
ing to about $150,000. After full hearing and expression of judg- 
ment from the Board of Managers of the Home, the Committee on 
Appropriations determined that it would be wiser to provide for 
the establishment of another Branch Home than to enlarge those 
Branches already in existence by the addition of new barracks; 
and, with the concurring judgment of the Committee on Milita 
Affairs, the committee recommended, and Congress has provided, 
accordingly. 

THE AGRICULTURAL BILL. 

The Agricultural appropriation bill as sent to the Executive on 
the 25th day of February carried the usual appropriation for the 
purchase and distribution of seeds. At the last session of Con- 
— the President withheld his approval from the Agricultural 

ill of that session and permitted the bill to become a law by lim- 
itation under the Constitution. It should be added here that 
during the Fifty-third Congress, at both its sessions, he approved 
the Agricultural bills carrying exactly similar appropriations. 

BILLS PROMPTLY PRESENTED. 


Mr. Speaker, there has been some criticism at this session as to 
the lateness of the presentation of appropriation bills to the House 
for consideration. Apropos, I will append to my remarks a state- 
ment showing, for the short sessions of the Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, 
Ae na fty-second, Fifty-third, and the present Congress— 
the Fifty-fourth—the dates when the bills were passed by the 
House and by the Senate, and when approved by the Executive. 
This table, made up from the journals of the two Houses, shows 
that at this session six of the regular appropriation bills reached 
the Executive in time to receive his consideration and approval 
from two months to two days before the 3d day of March. In 
contrast with this showing, at the last session of the Fifty-third 
Congress only three of the bills reached the Executive in time for 
approval before the final day of the session, and at the short ses- 
sion of the Fifty-second Congress only five of the bills were 
approved before the firal day of adjournment; and likewise only 
four of the bills at the last session of the Fifty-first Congress, 
four of the bills at the last session of the Fiftieth Congress, and 
four of the bills at the last session of the Forty-ninth Congress, 
at which latter session two of the regular bills—the fortification 
and the general deficiency—failed of enactment and were not 
submi to the Executive for consideration. 

ILL-CONSIDERED ESTIMATES. 

Mr. Speaker, the appropriations are, in my judgment, in excess 
of the legitimate demands of the public service. But this fact, 
while greatly to be deplored, is not, in my opinion, properly charge- 
able to the action of either of the great political parties of the 
country. - It is the result of conditions accruing out of the rules 
of the House and out of the rules, practices, and so-called cour- 
tesies of the Senate, together with the irresponsible manner 
in which the Executive submits to Congress estimates to meet 
expenditures for the conduct of the Government. If the appro- 
priations made by Congress have been extravagant and beyond 
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the revenues of the Government, how much more so have been 
the estimates of the Executive! The record shows that in no 
instance during many years have the appropriations made 
by Congress meas up to the full amounts recommended and 
asked for by the Administration. 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that ours is the only Government in the 
civilized world wherein the administrative branch ap ntly 
assumes no degree of responsibility to the taxpayers for its nds 
for the expenditure of public money, and that ours is the only Gov- 
ernment wherein the legislative branch alone exercises the func- 
tion or duty of check upon public expenditures without any con- 
siderable — of cooperation on the part of the Executive. It 
is hoped, and I believe, that the incoming President, with his long 
experience as a distinguished member of the legislative branch of 
thisGovernment, will exact of his Cabinet counselors some degree 
of wholesome effort in the direction of intelligent recommendation 
of public expenditures, to the end that Congress may not have to 
strive unaided and alone toward bringing our public expenditures 
within the sum of our public revenues. 


DELINQUENCY OF THIS ADMINISTRATION. 


The present Secretary of the Treasury, in his a 
to Congress on the state of the finances, after stating the appallin 
fact that the estimated expenditures exclusive of the sinking fun 
requirements are likely to exceed our i revenues by 
$45,718,970, says: ; ? 

The f timates of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal 
1898 eee Goqsungiien Tnat there will be austenite an —_ 
in existing business conditions, and that the present scale of public expendi- 
tures will not be reduced. 

It was not always thus, under other Administrations. When a 
similar condition confronted the country in 1878, Mr. Sherman, 
then Secre of the Treasury, in his annual report for the fiscal 
year 1877, said: 

denying Sut De will not increase the aggregate national taxation 
at a time when all industries aap ampeeeell the weight of local taxation. 
the Secretary recommends that the appropriations for the fiscal 
year unc 30, 1879, exclusive of interest and sinking fund, should not 
exceed 000,000. This will require the appropriations to be reduced at 
least $11,000,000 «low the estimates submitted above—a reduction that, in the 
opinion of the Secreiary, can be made without crippling any branch of the 
public service. 

Mr. Cleveiand, in submitting the annual budget of expenditures 
to this Congress in December last, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, assumed, in the language first qnoted— 


that tho present scale of public expenditures will not be reduced. 


Is it, I beg to ask, becausethe estimates whereon that scale of pub- 
lic expenditures was based have been reduced more than $25,060,000 
by the action of this that some of the great money bills 
for the support of the Government. are not to receive the approval 
of the outgoing President? 

METHODS OF THE SENATE. 


The practice of the Senate in recent years of amending appro- 
iation bills, notably the general deficiency bill, by incorporat- 
provisions to pay claims of every kind and character outstand- 
ing against the Government—claims that have no status in man 
cases other than perfunctory reports from committees, mere find- 
ings of the Court.of Claims on ex parte testimony, or recom- 
mendations and requests from bureau officers and other officials 


of the Government—has 

dity, until the 
leaves the a —— a oe deficiencies 
appropriations for support Government, is transforme 
into a mere vehicle wherein the Senate loads ey cartlastheouen 
every sort of claims that should have no consideration by either 
branch of Congress except as independent bills reported from 


with astonishing and intolerable 
bill, in recent sessions, as it 
in current 


A REMEDY SUGGESTED. _ 

The remedy for this evil is for the great committeesof the Hou: 
and Senate on the Judiciary, Claims, and War Claims to — 
pate 6 SS Se ee @ tribunal of final 
jurisdiction whither these claims may be sent for full and inte!]|;- 
gent consideration. By such a measure those who have honest 
and legitimate claims against the Government can be paid; and 
that some of the claims above referred to are just and should be 
there is no doubt. Butclaims thatare based upon fraud can 

stigmatized as fraudulent by such a tribunal, and Congress, 
once for all, can be relieved of the annual importunity for their 
consideration. 
DISTRIBUTION OF BILLS. 


In the year 1885 the House of Representatives changed its rules 
and took from the Committee on Appropriations the jurisdiction 
over one-half of the regular annu a bills, giving 
to eight different committees of the House the right to report and 
control such bills. It was contended at the time that the chanve 
would bring about earlier and more intelligent consideration 
of the a bills. I do not believe now that the most 
ardent advocate of that proposition then would contend for one 


been in any degree realized. Committees, each with jurisdiction 
ever but one bill, have frequently been the last to bring their 
bee Eaabaaer aa pene ivcatend ee 
1 exper in in inin 
cn condition -_ status of ee een bills, am | 
the per capita of appropriations—the ial test of economy in the 
ises—has increased, exclusive of appropriations for pensions, 
om $29.26 during the twelve years when all of the bills were 
controlled by one committee to $34.67 during the succeeding 
twelve years, ending in 1896, when eight different committees con- 
trolled the appropriation bills—an equivalent of nearly $320,000 000 
increase in appropriations for the latter period 
TOO MANY DIFFERENT BILLS. 

There are too many appropriation bills. Instead of fourteen 
a t a be more a aeeL ten. The bill ought 
to as it was prior to a partof legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill, which provides for the official 
staff and expenses of theseveral Executive Departments, except the 
Agricultural Department. The Army, fortification, Military 
Academy, and naval wean bills ought to be consolidated 
into one. By such consolidation, much time now wasted in irrele- 
vant general debate and formal p would be saved to the 
House, and greater latitude and could be afforded for 
the full consideration of the real merits of appropriations carried 
by the several bills. 

For the information of the HouseI will submit herewith a table, 


showing the chronological history of the iation bills in the 
House and Senate during the session just 


over the former. 


Dates of passage of appropriation bills in Neuse and Senate and approval by the President at the short sessions of the Forty-ninth to the Fifty-fourth Con 
gresses, ve. 


-_—- 


-ninth Con- Fiftieth 


tnclusi 


Fifty-first Congress, 
asacaienanien, 
Fiscal year 1892. 
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Cire TABI f sarepTeiCn Pity ane were Se ee eS Beret iE aeetoaten and. aqpregréstions fir Gis Gites quar 287-88; and 


















Law, 1897-98. Lav, 1806-07. 
Title.  atiuistnmeaniiaitisnen 
Amount. 
Agriculture -......--..- $3, 182,902.00,  $3,255,582.00 
Army —<..-.-~..------ 23, 129,344.50) 23,278,402.73 
Diplomatic and con- 

GHEE Stinteenart-an<es 1, 605, 308. 76 1, 642, 558.76 
District of Columbia b-. 6. er 581. 06) 5, 900,319. 48 
Fortification.........-. 5 9, 517, 141. 00 7, 877, 888. 00 
Yaachseketeecedecd 7.579,220.89| 7, 300,496.79 
Legislative, etc......... 21, 519, 324. 71 
Military Academy ---. 449, 525.61 
TRG ccictitiiieattete 80, 582, 660. 95 
PemBe 2... ncccdec<ess =. 141, 328, 580. 00 
Post Office c ...........| 97 1.15\Feb. ) . . y : . ; .75| 92,571, 564. 22 
Riverand harbor-..... 100, 060.9 (e) T 12, 659, 550.00 

ES cuehinianbed 758,805, 812. 733, 096,710.19 
v at; a 39 S . bs . , B52. 381, 083, 113.14 14 
agent eficiency, 1896. 1896. ; 
ee ae a | 15,341, 911.07 
Deficiency, 1897 and , 341, 911. 
prior years ..._..... 
_ 396, 375, 024. 51 
Miecellaneous -......... 416, 010.06 
Total, regular | 
ann appro- 
‘thee , 025, 238. M4 396, 701, 084.57 
Permanent annualap- 
propriations......... . . 120, O78, 220. TT19, 04, 160.00 
Grand total, reg 
and 


manent an- 





Amount of estimated revenues for fiscal year 1898 cl scien neianilinintinatnediiennidininaondineiatet $825, 000, 000.00 
Amount of estimated postal revenues for fiscal year 1808 -_... no nn nn ne eee ee eee ew enn ones ween 96, 227, 076. 68 
Seer eens Seerreenenees Ger I UND Ds an fn, win sisi ons nee cee tee ncn dn nedeseeweree cece ueccecns 421, 227, 076. 68 
aNo amounts are included in the estimates for 1898 for the tural rtment for ein al experiment stations in the several States 
pay the act of March 2 1887, or for the purchase and of valuable seeds. The amounts appropriated, respectively, for thc se purposes 
are 


b One- of Faeemint for the District of peas vhe United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1898 at 
$190,829), which are payable from the revenues of the w Fane a ne - 
cIncludes all expenses of the postal service qepulen qugelae irom aes ae the Treasury. 

This amount is for “examinations, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and harbors" for 1898. In addition thereto, the sum of $5,249,000, required to 
wil contracts authorized by law for ae ane harbor ed is included in the sundry civil estimates, and the sum of $17,529,053.16 in detail 
is submitted in the Book of ee pg Statement of amounts required for materials and work for improvement of rivers and 

~ ed te of 

as 


18, 1a, July 1, 18, and June 3, 1896, contracts to be entered into under direction of 
= ie eenosa a appropriations may time be made by law,’ making the total amount required for rivers and harbors 


e No river and harbor bill passed for 1. but the sum of SE Seewenniated in the sun civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law 
Sikaipeccnll tanhen Gonoeceeentios tabea E< ~ : 


JS In addition oS the sum of sti is approwrinted i the su civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor 
fmabovempente Sor 1897, and the sum of $300,00u is. in Sho unpent de act to carry out such contracts for 1896, making in all for rivers and 


529,058.16 submitted but not carried into the total in Book of Estimates tur 1893, under * Staioment of amounts required for materials and 


for eee ~~ harbors, which Congress, September 23, 188), Auly 18, 1892, and June 3, 188s, authorized contracts to be 
omar ito under Girection of the Seorotary of War to be pald for as appropriations may from time to time be made by law.” 
ais h This amount includes $17, wenabiea to carry out contracts auth by law for river and harbor improvements for 1898, and $378,000 for other river 


(This amount en fp tocarry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1897. 
bill failed of final agreement between the two Houses. So far as agreed upon by the conference report which was adopted, it 
t is the amount wy ome b > Sraaney in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1897, the exact amount appropriated not 
a eartiediic ont until two ewe yours after th oe the fiscal : 


i 
pl 





m In addition to yeh pee authorized to es subject .. Spans qupeapetotions Congres, 3 aes: By District ‘< 
Columbia $124,000, ‘ortification act, excess a Triation tor increase ©. ® Navy; dy river 
Columbia act $24 000, by fortification act. 41a $01,000; in in ail, $78,916,480.91 _ oe 

Naval Appropriation Bill—Dry Docks. thought to the question of the Navy must be aware that it is not 
cemieginllererntonens - more important to build and maintain ships of war than it is to 

—— mate facilities for their repair. The cleaning of the 

SPEEOH ttoms of ships fouled after long exposure to the sea, and the 

or repair of ships — injury meee tempest, se other 
casualty, can only be promptly and efficiently performed by means 

pe 0 N. A D 0 L P H M E Y E R ? of dry docks. The number and location of these docks must be 
OF LOUISIANA, P rtioned to the number of our war vessels and to the needs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, of this or that portion of our long coast line. As a general rule, 
Tuesday, February 23, 1897. the navy-yard should be supplemented, when the draft of water 


Caesuiites is sufficient, by one or more dry docks. But these questions are 
qitee ake tceeintion the tal Se epeeeeetnonatens largely technical questions upon which we must bow to the 
for the naval service for the fiscal year Snding June 30, 1800 judgment of the naval experts. I have not the remotest idea that 

Mr. MEYER said: their opinions and recommendations will be warped by political 
Mr. Cuairman: I have listened with deep interest to this dis- | manipulation or influence. 
cussion, and especially to the remarks of the gentleman from Mas-| The dry dock at Port Royal, 8S. C., was built after careful ex- 
sachusetts [Mr. Barrett], and of the honorable chairman of the | amination by a board of eminent naval officers appointed by the 


Naval Committee. I suppose that every member who gives any | Secretary of the Navy pursuant to the act of Congress approved 








oe 
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re. 


Septen:her 7, 1888, with directions to examine the whole subject 
of the locaiiciu of navy-yards and dry docks on the Gulf coast 
and the South Atlantic coast. The instructions given to this 
board by Secretary Whitney on January 28, 1889, were of the most 
wise, suggestive, and comprehensive character, and they reflect 
the highest credit upon the Department. Pursuant to this. law 
and these instructions, this board made an exhaustive examination 
in person of both these portions of ourcoast. The board made an 
emphatic recommendation, with reasons that can not be answered, 
in favor of Port Royal as the true point on the South Atlantic 
coast for a navy-yard and dry dock. Fortunately, this recom- 
mendation was acted upon favorably, and the result is, as stated 
by the chairman of the Naval Committee, that the Indiana, one 
of our largest battle my © has been docked there within a year 
past. Suppose that dry dock had not been built, where, 1 will 
ask, could that great war vessel have been taken for examination 
and repairs? 

Sir. we have also a dry dock at New York, soon to be completed, 
which will accommodate the largest vessels in our Navy now in 
process of construction or that have been constructed. 8 any 
man question or arraign the wisdom, I may say the necessity, of 
this location? You have there the greatest city of the Union, one 
of the greatest emporiums of commerce in the world, enormous 
wealth, a channel having a depth of water 30 feet to the sea, a 
magnificent system of railroad and water communication, every- 
thing that can point it out as the central point on the North At- 
lantic coast for one or more dry docks for our vessels of war. 

We come next to Norfolk, Va., where, at the navy-yard, the 
Secretary proposes to build a dry dock of sufficient size to take in 
the largest, widest, and deepest-draft ships, the dock to be built 
of concrete. I regard this recommendation, which I assume to be 
based on the reports of competent officers of our Navy and experts, 
as one sualnenit’ proper. There is not an entrance on our whole 
coast more clearly indicated by nature itself for a grand naval 
depot than the waters of Hampton Roads. We have an easy 
entrance both in summer and winter for the largest ships, a great 
natural harbor and anchorage, a large depth of water up to Nor- 
folk, a channel easily and cheaply maintained, and a position 
easily defended and already fairly protected. 

There is no place on our whole coast more clearly marked out by 
nature for a naval depot, a great navy-yard, a dry dock, or a num- 
ber of dry docks, when our Navy shall be much larger than now, 
than the waters of Hampton Roads and Norfolk. ides the ex- 
cellent water communications, two great trunk lines and also other 
railnoads come to this point, and both connect with the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the leading cities of the Union. A government 
that should fail to make adequate provision for our Navy at this 
point of our coast would disre: all the teachings of the past 
and would justly ex itself to contempt. Not even a second- 
rate government in Europe would neglect such an obvious duty. 
No naval officer fit to command a ship would advise us to neglect 
the waters of the Chesapeake Bay, Hampton Roads, Norfolk. It 
is known to most of us here that private enterprise has already 
selected these waters for a great ae dock, and you have at New- 
port News now a private establishment second to none in the 
country. But we can not, in e or in war, for such i 
as the repair of war vessels, rely on private dock yards. e need 
a Government dock, with naval officers in control, and all the 
oenenee and workmen that a well-equipped navy-yard can 
supply. 

For kindred reasons I have favored as a wise policy of Govern- 
ment the construction of the Government dry dock on the waters 
of Puget Sound. As the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE] 
has stated, that dock was constructed _— the recommendation 
of two commissions appointed by the Navy nether na That 
authority ought to be sufficient to shape our judgment as to the 
question of location. The long line of American coast on the Pa- 


cific has, I believe, only three great natural harbors, one at San 


Diego, one in the waters of San Francisco Bay, and a third in the 
a estuary of Puget Sound. The t country around 
and tributary to Puget Sound is being rapidly developed. It is 
undoubtedly me by the great military and naval preparations 
of Great Britain—a oe and armament which can be 
meant only for the Uni States, and which contains a very sug- 
gestive comment upon the sincerity of the recent treaty of arbi- 
tration. 

A State and country thus e and menaced by the nation 
with which we have two bloody and devastating wars is en- 
titled to our sympathy and the protecting arm of the Govern- 
ment. The seais stormy between Puget Sound and San Fran- 
cisco Bay. and the shore is generally inhospitable. A dry dock and 
navy-yard, therefore, at Puget Sound is a wise actof government. 
We must legislate not only for the present, but for the future. I 
agree, therefore, with 4 aA ee’ which seeks to create a dock 
on Puget Sound, and I echo the opinion expressed by the 
chairman of the Naval Committee for such an enlargement of the 
dry dock at Mare Island, California, as will enable it to take in 















ard repair the largest of ozr great war vessels which may be bi.:1 
on the Pacific Coast or ordered there from other satlone. nant 
fact that this portion of our country is new, that it is only sparsely 
eager oe as yet, in my opinion eS the argument 

or military and naval defense. splendid, expensive, and 
elaborate armament and naval preparation at Esquimalt ought to 
open our eyes to the ibilities of the future and our obvious 
duty. No mere shedding of ink, no specious words of peace, no 
ingenious formulas of arbitration will avail to protect the Pacific 
aa against the power whose heavy hand we have already felt 
in the past. 

Ido not, by anything I have said, intend an implication that 
New England should be excluded from the scheme of public de- 
fense. agree with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BaRRETT] in the opinion that in case of a war with ane or any 
great —— power the New England coast would be much ex- 
posed. I do not believe that the great fortifications, the great 
military and naval —— at Halifax, was for the empty pur- 
pose of show or merely to spend money. It is a weapon pointed 
at our breast by our cousins who love us so dearly. New England 
is the first in the line of attack. There are probably good reasons 
why a large dry dock should be built at some point on the New 
England coast. The proper point for this construction I regard 
as a question for competent naval experts to determine after a 
suitable examination of the whole coast from Cape Cod to the 
eastern extremity of Maine. It may be that thé waters of Casco 
Bay, near Portland, afford the best site. In the absence of such 
investigation and finding I must hold my judgment in suspense; 
but whenever the Navy Department shall favor such a construc- 
tion and designate a locality, I shall be glad to vote for the nec- 
essary een: I have no feeling which would prompt 
me to withhold my vote from an adequate defense of any portion 
- the Union or an adequate preparation for the onl of the 

avy. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit some ob- 
servations which were presented to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs by the Chief Constructor of the Navy, Commodore Hich- 
born, who is certainly fully versed in all the details pertaining to 
the construction and maintenance of the material of the Navy, 
which I would ask the Clerk to read in his usual clear style. 

Mr. BARRETT. a in regard to this document, the 
gentleman content hi with having it printed in the Recorp 
instead of being read in full. 

Mr. MEYER. That wili be entirely satisfactory to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. soit has —< 

Mr. DAYTON. I hope that the Committee of the Whole will 
grant the me pt from Louisiana leave to finish his remarks. 
Asa member of the Naval Committee, this consideration should 
be accorded him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the docu- 
ment from which the Clerk has just been reading be printed in 
full in the Recorp, and that the gentleman from Louisiana have 
time in which to conclude his remarks. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MEYER. I thank the committee for its courtesy, and 
shall endeavor to be brief. I shall have the statement of the 
Chief Constructor printed as a supplement to my remarks, and 
now only quote from his last report, dated October 1, 1896. He 
says: 

The constant and increasing necessity for dry docks forces itself upon the 
attention of the Department with ev new ship put into commission. 


With the policy hitherto pursued of steel without sheathing, 
ee the nena Socks ot Post Heeni oni Pe Ay sede bon 

year the new ve com- 
pleted and tested, the new dock in the New Yor "Yard is a 

apercach completion. 


a 


a 
soon have in service dry docks, w will be barely sufficient for its 
present needs. It uently ha that one or more docks at a station 
are occupied for exten od periode by weasels extensive tothe 
bottom, just as the dock at Norfolk has been recen the Texas. and the 
ships that need only cleaning an Bureau has here- 
tofore recommended the 
sion to renew this recommendation. .- - - 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ] has made 
some 0 ations which impress me as worth 


sideration. He informs us Great Britain 43 dry docks, 
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an, compare this with the fact that when the | W. P. McCann, Capt. Robert Boyd, and Lieut. Willard H. 





Let us, Mr. Chairm 
Norfolk and New York dry locks shall be in perfect condition, we 
shall have only three Government dry docks on the whole Atlantic 
coast, and they hundreds of miles apart. 

A DOCK NEEDED ON THE GULF COAST. 

On the Gulf coast we are so far absolutely without any means 
of docking and re a ship of war. e, we have taken 
some steps in this direction, but there we have halted, and I insist 
that it is now the oy of the Government to ws and com- 
plete its work. I wish briefly to review what been done in the 
premises. Enough, I admit, has been done to define clearly the 
policy of the Government not et for a dry dock on the Gulf 
coast, but a selection of the pro ocation has been made, anda 

urchase made of the land needed for the site, in addition to the 
fand we had already available for this purpose. 

The a of defending our Gulf coast was most strongly 
sugges + the great naval and military expedition directed 
against Lo by Great Britain in the war of 1812-1815. That 
invasion was foiled y the valor of our troops from the South and 


West led by a neral, and the British were finally 
driven, as Jackson predi they would be, from the soil of Loui- 
siana. The British fleet, however, lay off our shores and were 


far too strong to be assailed. It was a lucky escape for us. 
Although a treaty of had previously been signed at Ghent, 
it may be doubted whether Great Britain would willingly have 
surrendered the mouth of the Mississippi if she had once obtained 
possession of southern Louisiana, with her ample fleet and means 
of reenforcement. The world’s history shows how strong powers 
are apt to act in such situations. struggle, to say nothing 
of other considerations, has made the defense of the Gulf coast a 
favorite subject for study by our most eminent naval officers. I 
doubt if it has ever been lost sight of by the best naval men from 
the time when it was discu by that great man, Lieut. M. F. 
Maury, down to the present time. For many years the subject of 
a Government dry dock somewhere on the Gulf coast has en 
public attention. Very naturally there were several competin 
ints and the claims of each one have been well presented pe 
5 weighed by our naval authorities. 
nder these circumstances, with all our naval authorities and 
experts backed by a strong public oe in favor of a Govern- 
ment dry dock somewhere on the Gulf coast, it was wisely deter- 
mined by Congress to enter upon this policy. In the nav. pro- 
priation bill approved September 7, 1888, the sum of $15,000 was 


ted. 
For the expe © of three officers, to be a ted by the 
Secretary of the Navy, to re as to the most desirable loos Sa 
the coast of the of Mexico and the South Atlantic coast for navy-yards 
faa eee t- 
expenses. 


This commission was appointed by Secretary Whitney on Jan- 
uary 21, 1889, and after organizing received their instructions, 
bearing date January 28, 1889. These instructions for their infor- 
mation and guidance are of the most comprehensive character and 
evince a profound study of the considerations which ought to 
enter into a selection of a site for this navy-yard and dry dock. 
The object stated was to be— 

An establishment for the re constru vesse 
duly provided with —— Pee = ——- a ee ce dhe 
naval ey our naval forces cru and operating in or near 
the Gulf of Mexico, West Indies, and the Cari Sea. 

The Department further remarks: 

Department wishes you to consider the 
its of such a navel suadien in this part ef related Besos were. 


pases e wees base for operations for guarding the mouths of the 
= te water-borne trade, for the defense of the ports, coasts, and 


waters peenton, os for t ro on of our trade and inter- 
ests in the Sea. direct routes to the Central American Isth- 
yeas, on and its probable ship canal from the eastern coasts of the United States, 


be borne in mind, pass through the channels that lead out of or near 
by the Gulf of Mexico. , 

The consideration of this phase of the question should also include the rela- 
tive positions of the various fortified naval ports of strong European powers 
be selected, oa ae een saiehe teas ehiee owe on anana oan ke 
based aguitist our trade and coasts. a 

The special requirements for a navy-yard were also set forth. 
os these were— 

mation upon a good harbor, of sufficient size, depth, and 

ng rm vessels of the largest size and heaviest draft; 
e position with respect to the principal lines of defense; 
A local security from water attack, due to position and natural 
surroundings; 


su es; : 
. Phe character of the ground to be suitable for excavated docks 
and for heavy structures; and 

Proximity to centers of labor and supplies of material, health- 
fulness of climate, and an ample supply of good 

The commission as finally constituted co 








17 


a 


wnson. 

On the Gulf coast this commission carefully examined Key 
West, Fla.; Tam os Pensacela Bay, Florida; Mobile 
Bay, Alabama; Mount Vernon, Ala.; Bilo.ci, Miss., and Algiers, a 

int in Louisiana, on the Mississippi, directly opposite the city. of 

ew Orleans, where the Government, as at other points, 
already acquired a body of land for naval purposes. 

The report of tie commission to the Department, dated Novem- 
ber 19, 1889, is elaborate and exhaustive. The relative advan- 
tages and disadvan of each point suggested for a navy and 
dock yard are set forth in detail with great care, and with an en- 
tire freedom from bias and an ability which render it impossible 
to resist their conclusions. 


ALGIERS, LA. (NEW ORLEANS), THE MOST SUITABLE SITE. 


The commission rt in favor of New Orleans, or rather 
Algiers, on the other side of the river, as the best location. They 
say: 


New Orleans is the terminus of six trunk lines of railroads. The commu- 
nications by water with the vast extent of territory embraced in the valley 
of the Miselaai i is unsu . Itis the principai commercial port of the 
Gulf Sta x pegnoence great facilities for obtaining every class of build- 
ing mate skilled and unskilled labor, and supplies; coal is abundant and 
cheap. The amount of commerce that passes in and out of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico is a very large portion of the total commerce of the United States. The 
amount of exports from New Orleans coming from the whole Mississippi 
basin and much of the t West will demand protection at any cost, and 
conse-uently, whether the navy-yard be located at New Orleans or else- 
where, the eeaeee and all the approaches to the city will have to be defended 
as thoroughly as military and naval skill can effect it. Such being the case, 
and since there is no other point in the Gulf of equal importance, or the closing 
of which would do as much injury to solarge a district or to so many people, 
no other place will have cr be have the same protection and care, unless 
the Government establishes elsewhere a navy-yard, and it is absolutely nec- 
essary to protect it in order to retain the command of the Gulf. 


Upon the vital question of an adequate depth of water this 
board reports, in 1889, a channel of 26 feet, a central depth of over 
30 feet, and they quote the Mississippi River Commission for the 
opinion that— 

The channel at the South Pass jetties is permanent in the sense thet it will 
be possible to maintain a channel there of at least 26 feet at low water in the 


river so long as the jetties are maintained to deep water and the damages 
from storms are sessived. 


In conclusion, the board says: 
After carefully weighing all the advantages and disadvantages of Algiers 
as a site for a naval station, the Yommission is of the opinion that, while the 
t is not an ideal one, no other place on the Gulf compares with it in the 
veningte offered, and that the advantages are so many and so great, and 
outwe the disadvan to such an extent, that the Commission has no 


hesitation in recommending the location of a navy-yard and dry docks at the 
present Government reservation at Algiers, La. 


The report of this Commission, which did its work so thoroughly, 
would be sufficient to convince any reasonable man of the pro- 
priety of ae a naval establishment at this point as a part of 
our system of defense of the Gulf Coast and of the outlet provided 


a nature for the great Mississippi Valley. But it does not stand 
o 


me and ees We have the report of another scientific 
commission on the same subject, which substantially adopts the 
same conclusion as the Commission already cited. In the act 
making appropriations for the naval service approved June 30, 
1890, it was enacted as follows: 


And the President be, and he is hereby, required to appoint a commission 
composed of two competent naval officers, one competent Army officer, and 
two competent persons from civil life, whose duty it shall be to select a suit- 
able site, having due regard to commercial and naval interests, for a dry 
dock at some point on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico or the waters con- 
nected therewith; and having settled such site, shall, if upon private lands, 
estimate its value and ascertain as nearly as practicable the cost for which it 
can be purchased or uired, and of their proceedings and action make full 
and detailed report to the President, and the President shall transmit such 
report with his recommendations to Congress. 


The President performed his duty under this law by appointing 
on November 22, 1890, a commission composed as follows: Capt. 
F. M. Bunce, United States Navy, president; Col. C. B. Comstock, 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army; Sidney Perham, of 
Maine; David T. Littler, of Illinois; Lieut. R. M. G. Brown, 
United States Navy. 

The commission met at the Navy Department December 5, 
1890, and a Shortly afterwards, by the direction of the 
President, Colonel Comstock was relieved of this duty and Maj. 
H. C. Hasbrouck, United States Army, substituted in his stead. 

This commission made a careful study of the question, and its 
report (Ex. Doc. H. R., Fifty-second Congress, first session) is of 
t value not only for the mass of facts and suggestions which 
it contains, but for its interesting references to the studies and 
reports of eminent Army and Navy officers who, through a series 
of years, have discussed the matter of a naval defense of our com- 
ag interests in the Gulf of Mexico. The commission report 

ae 

The sequinioes for the proposed dry dock are a clear channel to the sea of 
a depth : at least 26 feet, stability of foundation to support a load of 15,000 


ms, and protection by a distance of 12 miles or by an intervening elevation 
of the ground from gun fire from the sea. 


Se MRE IIR ne ee me 
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The commission proceeded to make a personal inspection of all 
the places on the Gulf suggested as a site. They thus visited Ke 
West, Tampa, Pensacola, Mobile, Port Eads, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston, and Aransas Pass. The merits and demerits of each point 
are given in the report. Their conclusion is that— 


The South Pass of the Mississippi affords the only entrance 26 feet deep to 
a port or harbor on the Gulf of Mexico, or the waters connected therewith, 
far enough from the sea to be safe from gun fire. 


They further report as follows: 


The Mississippi River Commission, through its president, Gen. C. B. Com- 
stock, colonel of engineers, United States Army, states that— 

“'The chunnel at *he South Pass Jetties is permanent in the sense that it 
will be possible to maintain a channel there of at least 26 feet depth at low 
water in the rivera: long as the jettiesare maintained to deep water and the 
damages from storms repaired.” 

An opinion in whic. this commission, after a careful examination, concurs. 

New Orleans, about 100 miles up the river, is the largest city of the Gulf 
States. From the ent:ance of the South Pass to this city a depth of more 
than 26 feet can be cariied at all times. The soil of the river banks in its 
vicinity, at the surface light, is from 2 to ¢ feet below the surface of clay, 
or clay and sand, incresing in density and solidity with the depth of the 
boring or excavation m: 1\e, insuring a foundation amply sufficient to support 
&@ load of 15,000 tons in th: dock by the employment of the usual meth in 
its construction. 

The three primary requisites of a site for a dry dock are here found, and 
New Orleans is the only poxt on the Gulf of Mexico or the waters connected 
therewith where this is the case. 

This port has other and great advantages as the site. The greatest center 
of population of the Gulf States, labor, skilled or otherwise, can be obtained 
at short notice. Its foreign commerce is ter than that of all the other 
Galf ports together, last year reaching 2,064,072 tons, all others 1,997,892 tons. 
A fresh-water harbor, its water communication with the interior by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries is nowhere in the world equaled, and this is 
supplemented by six great railroad lines, which, with their connections, 
reach suecy gars of the country. Defense of a the whole power of 
the nation is assured; it isa military necessity. Fr water for all uses is 
supplied by filtering the river water, the rainfall, and by artesian wells. 
Epidemic diseases of foreign origin are prevented by a strict system of quar- 
antine regulations, and the general health of the city is as good as that of 
as port. A supply of iron, coal, or other material required can always 
be had at short notice and at cheap rates. 


I need not quote further from this cogent and unanswerable 
report in favor of New Orleans as the true site for a dry dock on 
the Gulf coast. The Board was unanimous in its finding and 
conclusion. 


This conclusion in favor of New Orleans was emphaticall 
approved by the then Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. B. F. 
Tracy, and on the 19th of January, 1892, the report was transmit- 
ted to Congress by President Harrison. 

In the annuai report of Secretary Tracy, dated November 26, 
1890, he says, referring to this commission: 


In the annual report of last year the Department dwelt upon the extreme 
necessity of a navy-yard or dry dock on the Northwest coast, and also upon 
the Gulf. This necessity remains as great as ever. 


Shortly after the report of the first commission I have referred 
to, Secretary Tracy appeared before the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs and recommended that a dry dock be established at Algiers. 
The opinion of this eminent Secretary of the Navy, as well as 
Secretary Herbert and all the experts of the Navy Department, 
has been in favor of selecting New Orleans as the site for a Gov- 
ernment dry dock. 


The report of the Hon. Mr. Herbert from the Committee,on 
Naval airs of the House of Representatives, dated March 10, 


1892 (Report No. 621, House of Representatives, Fifty-second Con 
gress, first session), says: 


A navy-yard upon the Gulf of Mexico or waters connected therewitb has 
always been deemed a necessity. 

The repairs of government ships in all countries able to build and main- 
tain navies are done in ——— shops. It is impracticable, if not impos- 
sible, to have such work done by contract, first, because of the difficulty of 
finding shops having the necessary plant; and, secondly, and indeed princi- 
pally, use of the impossibility of estimating beforehand the value of and 
contracting for such work at fair prices. 

It is expensive and tedious to bring ships natouaing to the Gulf Squadron 
to the navy-yards on the Atlantic coast for repairs. © navy-yard at Pensa- 
cola is not in condition to do such work, and the question has been for a lon 
time open as to the — — or com ous to the Gulf of Mexico at whi 
a yard should be fitted up for doing such work. Naval authorities have for 
many years past opposed the refitting of the Pensacola yard, for the reason 
that it wassc much exposed to the fire of a modern fleet. 

Two commissions have been appointed, one after another, to visit ts 
upon the Gulf and report the most advantageous site for a dock ship 
yard. Both these commissions, one after another, recommended the Gov- 
ernment reservation at Algiers, opposite the city of New Orleans. 

Since the beginning of our new Navy the Government has fitted up the 
navy-yards at Norfolk and Brooklyn with extensive plants, not only for 
— but for the building of ships of war. Asimilar plant has been estab 
lished on the Pacific Coast at Mare Island, and if at any time it is contem- 
plated to fit out a yard upon the Gulf of Mexico, it has seemed to your com- 
mittee that the work ought to be begun now. They have therefore reported 
a provision authorizing the erection of a dock at Algiers, and have recom- 
mended an appropriation of $250,000 toward the construction of such dock and 
the purchase of additional land contiguous to this reservation. 


In addition to this report, I beg leave to cite the report of Mr. 
CumMinGs, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, favoring the 
construction of this dry dock (Report No. 251, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Fifty-second Congress, first session), and also the report 
of Mr. CAMERON, from the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 
dated May 23, 1890 (Senate Report No. 1115, Fifty-first Congress, 
first session). The experience of these gentlemen and their long 


acquaintance with this branch of the public affairs entitle their 
opinions to high consideration. 


CONGRESS ADOPTS REPORT AND ESTABLISHES THE SITE. 


The general and emphatic approval of this scheme by the naval 
authorities and the committees of the two Houses have exercised 
a natural influence upon Congress, Secretary Tracy having indi- 
cated in his communication, forwarding to Congress the rt of 
the second commission to Congress, that the existing naval reser- 
vation at Algiers, La., was too limited in. extent for the proper 
location and use of the dry dock, and that it would be ‘necessary 
to purchase additional lands adjoining.” Congress responded to 
this recommendation by inserting the following appropriation in 
the act making appropriations for the naval service approved 
March 3, 1893: 

DRY DOCK, ALGIERS, LA. 

Toward the establishment of a dry dock on the Government reservation 
near Algiers, La.: For plansand fications and for the uisition of such 
additional land as may be necessary,in the discretion of the tary of the 
Navy, in accordance with the recommendations of two commissions appointed 
by the President under the visions of an act a) ved ber 7, 1883, 
and the act approved June 30, 1800, respectively, 32.000. 

Here you have in clear and unmistakable lan an adop- 
tion by the law-making power of the recommendations of those 
two commissions and of all the naval experts, both as to the policy 
of construction upon the Gulf coast of a dry dock upon a scale 
commensurate with the size of our largest war vessels and of 
the site specifically named and recommended. Nothing is left to 
inference. The investigation was complete. The findings were 
unanimous and positive in favor of New Orleans, and Congress 
proceeded to take the ‘nitial step by an appropriation to buy the 
auditional land needeu. 

In the act making appropriations for the naval service approved 
July 26, 1894, Congress proceeded to make an additional appropri- 
ation for this object, in the following words: 

DRY DOCK AT ALGTERS, LA. 

For the purpose of completing the purchase of additional lands necessary 
— = a = 2 a7 sock a ———— ay of advertising, plans 
stituted for the condemnation of such additonal laude, nee 3 

All that now remains is for Congress to make an adequate ap- 
propriation to commence the construciion of this dry dock. A!l 
the initial or preparatory steps have been taken wisely and consid- 
erately. This House made an appropriation of $100,000 for this 
purpose of construction in the naval a bill for the 
service of the year ending June 30, 1896, but it was disagreed to 
by the Senate mainly upon the plea of economy and the condition 
of our revenues. It was, however, expressly stated by the Sena- 
tor in charge of the measure that this action was en by the 
Naval Committee without prejudice to the merits of the measure. 
The opinion of the Senate — it was clearly indicated at a prior 
session, namely, the 15th of February, 1892, when a bill a | 
for this construction that body unanimously. ms it wi 
be seen that each y, though not acting concurrently, has de- 
clared itself for commencing the construction of this dock at 
Algiers, opposite the city of New Orleans. 

APPROPRIATION SHALL BE PRESSED BEFORE THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, while I recognize the fact that noth- 
ing in this line can be accomplished at this session of Congress, I 
beg to say that in view of the public interests and necessities, as 
demonstrated by the highest naval authorities, from whom I have 
—,;, shall deem a my duty at a ee oe — to 
press this question and to urge upon gress making of an 
adequate appropriation to begin this great work. It will not do 
to say that a nation with 70,000,000 le and such great wealth 
and resources can not undertake this work, and that some two or 
three dry docks upon the Atlantic coast are to limit our naval 
preparation for war and for peace. The officers of our Navy tell 
you that they are wholly insufficient. If war should come, and 
war almost always comes , it would find us imper- 
fectly pre to meet its exigencies even on the Atlantic coast, 
and wholly unprepared on the Gulf coast to = ships. Is 
this not criminal negligence? Would not the d that would 
follow as a natural consequence of such neglect be a shame and a 
reproach to the Congress that had turned a deaf ear to the appeals 
of your highest naval authorities? They have given you the actual 
situation and pointed out the danger time and time again. Can 
you afford to neglect their warning? 

I can not believe, sir, that any man will be so blind as to imag- 


ine that, in case of war, naval Fs par vs and conflicts would not 
occur in the Gulf of Mexico. ou invite attack, Oe your 
neglect, it will surely come. Sanity teton lone he 66 10 ‘ormed 
as to dream that vessels crippled in action or which from any cause 


in war or peace are needing can be safely and economic- 
ally dispatched on a lon Bey wow wed voyage by way of the 
Florida coast to some upon the Atlantic coast for the needed 


docking and irs. The incident to such 
SE a 
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the Gulf of Mexico and determine it in favor of the foreign flag 
against our own. 
ENTIRE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AFFECTED. 
And here let me say that this question covers the entire Missis- 
sippi Valley. It may be thought by some inconsiderate persons 


that in case of a war the upper part of this t valley would 
not be exposed to invasion, and therefore would regard the protec- 
tion of the mouth of the Mississippi and the Gulf coast as of sec- 


ondary mence. But the le of the of the 
valley entertain no such narrow, : peat ak wren 
With them the -ecurity of the mouth of the Mississippi and the 


freedom of its commerce has been a object for over a cen- 


tury. It has — of ir ablest statesmen. 
The occupation of i by a foreign nation in 1815 would 
have been as odious to Ohio, i inois, and Missouri as it 
was to Louisianaand Mississippi. In the recent civil war one of 
the strongest considerations that impelled the States of the North- 
west to put forth their energies to maintain the Union was the 
fear of seeing the southern outlet of the Mississippi Valley pass 
out of their hands and fall under the control of a diff erent political 
ay They held that the c. «trol of this outlet was important 
or their security and essential to their trade and maritime inter- 
ests. 

The external trade of the Mississippi Valley has more than one 
outlet by rail, but it has two grand outlets in which rail and water 
comm: i bine to secure the cheapest and best trans- 
portation uction. These are, first, the route by way 
¢ eo mysteries mrs and, second, the outlet by way of 
vantages, but the latter has the grandest system of water commu- 
nication in the world, all lying in our own territory, while by the 
former route trade must either seek a transit by the river St. 
Lawrence, in a foreign soil, or else be forced to complete its j 
ney by the artificial and more expensive methods of canal and rail 
pres coats A jealous, wise care for both routes is the impera- 
tive duty of the Government. 


re er the Mississippi eee as Seneaiss 
¥ ertile region extending from a ny to the 
Rocky Mountains were most forcibly pointed out by Calhoun 
address at the Memphis convention of Novem- 

years ago. His great powers 


speak of this region ‘‘ magnificent 
lo cull alter apuaiiying: ite Gan aueet subblividions: 


The vast come tentig Gate Brent be called 
as eae canton ae our Union. ae ised its 


a a eae ee Se Beant all the products 
of that zone in the greatest eaaidean dines donk ton 
been done to develop its resources. all the leading articles of 
food and raiment are in sufficient not only for its own 
wants and for those of other of the United States, but to require the 
Geo onhcbaned solnnan, ined. tuo, tanpanah and | in leek cohen 
. ne, um » home 

and in a short time the fertile and extensive prairies of 


pr 
mere compared with what its future will be, 
even if there should be ing added by human invention to the 
uses and capacities of man—thus “oe Eo a far greater 

But with his great practical 
to the duty of that hour and of to- 


question, Hor shall we, who 
this there 


of the Government over its navigation. Mr. Calhoun 
even then predicted that this great valley of the would 
ultimately become the center of the commerce of the Who 


A > of mine upon this floor, the lamented Randall L. 
Gibson, said in one of his speeches that the Mississippi River from 
Cairo down was not a river in the ordinary sense of the word. 

It is— 

He said— 


a series of lakes, winding for eleven hundred miles through the alluvial 
formed by it from Cairo to Port Eads, while the straight line from 


nt to t is only 500 ual to the whole Atlantic seaboard from 
oddy Head, Maine, to Cape Sabie, Florida. 
Into this vast basin— 
Said Mr. Gibson— 
the valley stretching from the Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains emptiesits 
rainfall by forty-three mighty rivers, 50,100 miles of boatable streams, and on 
its bosom is borne a commerce twice as great as the whole foreign commerce 
of the country. 


VALUE OF WATERWAYS AND THEIR IMPROVEMENT. 

This is the great country, ours by the conquests of valor, hero- 
ism, industry, skill, aad sacrifice, which asks Congress to develop, 
improve, and maintain its natural highways of transportation 
already provided by the beneficence of the Almighty. The com- 
munication provided so liberally in railroads by the energy and 
ae of capital are worthy of all praiseand admiration, but they 

ave only supplemented what nature has provided. Both are 
necessary to give due effect to the industry of our ple. The 
and system of railroads, while conferring untold benefits, is 
lable, as we have seen, to absorb an undue share of the earnings 
of production in order to swell the profits of the capital emploved 
in transportation. This never happens in water transportation. 
There the law of competition keeps down freight charges, and be- 
sides checking overcharges on the water routes, corrects and 
restrains in a great measure the overcharges of the other forms of 
transporting the products of human industry. 

Looking at the subject in this light, 1 turn with contempt from 
the carping criticism to which our great system of river and har- 
bor improvement has been subjected. It belongs to the lowest 
plane of demagogism, the narrowest school of a “‘ penny wise 
and pound foolish ” policy, and is in effect, if not in purpose, an 
assault upon the grand ations of commerce, to which we owe 
so much of happiness and progress in all ages of human history. 
This system of improvement of rivers and harbors did not origi- 
nate with us. Based upon the plainest necessities of man and the 
dictates of common cense, it has come to us with the sanction of 
great nations and wise governments beyond the sea. Every great 
minister of Germany, France, Italy, England, and Holland has 
lent his approval and aid to such enterprises, and they are to-day 
the glory of Europe and the enduring monuments of progress and 
a broad statesmanship. We have followed in their pathway with 
only unequal footsteps. Where we have spent one dollar they have 
spent four or five dollars for like objects. We have an immensely 
greater area and longer coast line, a far larger system of rivers 
and harbors to promote and improve, and we can look forward to 
acommercial development far exceeding anything now existing or 
hereafter to exist in Europe. Onur internal commerce exceeds by 
over 30 to 1 our entire foreign commerce. 

In the light of these and other facts, how pitiful and short-sighted 
is the ae to an annual expenditure of some $16,000,000 per 
annum for river and harbor improvement. Are the few millions 
that have been devoted to the improvement of the Mississippi 
River and the opening of its mouth, and the improvement of the 
Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Cumberland, and other great tributa- 
ries, or the system of the Great Lakes, to be weighed for one moment 

t the great and manifold advantages that have accrued 
therefrom to the body of our people? Whatsum of public money 
has wrought more good for the people or done more to put bread 
inthepoorman’smouth? What political boss of allour many bosses, 
living or dead, has levied his toll for party or personal ends on 
these expenditures, and what body of the workmen thus employed 
has been marched by a master to the polls to support this or that 
candidate for office? I know of none; nobody can name such a 
case. Sir, these empty tirades against the river and harbor bill 
have not convinced the public judgment. The great body of our 
best people in every walk of life sustain tne measure, and the 
river a § harbor bill is more popular to-day than it ever was, and 
for the reason that it more adequately and economically provides 
for the wants of commerce. For a people who are to-day meeting 
an annual expenditure of $500,000,000, it is eminently proper to 
devote the sum of $16,000,000 to river and harbor improvement. 
Double that sum would not be an excessive expenditure. 

EADS'S JETTIES AT THE MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

The problem of improving the navigation of the Mississippi 
River, and especially of opening the mouth of the Mississippi, 
which was practically closed to deep-draft vessels for a series of 

ears, has engaged the attention of the greatest scientific intel- 

ects of the Union. Different theories and methods of treatment 
of the river were honestly presented and most ably advocated. 
Avoiding any reference to these controversies in detail, I am 
within Cound in saying that one of the grandest engineering con- 
ceptions or plans by which mankind has been benefited is to be 
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found in the adoption of the Eads system of jetties at the mouth 
of the Mississippi River. This scheme was formulated and pro- 
pounded by James B. Eads in May, 1873. 

By the act of March 3, 1875, Captain Eads’ proposition to execute 
this work was accepted in its leading features. By the amenda- 
tory act of Congress approved March 3, 1879, it was required of 
Captain Eads that he should obtain a channel 30 feet deep without 
regard to width, and also a channel 26 feet deep and 200 feet wide, 
with the central depth of 30 feet, as already stated. Upon the pro- 
curement and maintenance of these depths and measurements the 
payments to Captain Eads were made to depend. The changes 
made by this law to the original scheme were sanctioned by a 
board of United States engineers which met in 1876. The depth 
of 26 feet in an inland channel was then regarded as sufficient for 
the demands of commerce. The construction of vessels of greater 
size and deeper draft vras not then regarded as a necessity. Now 
they are used wherever practicable for the transportation of 
bulky products and are an agency of competition which all com- 
mercial men readily appreciate and eagerly employ. 

The success speedily attained by Captain Eads in opening to 
commerce the mouth of the Mississippi at the South Pass which 
was named in the act of Congress is known to all intelligent men. 
In a few months after the passage of the law results began to be 
secured, and on the 12th of May, 1876, the success vf his theory was 
demonstrated by the passage through the pass of an iron steam- 
ship 280 feet in length, with a tonnage of 1,872 tons and a draft at 
the time of 14 feet and 7 inches. The depths then secured were 
speedily increased until they met all the then existing wants of 
commerce. Had the South Pass been selected, as Captain Eads 
proposed and warmly urged, there can not be a reasonable doubt 
that a much greater result could have been secured for the com- 
merce of the great Mississippi Valley. 

We have the authority of the Mississippi River Commission for 
the assertion that the depths secured by the South Pass jetties are 
permanent, but I believe the day is not distant when the wisdom 
of the National Congress and the executive department will 
select for improvement the Southwest Pass, which nature seems to 
have intended as the chief outlet for the waters of this great 
river and as the artery or exit for its vast water-borne commerce. 
In either case, I can not believe that Congress will neglect its 


duty of maintaining a permanent system of channel improvement 
both for the lower river and the upper river, with the numerous 


tributaries of each. 


JOHN C. CALHOUN’S ADVOCACY OF THE GULF’S COMMERCE AND FOR A 
NAVAL STATION, 


In the address in 1845 of Mr. Calhoun to the Southwestern Con- 


vention at Memphis, to which I have already referred, he assumed, 
as a matter of course, that we would take all the needful steps for 


the protection of the commerce of the Gulf.. He said of the great 


valley: 


Nothing more is necessary tosecure cheap, speedy, certain, and safe transit 


between all its ports but the improvement of its navigation and that of its 


various great tributaries. That done, a free and safe communication may be 
had between every portion. To secure a like communication between it and 
the Southern Atlantic cities, the first and great point is to adopt such meas- 
ures as shall keep open at all times, in peace and war, a communication 
through the coasting trade between the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
Ocean. This is the great thoroughfare which, if interrupted, would as cer- 
tainiy produce a revolution in the commercial system as the stop of one 
of the great arteries of the body would in the human. To guard against 
such effects in the event of war it is indispensable to establish at Pensacola 
or some other place on the Gulf a naval station of the first class, with all the 
means of building and repairing vessels of war, with a portion of our Navy 
permanently attached. But this of itself will not be sufficient. It is indis- 
nsable to fortify impregnably the Tortugas, which lie midway between 
lorida Point and Cuba, and command the passes between the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Atlantic coast. And to this must be added a naval force of 
steamers or other vessels, which will habitually command our own coast 
against any foe. It will also be necessary that the bar at the Balize shall be 
kept at all times open, so far as it can be effected, cost what it may. 


There is, Mr. Chairman, a wonderful correspondence between the 
admonitions in this address, made over fifty years ago, and the 
lessons taught us to-day by our naval officers and experts and the 
developments of science and trade. Mr. Calhoun called for ‘‘a 
naval station of the first class ” on the Gulf, with all the means of 
building and repairing vessels of war, and our naval officers and 
Secretaries of to-day insist upon the same thing as a necessity to 
protect the Gulf Coast and our commerce in contiguous States— 
a first-class naval station not only to build but to repair ships. 
This great man, who bore so eminent a part in the war of 1812 
with Great Britain, and who organized the present admirable sys- 
tem by which the War Department to-day is governed, with his 
careful studies of national defenses, did not need to be told that 
im case of war the easy and prompt repairing of our war vessels 
would become a matter of necessity, and without a proper dock 
we know this can not be done. Sir, we can not do anything to 
diminish the hazards and delays even of steamers of the long and 
dangerous voyage around the Florida capes, but we can counteract 
the difficulties thus created by nature by building a ‘first-class 
naval station” on the Gulf coast, at a point safe from modern 








fire, easily defended, with adequate depth of water 
facility that nature and art can give een to camer ti 


the great war vessels of our modern Navy. That point is New 
Orleans. 


COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Ishall not weary the committee with commercial statistics. The 
export trade of New Orleans last year was $80,986,791, but it has 
gone as high as $131,000,000 in late years, and undoubtedly in the 
near future, when the Southwest Pass shall be improved to its full 
— and a great sea channel secured, the export trade of New 
Orleans, now second only to New York and Boston, will be swollen 
to very large B salgg~ ome It_now largely exceeds Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Francisco, Galveston, Mobile, and all other 
points. There are indications that New Orleans is about to be- 
come a great shipping point for the grain of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and in the future it may equal or exceed the largest grain- 
shipping points on the Atlantic coast. 

he manufactures of New Orleans are already considerable 
and varied, but they are only in their infancy. ith cheap food 
from the Northwest in abundance, cheap and abundant coal, con- 
venient supplies of iron, and being, above all, the natural depot of 
the finest cotton region in the civilized world, it can not be doubted 
that New Orleans is destined to become a great manufacturing 
center. Its advantages for a t cotton manufacture are re- 
markable. Its climate is genial and it is favorable to work all the 
year round. Its grand —— of rail and water transportation 
facilitate the reception of cheap food for labor and of the raw 
material employed in manufactures, and also secure the distribu- 
tion of all products, whether domestic or imported, throughout the 
great Mississippi Valley at the lowest cost. 

A recent paper by Mr. E. L. Corthell, the able assistant of Cap- 
tain Eads in the construction of the jetties, and who, like his great 
chief, has been a prominent actor and by his genius an orna- 
ment in the material progress of the Southwest, supplies some 
valuable data, which I can only use in part to illustrate what is 
going on at New Orleans to-day. I quote from him these facts: 

The average tonnage of vessels at New Orleans, which in 1876 
was 732, has steadily increased, till it is now 1,511 tons. The 
draft of vessels has increased from 17} feet to over 26 feet, and 
steamships have largely displaced sailing vessels. New Orleans 
trades with at every port in the world. In 1895 it traded with 
29 countries, and last year there were vessels there from 178 ports. 
The larger proportion of steamships now belongs to regular lines, 
not ‘‘tramps,” as formerly. Twenty-five regular lines, many of 
them running a large number of steamships, do a regular business 
at this port, sailing at regular intervals and at stated times. 

In 1870 there were only four regular foreign lines. Examinin 
the list of steamers, there will be found many of 4,000 tons an 
upward, there being now 13 of over this seers: there are 2 of 
over 5,000 and under 6,000 tons, and 8 of over 8,000 tons, and there 
are 10 of over 4,000 tons not belonging to regular lines, but which 
do a regular business at New Orleans. Some of these steamers 
can not load to more than three-quarters of their capacity and 
require a larger channel to the sea than the 26-foot channel now 
in use. 

There is no reason why New Orleans should not have an ample 
channel way of over 30 feet to the sea. It is asimple engineering 
problem and would involve a small expense compared with the 
great gain resulting in the access of the largest —— the con- 
sequent reduction of freights. The last river and harbor act con- 
templates an increase of depth at Baltimore to 30 feet, 30 feet at 
Galveston, 35 feet at New York from the narrows tothesea, and 30 
feet at Philadelphia and Boston. Thirty feet has been secured at 
the mouth of the Columbia River in ‘on. 

There has beena great dévelopment of rail transportation to 
New Orleans. In 1880 there were only two main lines of railroad 
into New Orleans. There arenowsix. These lines run to or con- 
nect with the railroad lines running to the far East, to th> head 
of the valley, and to the Pacific Ocean. In 1876 the total rail 
commerce was 731,514 tons; in 1894, 4,014,072 tons—an increase of 
463 per cent over 1876. The total commerce of New Orleans, ocean, 
rail, and river, has increased from 5,427,827 tons in 1876 to 10,397,493 
tons in 1895. 
An important commercial development at New Orleans has been 
the connection of the Southern Pacific Railroad from San Fran- 
cisco with the Morgan Line of steamships to New York. This isa 
half-water route between the two of the Union. The ton- 
a of the vessels employed has increased until, with the Cuban 
and Texas lines, it is 50,000 tons. The usual time of transit of 
from San Francisco to New York by all rail used to be sixty- 
ve days. It is reduced by this half-water route to sixteen da. 
and has thus compelled a great reduction in time for those who 
ship by the transcontinental railroads. 
e Illinois Central Railroad is now bringing to New Orleans 
oo ee ee ent to Europe. 
Mr. Corthell justly observes that commerce the very 
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largest steamships to take advantage 
tions. 
says there would be an early construction of 10,000-ton freight 
carriers to run between New Orleans and western Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a great question, both for the growers of 


of all the favorable condi- 
With an adequate channel to the sea, Mr. Corthell rightly 


ain in the Upper Mississippi Valley—in lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Fiauniete., the Dakotas—and the consumers of such products in 


the Eastern States and in Europe. There are practically no limits 
that can be placed to this trade in New Orleans, provi we can 
rise to a conception of our opportunities and ‘ize the duty we 


owe to ourselves and to humanity at large. I should count it in- 
deed a great and crowning honor if any words of mine shall help 
to bring about such a result. 

THE GULF COAST AND MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ALL INVOLVED. 


In pleading for the treatment of the Mississippi River, 
I speak for the whole valley and not for New Orleans alone. 
Geography may make us keener to observe the ity of the 
hour, but the dwellers on the prairies, the toiling farmers all 
through the Northwest, have an interest in the matter hardly 
second to our own. It is their interest and their right to demand 
the improvement of this outlet that nature has given them and 
us. And so, too, in speaking for the proposed naval station at 
New Orleans for construction and repairs of our ships, I wish to 
suggest the obvious thought that this step is not merely the de- 
fense of New Orleans and the Lower Mississippi, but also of Gal- 
veston, Mobile, and the whole Gulf coast. The fleet which can be 
assembled, refitted, and armed at New Orleans is a security against 
the rapine and violence of a foreign foe, no matter at what point 
on the Gulf coast he may strike at our commerce, property, and 
soil, and just in proportion as this station and dock is made fit to 


serve the ene war and peace will its benefits be felt through- 
out the Gulf coast and in every city of its borders. In t 
to both questions there is a unity of interest for the whole Gulf 


coast and every part of the Mississippi Valley. [Applause.] 





SUPPLEMENT. 
VIEWS OF CHIEF CONSTRUCTOR PHILLIP HICHBORN ON SUBJECT OF DRY 
DOCKS. 


The Chief Constructor of the Navy has repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the absolute necessity for increased docking facilities com- 
mensurate with the requirements of our new Navy. 


In his annual report October 1, 1894, to the honorabl+ 
Secretary of the Navy, he says: 

In consid the i = 

pdsuy of we wale the aupiomes af UAE Deneck ie te nomanay te 


to the attention of the Department the absolute necessity for 
docking facilities, In the event of sudden war this coun would 
a on account of the limited number and of cay ty 
of its Government docks, and, unlike Great Britain, it has comparatively few 
private docks which could be pressed into service in an emergency. 
Steel ships require frequent r the conditions of 
qu. 8 the casualties of war would undoubtedly pe y augment the 
‘or 


these ble uncts of a dockyard. Even now it is onl 
under the most favorable conditions of tide that some of our tpt vessels 


can be docked at all, and in war this might involve the practical fighting and 


cruising efficiency of some of our most valuable ships. 
The ieee is so impressed with our nt wnahaase tn thie respect that 
it desires to cail the especial attention of the Department toso vital a matter. 
In his report dated October 1, 1895, he states: 


Modern steel with theirextreme subdivision and elaborate systems 
of ventilation, and mechanical auxiliaries of all kinds, require 
wad gusts ewe, when in commission and in ordi than was for- 
merly the case the old wooden ships; is followed by much more 
serious and far-reaching dete absolutely essential that the 
su be exercised at all times and remedies 

efficiency of the vessels as men-of-war 


~ 32 wooden 
900 tons, making 


to Suprote navy-yard plants 
the n ty for 
construction , 


do not come under this 


construc 
keels were subsequently omitted, thus sensibly reducing the 
sp Ay uence their 
Bilge keels have been omitted Te gdknecnent de- 
signs for the same reason; but it is more than probable that this defect will 
have as soon as we have docks which can easily admit vessels 
such appendages. 


Aside from the impossibility of docking our largest vessels in the dock: 
now ready for service. the Department is sometimes put to great inconven- 
ience in providing docking facilities for our smaller vessels. From past ex- 

realized that steel ships must be frequently docked, in 

tom plating may be preserved from deterioration and 

that the rapid fouling of the bottom may not entail a wasteful expenditure 

of coal to maintain a moderate rate of speed. But on account of docking 

being occupied for a long time by vessels under repair, it is sometimes im- 

racticable to dock our cruising vessels as promptly as experience has shown 
© be advisable. 

If such a condition confronts the Department in time of peace, it is easily 
realized how serious a defect it would prove in time of war, when the casu- 
alties of battle and necessity for keeping the bottoms of vessels in such con- 
dition that they t develop their hightest speed would largely increase 


the demands on our docking facilities. 

The peor ae at Portsmouth, N. H., is especially lacking in docking 
facilities, and at the present time is the only Government shipbuilding or 
repair establishment which is not provided with a properly equipped dr 
dock. In the opinion of this Bureau this is a serious deficiency, and shoul 
be rectified at an early date. The balan 


ced floating dock at this station has 
been in service for nearly half a century, and is now not only obsolete, but in 
such a condition as to make it inadvisable to use it in docking a vessel of 
even moderate displacement. 

There are unusual natural advantages of location at this yard which would 
greatly reduce the cost of construction of a dock, and the machinery plant in 
the construction and repair department has been enlarged and modernized 
so that all ordinary repairs of steel vessels can now be satisfactorily executed. 

The climatic aivalltages of this station deserve serious consideration in 
fitting out or repairing vessels which have had a long tour of duty in south- 
ern or tropical waters, and constitute another argument for the proper equip- 
ment of this yard for making all the ordinary repairs due to the wear and 
tear and casualties of cruising. 

For the above reasons the attention of the Department is respectfully in- 
vited to the necessity of providing adequate docking facilities at the Ports- 
mouth (N. H.) mony eee. 

Although some of the Government shipbuilding and repair yards are pro- 
vided with at least one dry dock, they are hardly equal to the present neces- 
sities of the service, and must surely prove inadequate to meet the rapicly 

emands of the fleet, taking account of the vessels in reserve as 
well as those in active service. 

The Bureau is much impressed with the needs of the service in this most 
important element in the efficiency of our Navy, and begs to urge upon the 
Department the necessity for immediate action. 


* > * 7 © ” * 
The naval constructor at the Mare Island ar oo urgently 
recommends the building of an additional dry dock at that station, 


and comments as follows on the present insufficiency of the docking 
facilities: 


* * * There is now but one dock, and it frequently occurs that it must 
be oceupied for extended periods in repairing or building ships. Should it 
become necessary to dock another ship while the dock is thus occupied, it 
could only be done at great additional expense by temporarily floating out 
the 7 then in dock and afterwards ocking her. In time of war this 
state would undoubtedly cause great embarrassment. It is sug- 

ested that a wooden dock be built on the site of the old sectional doc 
Basin of ample size for the largest ships we may build and divided into two 
parts by a central caisson to reduce the ee in docking small ships, the 
outer caisson to be of sufficient breadth and stability to enable the railway 
running along the water front to be carried across it. 
In the present stone dock the lower broad altar necessitates the bilge block 


ways being fitted at an angle such that there is much amne in docking new 
ships, and it is necessary to suspend pumping and send down a diver to 
insure the blocks passing clear of the e keels. 


ADDITIONAL DOCKS. 


Experience gained so far in time of an with our new Navy 
demonstrates that more docks are needed. Iron and steel ships 
are required by the Navy Regulations to be docked and painted 
once in six months if practicable, and taking into corsideration 
the fact that some vessels must at times remain some time in dock 
for other work than cleaning and painting, it is often difficult to 
provide for this routine work. 

In time of war, however, additional docks would be absolutely 
necessary. In thelate war it was early discovered that our docks 
were insufficient in number, aithough at that time we possessed 
nearly as many as at present, and although there was little dam- 
age resulting from actual fighting requiring docking; but the 
docking n to repair wear and tear and accidental damage 
could not all be done in the docks then possessed by the navy- 
yards, and private docks had to be resorted to at exorbitant 
prices and resulting in interference with other work. In the 
present day, after an action, the ships that survive would cer- 
tainly have to be docked, as is shown by the experience in the 
recent war between Japan and China, where after a fleet action a 
rs 4 portion of the surviving ships made at once for the nearest 


Owing to the physical conditions of our coast it is difficult to 
build docks a enough to take the heaviest vessels, and none of 
the private docks of the country are capable of accommodating 
our large ships. 

The cost of a dock is only about 10 per cent of that of a single 
battle ship, and it would appear only ordinary business policy to 

rovide a sufficient number of docks to insure that our ships can 
be kept in order in time of peace, and made ready for service again 
with the least possible delay in time of war. 

A modern fleet without adequate docks will be crippled for a 
long time after a fight. Foreign nations have not been slow to 
recognize that fact. We find France, with her comparatively 
short coast line, provided with thirty-four docks, located in six 
ports. Although her coast line is small indeed compared with that 
of the United States, England has now forty-three Government 
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OF ALABAMA, 


Appropriations. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 22, 1897. 
The House having under consideration the subject of appropriations— 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
Mr. WHEELER said: 


Ports- 


gest size at 


to keep pace with 
Portsmouth, and three docks in other parts of the country 


, a8 she always has 


ks 


though at the great naval station, 


mouth, there are now completed eighteen docks of various sizes, 


three other Government 
from 200 to 650 feet in length, and capable, some of them, of 


ports and thirty- 
docks located all over the world in her various colonies and 
of an increase of doc 


if 


But England recognizes to-da 


the necess 


increase of the fleet. 


ized, 
possible contingency after damage in action—we find that she 


ndencies. 
To quote again from the Chief Constructor, who by virtue of his 


position and experience is the most competent judge as to the 


accommodating ships drawing as much as 40 feet of water—which 
needs of the service as to docking facilities: 


as now under construction two more docks of the lar 


docks in seven home 


depe 
Trecogn 


isa 
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a. 
EeGov. 


pre 
or each Department of t 


our years from 1865 down to and 
the year ending June 30, 1898, 


ppropriations, I have 
the appropriations for 


tions 
y-f 


the appropria 
f fast thirt 


ernment during the 
g 


peace | includin 


avy. In time of war we should be very seriously 


ve just acted. 


Mr. SPEAKER: In order to show to the House and to the coun 


th the | the enormous increase in our a 


table showin 
upon which we 


utely 
The docks we 


are absol 
ate to the 


ple docking facilities 
qu 


necessary if the ships are to be kept in efficient conditivn. 
-yards and stations are barely ade 


has been more clearly brought out by our experience wi 
vessels than the fact that am 


f 


Nothin 
new nava. 
* 
needs of our present N 


embarrassed. 


now possess at the na 


Appropriations, fiscal year ending June 30, 1866, to year ending June 30, 1898, inclusive. 
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Pension. 
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We must not forget that under the Constitution all appropria- 

tion bills must originate in the House of Representatives, and 
therefore this body is primarily msible for the character of 
— which are autho by Congress. 
e above table I have placed the letter “‘R” opposite each 
session of Con where the House of Representatives was under 
the control of Republicans, and the letter “‘D” opposite each. ses- 
sion of Congress where it was controlled by Democrats. 

It will be seen that the Republican = had full control of 
the House of resentatives up to and including the F orty-third 
Congre The Democratic party controlled the House of Repre- 
sentatives for six years, during the Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and 
Forty-sixth Congresses. The Republican party then controlled for 
two years, d the Forty-seventh Congress. The Democratic 
p then controlled for six years, during the Forty-eighth, Forty- 
ninth, and Fiftieth Congresses, The Republican party then con- 
trolled during the Fifty-first, called the ‘‘ Reed Congress.” The 
Democratic party then controlled for four years, during the Fifty- 
second and Fifty-third Congresses. The Republican party then 
controlled during the two years of the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

The table contains the appropriations during the last thirty-four 
years, and I think proves very conclusively that the Democratic 
party have always exercised most commendable economy in appro- 
priating money drawn by taxation from the people, and it also 
shows most lavish expenditures by the Republican party: 


These figures show that during the five years 
immediately preceding the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress the average regular annual appropria- 

tions by Republicans were.--__..............-- 

The Democrats then came into control of the 
House of Representatives and immediately re- 


duced the regular annual appropriations to-.. 
Thus making an annual saving of 


The Republicans again came into control of all 
branches of the Government in the Forty-sev- 
enth Sanaa and they immediately increased 
the annual average appropriations to--_-__..._-- 

This was an annual average increase by Re- 
publicans in excess of Democratic appropria- 
tions of $86,034,554.04. 

In the Forty-eighth Congress the Democrats again 
had control of the House, and they immediately 
reduced the annual average appropriations to-- 


$181, 826, 321. 52 


149, 572, 894. 44 


264, 652, 624. 96 


212, 652, 935. 63 
51, 999, 689. 33 


During the six years of Democratic rule in the 
House of Representatives following the Forty- 
seventh Congress the average annual appropria- 

at were 

6 


Thus making an annual saving to the people of .. 


Ritetiesg dia iipiitien aes wetnsaeta- ok wenpmiene 253, 587, 560. 05 
sag tag then obtained control in the 
Fifty-first, commonly called the ‘“‘ Reed Con- 
gress,” and immediately increased the average 


annual appropriations to 882, 150, 961. 17 


Which was an increase above the average annual 
appropriations during the ae six years, 
when the House was controlled by Democrats, of . 

In addition to these excessive a. the 
Reed Congress enacted the dependent pension 
bill, which gave pensions to men who never heard 
a gun fired duringthe war. Thislaw compelled 
the Fifty-second—which was a Democratic Con- 
gress—to appropriate, at one session, the enor- 
mous sum for pensions of .............---..--- 

Notwithstanding this, the average appropriations 
during the four years of the Fifty-second and 

ifty-third Congresses were only _......-_-.--- 

The Republicans then got control of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, the existence of which is about 
to expire, and notwithstanding the efforts of 
Speaker REEp to hold his party in check, they 
appropriated, for the first session .............. 515, 845 

For the second session 287 


128, 563, 401. 12 


166, 731, 350. 00 


888, 453, 603. 39 


, 194. 57 
, 408. 80 


Sa 
I will also call attention that the annual average 
Se of the Republican Congress now 
about to expire exceed those of the last Demo- 
i ee 
Thetotal en of this Congress exceeding 
those of the last Democratic Congress by 
The expenditures of our State and local govern- 
ments during the census year of 1890 were re- 
Ba NTS SS NS TR A a 
And it is estimated that they now exceed .__.___. 
Add to this the appropriations of the present ses- 
sion for governmental expenses, and we find we 
are expending for United States, State, and local 
I ro aivlom 
An average for every working day in the year of_ 


$522, 566, 301. 48 


27, 946, 698. 59 
55, 893, 397. 18 


569, 252, 634. 00 
700, 000, 000. 00 


1,229,287 408.30 
4,000,000.00 


No at gerereaneee on earth approximates such expenditures. 

I will read some figures which I have prepared upon this subject: 

The greatest amount of Government expenditures, next to those 
of the United States, are those of Russia, which amounted last year 
to $885,005,996. Thee nses of France during the year 1893 were 
$690,184,119; of Great Britain in 1895, $469,592,105. Next comes 
Italy, whose governmental expenses in the year 1895-96 were 
$337 868,552. Then comes the German Empire, whose expenses . 
in 1895-96 were $297,240,240; Spain, in 1894-95, $154,727,145.20; the 
Netherlands, 1894, 131,491,882 guilders; Belgium, 1893, $78,905,- 
800; Portugal, 1892-93, $51,854,191; Sweden, 1896, $27,144,180; 
Denmark, 1895, $16,576,741; Switzerland, $15,918,000. 

It is true that those governments have other expenditures which 
do not appear in the figures which I have given. I refer to the 
expense in the other various local organizations, such as counties, 
departments, and cantons, etc. The expenditures of the subordi- 
nate governments in the German Empire are probably larger than 
any other, but I am safe in saying that the most expensive Euro- 
pean governments are much less extravagant than ours. 

It is true that the greater part of the post-office appropriation is 
reimbursed, but the same is true with regard to other governments. 

Let us awaken to the situation by which we are confronted. 
We are expending to-day in our Federal, State, city, and other 
local governments nearly ten times as much as was spent in the 
prosperous period preceding 1861. Weare expending a sum about 
equal to the entire value of our cotton, wheat, corn, oat, and 
tobacco crops all put together. Weare actually expending—most 
of whichds paid out to Government officials—a sum which approxi- 
mates the value of the products of the toil of all the farmers of the 
United States. 

To present this startling fact as clearly as possible, I have pre- 
<< a table showing the total production of these staple articles 

or the year 1895, their total value, and also the total value of that 
portion which was exported. 

The table is as follows: 


Value of 














| 

Article. | Quantity. Value. | that part which 

was exported. 
a ee bales 7,157,346 | $202, 334, 437 $193, 987, 846 
Da cioncminenns bushels 467, 120, 947 237, 938, 998 43, 805, 663 
oO” SaaS ae Se 544, 985, 534 14, 650, 767 
DD inch ctsce madsetiain ands... 491, 544, 000 35, 574, 220 25, 798, 968 
SE ntitndstcnnassen Seon 824, 443, 587 163, 655, 063 | 200, 793 
la es RTO 1, 274, 488, 257 278, 443, 087 

| 





These amounts show that the total value of all these products 
for the year 1895 was $1,274,488,257, about the same as the entire 
expense of running this Government, but as most of these pro- 
auctions, especially corn, wheat, and oats, were consumed in the 
immediate vicinity where they were produced they contributed 
very little if any of the fund used by the Government. 

These totals also show that the value of that portion of these 
articles which was exported was only $278,443,037, which is about 
one-fifth of the expenditures. 

Do not these facts admonish the lawmaking power that re- 
trenchment in Government expenditures is absolutely essential to 
the prosperity and well being of the people. 





